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Preface 



This two-volume collection is the result gf 
.cooperation among federal education programs 
•and many researchers Snd practitioners recog- 
.nized as experts in basic skills instruction. The 
papers describe choices and issues to be, con- 
sidered in revi^witig current basic skills pro- 
grams or planning for program improvements. 
They have been prepardS^on the assumptiorr 
that, in planning ai^d revi^\ying of basic, skills 
programs, it is helpful to know what the choices 
are,* what the important differences among the 
choices are, and how those differences will in- 
fluence the outcomes of instruction in a given 
situation. 

We believe a parallel exists betvyeen our 
' experience ifi this project and the experience of 
many school districts in !(5viewing, planning, 
and implementing improvements in basic skills 
programs. Three important approaches used in 
preparing, this collection were (1) the coopera- 
^tion ampng programs responsible, for research 
and programs responsible for school improye- 
ment and, more generally, among researchers 
and practitioners, (2) the open prese^jjation and 
discussion of conflicting views, leading to a 
position which respects the strongest points of 
competing views, and (3) the cpntinuing devel- 
opment and refinement of ideas based on new 
knowledge and experience. 

We suggest that these same approaches are 
needed in planning at the district level.. Thus, in 



any district there are experts in the schools and 
in the district office who have important knowl* 
edge to contribute to planning for basic skills 
instruction. Parents and other community mem- 
bers also have important perspectives to con- 
tribute. In addition,, in most districts there are 
also college or university personnej who might 
bring essential perspectives to the* process. Ba- 
sic skills planning mus^ be done in an atmo- 
sphere/that encourages input from all of these 
peopleSarTfl that allows time .to build under- 
standihg and consensus among participants 
with differing or opposing perspectives.. 

We cdmmend this; collection to yjou as a re- 
source w^hich we believe can be.^helpful tool in 
tlf»- review^ of current basic skills instruction or 
planning for improvements in instructjton. We 
invite yout* responses on how^ it is useful, or on 
how it might have*heen made .more usefiii 
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foreword 



The purpose of this collection of papers is to 
provide information from research and practice, 
which can help school districts in their efforts 
to makp decisions about goals and n;iethods of 
basic skills instruotion.* The papers include de- 
scriptions of different approaches to instruj:tiori 
in each of the basic ^skills areas — writing, 
spealcing and listening, math^fhatics, and read- 
ing — and discussions of issues to be consid- 
ered in deciding on the best mix of the different 
approaches for a particular school or school dis- 
trict. Generally, the papers reflect an expanded 
view of the basic skills,^ rather than a minimum 
competence view, • 

The collection is intend^to be useful to pro- 
fessionals involved in basic skills planning for 
classrooms, schools, and gchool districts, but 
we have assumed that it will also be. of use to 
state and federal policy makers, to people in- 
volve_d in preservice and inservice ediu^ation, 
and to researchers. 

Often basic skills planning is done with too . 
little time, limited involvement of professionals 
and community members, and in the absence of 
adequate information^ and knowledge. The pa- 
pers included in this collection are intended 
to provide or give refer^ces tq much of the 



*For persons interested in more detail about this 
project. Spencer Ward ha» described the procedure 
used and some of the complications in "An Explora- 
tory Study of a Consensiis-BuUding Approach to 
Knowledge Synthesis and Interpretation," which 
will be availabfe in 1982 in KnowiedgrStructure and 
Use: Theory and Practice o/ Synthesis and Interpre- 
tation, edited by Spencer Ward and Linda Reed and 
* sponsored by {he National Institute of Education. 



knowledge relevant to reviewing and planning 
basic skills programs. We hope that' this knowl- 
edge base will serve as a resource for school 
districts and will also encourage them to extend . 
the time provided for basic skills planning arid 
tthe range (^.involvement in that planning. 

The collection grew, out of the needs of the 
Basic Skills Improvement Program and the Na- 
tional Institute of Education. The Basic Skills 

* Improvement Program stciff were theri^espoh- 
sible for coordination of basic skills activities in 
more than twenty federally supported programs 
and for facilitating coordination for basic skills 
"improvement in states and school districts. In 
order to doTTiat effectively, staff of the program 
felt that they needed to have a clearer under- 

\ standing of tjie approaches'aQd issues to be con- 
sidered^ in basic skilli^ planning. The National 
Institute of Education is responsible for support 
of educational research and for making knowl- . 
edge resulting from research available to practi- 
tioners in useful forms. Thus, the heeds the 
Basic Skills Improvement Program fy infor- 
mation messed with the National Institute of 
Education's responsibility to make knowledge , 
available in a useful form. 

Over the last two years, planning' and man- 
agement of the project has been a cooperative \ 
^ venture among Basic Skills Improvement Pro- 
^ gram staff and staff members in two program^ 
within the National Institute of Education; the 
Dissemination and Improvement of Practice 
Program and the Teaching ^and Learning Pro- 
gram. In the last year, staff of the Research and • 
* Development Interpretation Service'at CEMREL, ' 
Inc\a regional educational laboratory located in 
St. 'Lbuis, Missouri, have become involved in . 



the project In addition, eighty r^earchefs ^nd 
practitioners were involved in writing papers, 
project planning, and analysis of issues. Anoth- 
er' tvvo\hundred practitioners, policy makers, 
and researcher^ helped to-identify^ questions to 
be addressed or provided reactions td-ofie or* 
rfiore of the papers. 

« 

We* have Considered this to be a synthesis 
project, although that term is little used i^i the 
yolumeS, Vve wanted to highlight here that as- 
pect of the ^project. Educational research and 
development -have produced much new knowl- 
edge in the past tw^enty years. That research hasi 
often not b^en helpful in improv^ing education.4 
One of the reasofis for this failure appears to 
be^hat new knowledge is often no^ prgani:2ed 
^o^the^mShy pieCes of knowledge relate to one ^ 
a^pther and to planning and instruction in* 
'schools. ^ ' \* j • 

!|q' organize the knovvledge, project -staff de- 
cided to tise a modification of a method used by' 
th^R&D Interpretation 'Servige -for the-develop-- 
.ment of the product's in* its Research Within 
^Reach series. .Those products organize knowl- 
edge ^bout reading and' mathematics instruc- 
tion around questions asked by teacher^. It] the, 
present, project, we chose to organizfe Hoiowl- 
edge aro.und the questions- asked during inter-, 
views with thirty state, federal, .and district 
policy makers, and with a smaller sample of 
parents and teachers. 

* The interviews were conducted during the 
period w hen the Basic Skills 'Improvement Pro-. 
gram*w^as soliciting proposals for 6l grants com- 
petition ^mong' local school districts and plans 
for basic skills coordination from the state de- 
partments of education. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that many «f the people who werd' 
interviewed expressed concerns or fears a^ut 
how^ the basic skills might be misinterpreted 
as a result of the language in the Basic Skills 
Improvement Act, rather than asking questions. 
Some ^of those interviewed feared that basic 
skills would be seen as too narrow, thus exclud- 
ing many of the skills that contribute to s'yccess- 
ful — rather than just adequate — functioning 
in our society. Others believed that basic skills 
should be narrowly interpreted. 

Base$^ on the interview responses, three re- 
lated problems were identified: first, there is 



widespread disagreement on t|pe goals and 
metlfgds of , basic skills instruction; 'second, 
there is not-^a clear uhderstan^^ing of the dif* ■ 
ferent approaches to basic skills instruction, so 
there is no basis f®r thoughtful choice ampn^ 
different perspecfives, and, finally, there exists 
an irfaCcurate percep'tioh of thejbasic skills leg- 
islation'as emphasizing individual skill's taught 
in isolation from other content. The interviews 
also/Tevealb^concerrfs about ^e relationships 
among the four basic skills area^and otheir parts' 
of the curricylum. 

'After discussing the interview findings with 
a number of consultants, w^e chose to address 
two questijons in the project. (l)^What issues 
should be coDsidered in planning basic skills 
programs? and (2) Wh<jt^re the choices in plan- 
ning basic skills instruction? Our initial goal, 
was to present thejnajor issues and choices- and 
to avoid advocating an>'^ particular approach. 
Our plan \vas to find people lo prepare papers 
' analyzing different approaches to Ijasic s|j:ills 
instruction and the issues to be considered in 
developing a basic skills program, and then to 
h^ve a^roup of researchers- -and practitioners 
use ^the papers as a resource for making sense 
of t^e. various issues arid choices, much as we 
hope school districts will do with the publisheld 
docurnent. 

We wanted to present descriptions and ra- 
tionales for 'different choices in thei^asic skills, 
representing the different opinions heard in 
the interview's. We chose to have different writ- 
ers prepare brief 'descriptions a difficult task 
in itself — of what we perceived to be the three 
different approaches to instruction in each of 
the four basic skills — a subskills approach, a 
holistic approach, and a balanced approach (a 
blending of the first two). We also identified 
people with special interests' in such areas as 
coordination of instruction, classroom manage- 
ment, assessment, and program planhing and 
asked them to write about those issues as they 
related to basic skills planning and instruction. 

r 

Most of the "issues'* papers worked out as 
planned. Several topics, 'however, proved, to be 
too complicated to deal with in a short paper, 
without being more confusing than helpfill. 
These papers — focusing on motivation, pre- 
.. school, education, adult education, and bilingual 



education ^ were removed from'the collection. 

The /'choices" papers — and the choices- • 
themselves — proved to be far more .complex 
than we had antitipated. Only' in the area of - 
reading were we able to find experts who would 
advocate quite different apjy^roaches< but it was . 
not *a clear sp,lit between a subskills approach 
arvi a holistic or meaning-fopiis approach. All of 
the papers on reading emphasized the impor- 
tance of instruction *in comprehension. In the-^ 
areas of written cojnmunication??)ral commu- 
Jiicajian, and mathematics, however, we vVei:e 

'*not able^to*find widel> respected adv.ocates 
of ppposmg afpproaches.. Although the authors-^ 

"agreed .to place an emphasis on one approaqbor 
the'ofher. they would not agree ko encourage 
an exclusively jsubskills of holistic approach. 
M^nv argued th^t. in fact, this dichotomy .-did 
not reflect the'issue^ in the^e ar^as of the basic i 
skills, ' <, * 1 

The approach Tised involved ongoing review ( , 
and revision of the -papers, with each round tak- ^ 
irig into atcount the comjjients and suggestions ' 
of a. variety of- reviewer's. In addition to this 

•coTtsetisys-building approach to the p'apers, we 
used cf strategy of identifying the most impor- 
tant assumptions .behind opjposing p6sitions 
arni testing them by open critique.*'** This sec- '* 

^,ond' strategy involve4^ group of thirty-five 're- 
searchers ^nd practitidAers who worked with us 
for three days to ma^e sfense of the choices and 
issues. This group* was responsible, ultimately, 

' for -a major shift in our thinking about the choic- ' 
es^'thal teachers have available to them^^s they 
plan basic. skills instruction, ' * . — 

, The grolip sug gested strongly that the impor- 
tant qu^stioriror school districts is not ''Which- 
approaches the best approach?*' but ***How can 

'the teacl)er, school, or school district create \ 
basic^skiJls program thrft will take advantage of 
the strengths and ayoid the weaknesses of each 
approach?*' In other*words, ''How can a school 
create the Hchest mix of approaches?** We began 
to move away from our emphasis on choosing- 



between a 'narrow (subskills) ^nd *a broader • 
Oiolistic) definition of [\}e ^bajiic iskills ^and 
towdrd ao emphasis on finding the richest mix, 
of ,th\e tw6,wa mix 'which, fs respohsfve to the 
need^ atnd concerns of the students, teachers, ^ 
.and parents. The introduction* to the two vol- 
umes reflects that sWft in our thinking, • 

\Ve have found this experience wi^th^coUab- . 
oration to be a challenging venture and a per- 
sonally and professibnaljy rewarding one. We 
hope the idfeas presented here will dead to fur- 
ther cooperation among practitioners, . policy*/ 
makers, and researchers at the federal/state, and 
district levels. ^This project has also impressed 
us with the need for a possible tiew direction in 
research on basic skills, research tHat looks at 
the ways in Vvhich. educators' create mixes of 
various approjaches in order ^to meet the needs 
of individiiarchildrerf in a vafietv of situations. 

' * Spencer Ward 

* fs/ationaHqsti^ute o/ Education 

I^incia Re^d^ , - 
CeMREL,Jnc. . ' J ^ ^ 



'**The consfensus-building and assumptions-testing 
techniques used in this project were adapted from 
previous' work done by Edward Glaser and Ian 
Mitroff, who consulted *with us irl planning the 
Qject,, X • 



Basic Skills Issues and Choices: - . 

• ' . v ^- 'An Iritroductibn " • 

•■: ■. ■ ■ '. ■ ■ ■ , ■ , ■. . , ■■• 

' The pap^s In these volymes.dr^- intended tb problems are with current basic skills instruc- 

..Rroyide ijigwledg^ from researchers, school ad- tion. This book attempts to identify major issues 

rnmistrators, and teachers'to,help with planning, , and phoiges facing planners, thus providing • 

fQr and caprying^'iitbasic.skills' instfucti6n..i^s commpn t^rms and a commort background for 

'descritje'd'tn the' Preface aiid Foreword, Issues , popple involved in ^planning for basic skills 

qnd Choices has resulted 'from a projeuLjlivolv-/ imprdverfient. . . . . ' , , 

ing district, state, 4nd federal eJucatioi^ a^en- . ' i^^g improvement of basic, skills instruction 

cifes. The topics of papfers were' qhosen >« re-. <. requires clear aAd agreed upon goals, *i.struc- . 

sftonse \p thj^ee major concerns: (l)-Should basic procedures^ and measures of stiident ac- 

skills be thoilght of as minimal comp^tenqies or \0mplish171ents: Chapters in the three sections 

as-sdmpthin^mor€ thalh that? (2) Should basit Volulne 1 address* general issues related 
skills be taught in fsDlatjon-frpm each othef-a^ ; ^5 instructional procedures and 'arrangements, 
frpm the rest of the cumculum er.integrated irN. godls,'and the-plalmiiig process. Papers in each 

some^ay?-(3) What can be dgne to-he]p assure of the four sections in Vdfume 2 'highlight dif- 
that an emphasfs on-basic skills instmction will Jerent ^pproaches^to- the 'specific basic ;skil"ls . 

lead to imprpvemerits .'in educational practice ~ areas — writing, Speaking and listening, matAe-, • 

and student outQ©m|s? ' ^ matics, and reading. . ' ' 

• In plartning any basic' ?kiUs program, dgci- The etiitors" notes preceding efac)i section'and 
§ipns must be made about what will.be taught, paper indicate major topics of the papers'aqd 
how it will be taught, and how the students' how they, rfelate'ld one another and to the basic 
learning will be asse*ed, In most planning sit- '^^ gkiHg planning process. The rest of th;s intro- 
•uations professiohals', parents, and others in- , ductioi^pro\^des a larger view of h'ow the pa- ' 
volved in planni^have- limited tim^' to spend ^^^^ ^^^^^^ basic' skills planning! T^irs4iscus-, 
reviewing reseatrSH . and gathering, opinions . gion is based <6n our ahalyjis of the papers and 
which would help in making these decisions. ■ on recommendations "ftpin a group of 'thifty.-five"" • 
This collection of papers is intended to comple- adminiStratojs,Nteachers, and 'researchers whu 
ment .basic skills planning at school building, worked with us in"a.thi:ee-day meeting and in' 
district, :and state leve]s by providing sitmma- j^any telephone contacts td'make serise^of-the 
Ties of major ideas which should be considered . ^55^35 and approaches described in the p.apfrs. 
in planning. ^ ** • In the next four parts of the introduction we wi'Jl ' 

. One of the frequent problems in educational indicate how the papers rel.a^ to: (1) the- plan- 
planning is that the peofffe involved in plaA- ning jirocess; (2) questions about basip skills 
ning have different interests and even different instructfon; (3) answering thfi' questions; and • 

words for describing wh^ students should " (4) apptpaches to bdsic skills instruction in each 
' !am, hqw they should be taughtrand^hat the of the four laasic skills areas. TJie final section of 
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the introduction will briefly summarize each of 
the papers. ^ • ' 

' The Planning Process 

The plaiyiing of basic skills programs and of ^ 
• * all instruction in schools is best seen as an on- 
going process. Just as, teachers need regularly to 
^ asisess their students* progress so schools ^d 

school districts need regularly to assess their 
\ basic skill§ instioictiohal programs, 

\. '* Planning should not necessarily assume that 
!^ - a new program or new^ approach to instruction 
is needed. In many situations the best approach' 
^ to impro^menf is providing help to teachers in 
carrying out a cUrfent program. The too frequent 
approach of initiating a ''new'* program every 
few^ years discourages teachers^who often are 
hot involved in making the decision. As Jay' 
Sarnuels notes in ''Characteristics of Successful . 
School Programs in Basic Skills,*' impieanent- 
- i^g a new program requires about six years and. 
significant training and supp^9r|, jpffective lead- 
ership and teacher involvement, Saijii|^3 poinfe 
but, are critical to botfi^the planning and the 
change processes. * • ^ 

, Although there ar^ urgent needs for improv- 
• ihg basic skills in^ructjon,. evidence suggests 
that we are not facing an emergency which 
would justify throwing out what we have beeA 
doing. In "Literac>;Js Rising^ But So Is Demand 
for Literacy/* John Bormuth suggests that there 
is no evidence, that reading scores in America 
are decliniiig fpY the population as a whole, but 
. evidence does point to the fact that^literacy is 
increasingly important for sticcess in our soci- 
ety. He argues that' schools must give clo^e at- 
tention to the goal of pfovi^g^effective literacy 
instruQtion for ali;:^^ents. C . " , 

These and other issues in th4 planning pro- 
cess are the focus of three of tlie papers, al- 

/ . though all (5f the papers con'tribute to planning. 

In **Making Choices in Basic Skills Instruction: 
Research and Theqcy,** Michael Kamil discusses 
the role of educatjinal research and theory in 
basiq skills planning. The chapter by Gerald 
Duffy, "Making Basic Skills.Choices: Values and 
Constraints^" exaniines the values and practical 
constraints which operate. on the planner and- 
the school, a^ decisions about basic skills in- 

Y-rJ^r^ struction are made. Charles Allen offers a first- 



hand perspective on some of the complications 
that cVn occur in planning in "At the Barri- 
cades: A Cautionary Tale.** Allen describes, a 
curriculum planning effort in response to a state 
mandate that students meet minimum require- 
ments before graduation. 

In .discussing the planning process we will 
consider goaJs, or expected student outcomes; 
instruction, or w^hat happens in the classroom; 
and assessment, or measuring of student 
outcomes. 

A crucial factor in planning is understanding 
the relationship among goals, instruction, and 
assessment. At first glance the relationship ap- 
pears obvious, goals are established,.instruction 
is aimed at reaching those goals, and the assess- 
ment 'reflects the degree to which the instruc- 
tipn has been effective in reaching the goals. 
Unfortunately, these relationships are oftea^ 
" confused. The processes of goal setting, instruc- 
tional planning, and assessn:ient planning may, 
be isolated and .uncoordinated. School district 
g6al^ may be expressed in vague or general 
terms that offer little guidance for instruction, 
or testing programs^ may be unrelated to the 
goal&^df the school or to the instruction that is 
provided: 

\ An equally unfortunate situation is where 
standardized t^sts are used without careful 
thinking about the adequacy of the range of 
skills xtfested. In such a situation the tests may 
also determine the goals and instructional pro- 
cedures used without professionals and parents 

^""eveT carefully examining what students need to 
learn for effective functioning in the comm.u- 
nity Gorth and Perkins discuss in their chap- 
ter, many states are establishing tests to be used 
throughout the state. Often *state assessments 
are focuse(f>around a minimal set of skills. Al- 

^ thoygh this can serve a useful function for the 
State, it can have negative impacts at the school 
.and district, lev^l i£ parents and proTetsiorials- 
accept 'the state competencies and tests without 
asking, whether students ifi the individualcom- 
munity or distnct need additional skills. 

The matching of goals, instiiHetion, and per- 
formance is critical for the developnient of 
effective basic skills programs. When schools 
are criticized as being ineffective, ofteri there 
may only be mismatching of these three, ele- 



mgrUs. Alihough it is unlikely that the goals of 
the sch'ool/or its instruction have remained con- 
stant'during the last 15 years, we know that, the 
standardized tests of student performance have 
not been adapted to' reflect changes either in 
curricula or in individual courses taken by stu- 
dents. What might be considered a failure>to 
teach may be the teaching of diffprerit things. 
No am6unt oF planning for curriculum change 
will be seen as effective if the tests designed 
to measi^re the results do not match goals and 
instruction. ' 

Goals are often.stated in general terms. Ideal- 
ly they are related to objectives,, which in turn 
are related directly to instruction. VVhere goals 
are not linked, to objectives and trans?lated'into 
sp^ific terms, one cannot be sure if the goals 
are being accomplished. Wi-thout (he translation 
to specifics, different people can interpret th^ 
goals in their own ways and potentially expect 
quite different outcomes from instruction. With- 
in a community, if there is disagreement a^ut^ 
the goals^of a basic skills program, it is unlikely 
that there will be agreement afbout the program's 
success. 

Coordination and interaction among goal set-' 
ting and planriing for instruction ajid^ assess- 
ment are important because the terminology 
lised to state goals is often open to many inter- 
preJtatiQns lijil the implicaiibns of those godls 
for instruction and assessment are defined. In- 
teractive planning ^mong those affected pro- 
vides the option for changing goal statements 
when it is seen how they translate into practice. 

Pat Weiler in ''Planning and Management eS 
Instruj^ion" discusses some of these same is- 
les' a& they relate to planning at the classroom 
level including the effective involvement of 
parents. 

Questions about Basic Skills Instruction ' 

In attempting to make sense of issues and 
choices in basic skills instruction, the tjiirty-ffve 
consultants suggested a number pf dimensions 
on which approaches to instruction differ. We 
have adapted their suggestions into ten ques- 
.tions which fall into the broad categories of 
goals, instruction, and assessment. The ten 
questions are selected to highlight important as- 
pects of^basic skills instruction. 



GoaJs l.kWhat are the skills' taught? 

Instruction 2. What is the order in which 
instruction takes place? 

3. How are skills taught and 
, practiced? - 

' 4. What kinds of learning ex- 
periences do studentsJiaveT? 

5^ What is the setting in which 
learning takes place? 

6r.Hbw is the learnirig' situa- 
tion structured? 

^ 7. How do teachers respond to' 
,0 students' creativity? 

8. How are student ''errors** 
, viewed? 

9. How is instruction in vari- 
ous skill areas or content 
areas coordinated or inte- 

? grated? 

, Assessment io. How is' learning assessed? 
Gojals 

What are the skills taught? The approaches 
available for consideration here relate to the 
number of different slfllls taught, as well as the 
' types of skills. In mathematics and oral com- 
munication one approach would be linjited to 
one or a few categories of skills *(for exarnple, 
those skills involved in computation or in ptib- 
lic speaking) and another approach woiild in- 
, cJude many additional categories of skills. 
Types of skills might be distinguished (1) as 
subskills (isolated skills) or holistic (meaning- 
focused or problem-solving skilly and (2) as 
school skills (academic skills) or non-school 
skills (life skills). 

Some of the factors to be considered in setting 
goals or deciding on skills to be taught^are dis- 
cussed in four of the chapters. Robert Stump 
and' Nina S^z in "Basic Skills for th)s.World of 
Work** report, on surveys of and discussions 
with school stffff employers, parents and stu- 
dents about wh%t skills are needHu in the world 
of work. In "Skills foV the Future,** Lena Lupica 
suggests that rapid changes in cultural, ethnic, 
and language standards, in the composition'of 
the nation*s worlcforce, and in the use of tech- 
nology require a"*broader definition of the goals 
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ot basic skills instruction students are to 
.sur\ i\ in their constantly changing communi- 
^ ties. Wiiridm Gorth and Marcv Perkins describe 
huu fi\e* states have identified and defined 
minimum competencies in the" basic skills -in 
respon'se to legislative mandates in "Skill Defi- 
nition in State Competency Testing Programs." 
Georgine Loncker and Marcia Mentkovvski de; 
scribe the results of a ten-year effort by a college 
faculty to more carefully describe an^ measure 
the knowledge and skills they vvishejd their 
students to learn in **A Holistic View of Adult 
Abilities." 

Instruction , • - 

What is tKe'order in which instruction takes 

place? Some educatorg would propose a set and 
inflexible ^order while others would provide 
muchilexibility. Textbooks and district curricu- 
lum guides often have -a ma|jor influence on the 
skills to be taught and the order in which they 
will be taught^ 

How are skills taught and practiced? Skills 
may be taught and practiced in isolation or in 
the context of solving a problem or communi- 
cating a message. 

\ What kinds of learning experiences do stu- 

dents have? Examples include learning by sim- 
ple repetition or learning by solving' problems 
or performing a task. More active settings might 
include student involvement* in school and 
' classroom governance and upkeep. 

What is the setting in which learning takes 
pjace? Distinctions include .learning only in 
school settings andlparning in non-school set- 
tings, as discussed^V Betty Beck in "Learning^ 
• in Real-Life Cqntexts.*^' 

How is the learning situation structured? 

Formal (highly structured) or informal (more 
dependent on student initiative) structures are 
compared, as are individual and ^roup work. 
In "Classroom Management. Making Time to 
/ Learn Basic ^Skills," Linda Anderson discusses 

the research on classroom management and of- 
fers concrete examples of effective and ineffec- 
tive techniques used by teachers. 

How do teachers r^pond to students' crea- 
tivity? Creativity may be encouraged or discour- 
aged, either directly or indirectlj^oo the course 
of teaching any of the basic skills. ' 
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How are student ^'errors'' viewed? Another 
distinction is between an emphasis on correct- 
ing '''errors" or using student responses as clues 
to the students' reasoning processes. Regardless 
of the emphasis on errors, consultants agreed 
that correction should be made in a w^ay that is 
not destructive to the child's self-esteem. 

How is instruction in various skill areas and 
content areas coordinated or integrated? Each 
basic skills^ area may be taugljt in isolation so 
that it receives"^ focused attention from the. learn- 
er, or in conjunction with other curriculum, so 
relationships with other curricuTlim content are 
seen and so that more than one subject may be 
taught through a sfngle learning experience. 

Most of the papers in the 'issues in Basic 
Skills Instruction" secti^ relate to the question 
on coordination or integration oP instruction. 
They deal with the interrelationships among the 
•basic skills, the relationships of basic skills in- 
struction to ^ther areas ^of the .curriculum, and 
the relaUoriship of basic skills instruction to 
dealing with* non-school situations. Those pa- 
pers are important in suggesting how the entire 
. school experience can contribute to learning 
and reinforcing the basic skills, thus^'increasing 
the effectiveness and meaningfulness of basic 
skills instruction and learning. 

•Dorothy Strickland, in "Integrating the Basic 
Skills through tl^e Content Areas," describes a 
framework for integrating the basic skills, both 
among the basic .skills aad 'with other areas of 
the curriculum. The collaborative effort by a 
number of professional organizations to eqcour- 
age an expanded view of the basics is described 
by Marjorie Farmer in "The Essentials of Edu- 
cation: A Broader View of /the Basics." John 
Meehan, in "State Leadership in Basic Skills," 
and James MacLean, in "Forward to the Basics 
— Ontario Style," describe the planning and 
implementation of programs dev^eloped at^he 
state or province Jevel, programs w^hich empha- 
sized integration of instruction across the basic 
skills. 

The use of real-life problem solving i^, 
the focus of Betty Beck s chapter "Learning in 
Real-Life Contexts." In "What's Basic: A Con- 
structivisjl View," Tom O'Brien provides a 
theoretical framework for basic skills instruc- 
tion. That framework emphasizes the cfhild's 
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. use of the basic: skills to 'make sense of the 
j world., O'Brien suggests that learning basic 
I skills^^e integrated with the larger tasks of 
learning to cope with and understanding the 

♦VVOFld. 

Assessment 

[ How js learning assessed? T\\i^ question in- 
cludes issues of frequency and formality of 
assessment. Decision? about. how to monitor 
stud.ents' progress have an important impact on, 
instruction and student learning. 

In ''Classroom Monitoring and Assessment" 
Vito Perrone^and Walter Haney discuss the im- 
portance of both informal and formal proce- 
dures — including record-keeping and norm- 
referenced and criterion-referenced testing — 
for determining the progress .students have 
,made and for communicating effectively vvith 
parents. Assessment is also often thought of as 
formative or summative. Formaj^e, O'r ongoing, 
assessment is used ever> day in the classroom.to 
monitor learning and to jnake adjustments in 
instruction as necessary, ^urrimative, or final, 
assessment is done periocwcally to assess the 
overall instructional progra^ 



Answering the Questions 

The next section of'^the introduction will dis- 
cuss each of the basic skilliarAasLand use charts 
to outline significantly dfrfer^t jipprdaches to 
in-st^uction. As backgrounoTor useVf that infor- 
mation, we vmU provide here an orientation on 
""how to use the charts in answering th\ ten ques- 
*ti6ns as part of planning basic skills programs. 

The charts indicate alternative answers to 
each of the ten questions 3s seen from two or 
three approaches. The approaches help to\clar- 
ify selected components of instruction 1 and 
should help to focus basic skills planningldis- 
* cussions. Three points sho'uld be emphas|ized 
before we discuss how to use the charts. 

First, although the charts characterize dif-V 
' uferent '^approaches'' to instruction, we do not 
consider any of these approaches to be exact 
descriptions of what teachers do in the class- 
room. The charts are, instead, designed to'high- 
^ light different responses to each question. The 
responses given are not thev^only responses 
Q TUSS^le. 
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.Second, most of the project consultants, par- 
ticularly administrators and ■ teachers, empha- 
sized that instruction usually consists of a mix 
of several approaches — a mix that ma^^ vary. 
* depending upon the teacher, the student, and 
the comnitinity. The mix will also vary because 
of different state requirements, different com- 
munity needs, different available, teaching 
skills, and differences in students. 

Among the participants in the projtect were 
several highly respected teachers identifieH by 
the two'teacher unions and several administra- 
tors chosen by professional associations* and 
state departments of -edjucation. They empha- 
sized that educators in schooljs do not care about 
choosing a subskills, a holistic, or any^otfeeMet^^^^^^^^*^ 
approach. They suggested that rtrosTTeaphers 
use elements of each approach and that the im- 
portant issues are how to design insti:uction that 
is effective and that meets the needs of the indi- 
\ ijdual child and how to maintain the flexibility 
to respond to changes in children's needs. They 
agreed, however, that teachers may emphasize 
or use more of one approach than another. 

The third, point is that students may nee(? to 
'be exposed to more tiiarr one Approach to in- 
struction. The papers by Peterson and Resnick ^ 
suggest that different approaches to instruction 
lead to different outcomes, and the papers by 
Stump and Selz, Loacker and Mentkowski, and 
Lupica suggest that students need the outcomes 
, from the two or three different approaches. In 
addition, some students learn better when they 
are exposed to more than one approach, and 
some teachers teach better^using one or another 
approach. * . ' * 

Most of the teachers, administrators, and 
researchers who met with us for tfcree days to 
discuss these issues agreed with the idea that 
schools should be encouraged to use a rich mix. 
rather than a pure form of any approach. They 
were not necessarily saying that they thought a 
rich mix was the "best" instruction* They were , 
saying, liowever, that, given the realities of the 
range of beliefs among parents and among pro- 
fessions, a rich mix was the preferred goal in 
basic skills planning. 

Such a mix would Include availability in a' 
stihool. If Tfornr a cl&^sroam,* (if learning 6xp"6H- 
ences representing several approaches to basic 



skills iristryction. Several consultants warned 
however, dgdirit^t allowing the mix to become 
random and against aV^tivities associated with 
dn\ approach being d6ne carelessly or in such a 
wax that the basic assuniptions behind the ap- 
proach would he violated. 

The brief statements in the next section and 
the chart on each basic slcills area are not defini- 
tive statements.. They are. rather, attempts at 
hLghlightlng ideas in the papers. The charts are 
e)ffered as tools which might aid in identifying 
strengtl^is. weaknesses, and places for potential 
improvement in instruction. • 

Within each basic skills area the ten ques- 
tions on the chart provide a focus Tor examin- 
Tfig '*cwrr«at -instructiofl, identifying a^as in 
which instruct iBh;'*Tmgiit be improved^^d de- 
termining how to achieve the improv^ents. 
In reading the charts planners ml^/t ask — 
for each question — What are the strengths 
and. weaknesses of each approach? and, What 
'is being overemphasized or underemphasized 
in our program? This would alert them to 
strengths to be preserved and potential, prob- 
lems to be <,corrected. With that information, 
planners can determine how to achieve neces- 
sary improvements. 

Brief, overviews of each of th& basic skills 
areas follow. In writing, we have outlined the 
characteristics of product-oriented instruction 
and process-oriented instruction. In oral com- 
munication, we have outlined the traditional 
approach, .a minimum competencies approach, 
and a functional approach. In mathemaiics, we 
have outlined an approach in which the^focus is 
on having children learn computational skills 
and another in which the focus is on helping 
children .to develop their ability to solve prob- 
lems in ten different mathematics areas. Finally, 
in reading,! we have presented a subskills 
approach and^a holistic, or meanifig-focu'sed, 
approach. 

Writing • ' 

When most people think of the word "writ- 
ing,'* the> think of a piece of p^per with words,' 
phrases, sentences, or paragraphs written on it. 
"Good writing" usually means writing that re- 
flecis generally agreed-upon rules' qf grammar, 
usage, spelling, vocabulary, and even handwrit- 



ing. Actually, this is,the way that educators have 
traditionally thought of writing^lnstructipn in 
the classroom. The goal has been to have stu- 
dents learn about the mechanics of writing in 
an establishecl sequence. If they master tKe 
mechanics and have .'a reasonable .amount q( 
practice, they will eventually become "good 
writers," though perhaps not poets or novelists. 
This approach to writing instruction focuses on 
the final product of writing. 

Over the past decade a group of Researchers 
and educators has beguh to talk aboutwriting as^ 
a set of processes and to stress tha^roortance 
of having children learn to write by^eating a 
clas3i<^om environment which ei1co^»ges riisk 
taking,' lots of writing, and build4ug^o5l young 
"children's already extensive knowJledg^.of lan- 
guage. Proponents of the processes approach to 
teaching writing suggest that chil(^ren be taught 
tio use four stages in their writing — prewriting, 
drafting, revising, and editing. ^^^^ . , 

Prewriting is a period when children generate 
ideas, organize their thoughts labout srpecific 
ideas, talk to other childreriand to adults about 
their ideas, decide why they want to witg (de- 
termine their purpose), decide who they want to 
write for, and generally build their motivation 
to writQ. In the drafting istage, they put their 
thoughts on paper: mis mighi be a free-flowing 
process, or the writing might.be done using a 
" mental or writteri outline.^ 

In the revision sjage, the student might make 
major changes in the writing — adding, delet- ^ 
ing, or rewriting large portions, and possibly 
reorganizing. It is possible that the'stiident may 
have an Important new thought which will re- 
quire additional thinking and drafting. Changes 
in tone, focus, or point of view may occur, and 
the student may give som^ ^tention to spelling, 
grammar, and other meclwiical concerns. Revi- 
sion may occur once, twice, or several times. 
Some pieces of writing might "neyer please Ihe 
^ writer. 

The 'editing stage-is thq^'time for students to 
put the finishing touches on their writing. At 
this point they pay close attention to vocabulary, 
gramnrialf punctuation, capitalization,, usage, 
spelling, and handwriting. After all, the final 
pradtict is the physipal representation of a great 
deal of time and energy. 
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In 1978. in response to a request from the'^U.S. 
Office of Education, the Na,tional Council of 
teachers of English (NCTE)- developed a state- 
ment of ''Standards' for Basic Skills Writing 
Programs/' The purpose of the Standards is to 
assist school districts in defining the content of 
their instructional programs in writing. The 
Standards recognize the importance of teaching 
both the processes of writing and the conven- 
tions of edited American English. They also 
urge that sufficient. time be devoted to writing 
during the school day. 

An important point made by the Standards is, 
"Teachers with major responsibility for writing 
instruction (should) receive continuihg edyca- 
tion refecting current knov\ ledge about the 
. teaching of writing." Many teachers may also 
need to become more frequent writers them- 
selv^QS in order to understand children's re- 
actions to vvritmg processes. 

\ ' V The Standards, a history oP their develop- 
ment, and a discussion of their implication^ for * 

• classroom practice can be found in Charles 
Suhor's paper, "NCTE Statement on Standards 
for Basic Skills Writing Programs/'^ 

What does ir^truction which focuses on writ- 

• * ing as a product look like? Conversely, how can 

we characterize an instructiotial program which 
^ has writing processes as its primary focus? 

"Figure 1 describes^^^h kind of approach in 
^ gelation to the ten questiops we have discussed. 
AgHin, (1) for any of the. questions, a writing 
program may include major elements Q-f J^pth of 
the approaches described, as well as ^|^other 
approaches, and. [2] the answers, given f^;^he 
questions represent samples within a range of 
answirs that c6uld be given. 

^ ^ Jn addition to Charles Suhor's paper, Volume " 
2 jncIudeV three papers which are designed to 
assist school districts and individual teachers in 
making decisions about writing instruction. 
^ Vivian Davis describes approaches to and prac- 
tices for the teaching of mechamcMn her paper, 
5 'Teaching the Mechanical Conventions of Writ- v 

i ing/' She presents some'^ of the suggestions of \ 
eduf:ators and researchers about what should 
be taught, in what ^ sequence, an^ using what 
1ystrtrctional'--approa ches. Res earch has n o t 
Q established the best way to teach the mechanics 
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of writing. Many approaches jire used and are 
effective. , 

Two papers-fofcus on ieaclunj^* writing as a 
process. In *'.The Movement toward Meaning- 
Focused Writing," Robert Brown. )r.. distusses 
diff4culties in writing and teaching writing, 
how writing differs from conversation (the fact 
that it does differ makes writing even 
for students to learn), and hdvv tead^Trs can 
succeed in the classroom in spite of^ll the dif- 
ficulties inherent in the learnir^g and teaching 
processes. 

Thomas Nevvkirk, in 'Thy^ Writer as Experi- 
menter," describes the phhses a child goes 
through as he or she learna to write — from 
dravVrng and writing using inXented spelling to 
a mature phase in which writing, represents in- 
t formed commitment. Suggestions for guiding 
students through the prewriting, d\{*ting, revis- 
ing, and editing stages while they\ire going 
through the learning process can found - 
throughout the paper. 

Speakings and Listening 

' Speaking tind listening have always beeiVan 
• integral part of the basic skills curriculu\ 
Show and tell, oral reading, responding td^ 
teacher questions, oral book reports, reciting of 
poems or famous speeches, and class plays are 
faniiliar to all of us, and they are still present in - 
the language arts durftculur^. Yet such activities^ 
as oral bopk report^ and^QlesI^ plays are consid- , - 
ered special ev^en^ts^ln most classrooms, aJ\d 
there are not many tirit^s each day that a child ih % 
a class of twenty-five oT thirty children gets'^d 
answer a teacher's question. \\ 

Most teachers do- not teach oral communicia-: 
^ tion as a set of skills necfeSsary for students to 
function effectively in society as they^do rea'd- 
ing, writing, and^m&thfematical slcills: Yet chil- 
dren outside of the classroom, and most adults, 
spend much^more tinSe^falkipg arid 'listening 
during ^he average d^ than* they dp reading, 
writing, or solving mathenThtical problems. 
Good oral communicajion skills are important, . 
and they can be taught. ». *' 

In 1978> t'he Educational Policies Board of the 
Speech Coi^unication Association (SCA) es- 
4ablishedl 



speaking and listening competencies for hig 



Figure 1, Writing Instruction 

Questions to be asked by planners for each category: 
What IS the current practice in our school district? What is overemphasized'^ What is underemphasized? 



Goals 

What are the skills 
taught 



Focus on Products 

Handwntmg —children ^re taught to write 
with ease, clarity, and enough speed that 
their handwriting does not restrict their 
expression of ideas. Spelling — children 
are taught rules for spelling, the meanings 
and pronunciations of words they are 
learning to spelK^and they are expected 
to use the words in their own speech and 
writing. Capitalization and punctuation 
rules are usually taught m a predeterminid 



sequence from grades one through six. 
. Grammar and usage — tense, agreement 
sentence structure, etc. 



Instruction 

What is the order in 
which instruction 
takes place? 




Other Approaches* 



How are skills taught 
and practiced? 



The sequence in which skills are taugl 
IS highly structured, with simple cona 
being taught before more drfft^Jlt conl 
cepts. Children are taught to write simple 
sentences, then complex sentences, para- 
graphs, and essays. Order in teaching stu- 
dents to write for different purposes i > 
usually from expressiv^ to narrative 1 o 
persuasive.. 

Formal writing instruction usually betins 
after children can read. In spelling, ohildren 
are givqn a listof^words eaqh^week/They 
complete workbook exercises, usually 
write senterices using the words, and are 
tested at the end of the week. Instruction in 
the useof capitalization, puncti^tion, and 
grammar usually occurs throi^gh formal 
lessons and written exeroses and through 
analysis of and feedb3CK on student writ- 
ing. These skllls^ar^practiced through 
completiop-af^rkbook exercises and 
writipg'Sss ig nme nts . 

^These lines represent other possible approaches to writing instruction. 



FoCus on Processes 

Children are taught to understand wnting procesi&esand tp 
realize the need for flexibility. This includes prewnting skills, , 
drafting skills, and, later, revising and editing sKills. They are / 
taught to read and assess the writing of others, particularly th|ir 
peers, and to be critics of their own writing. They are taught 
handwriting, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, andgrammar 
and usage as part of the editing process. Emphasis is on clarity 
of meaning, so that thelntended audience will understand what 
the'wnter is trying tp say * - • <» 



Writing instruction emphasizes writing as a set of processes! 
At all levels instruction treats each part of the wnting process 
Practice in the techniques of prewnting (for very young children, 
this might be drawing) and drafting comes first. Later, children 
are taught techniques for revising and editirtg. The mechanics 
of wnting are taught as part of the editing process. Emphasis 
th roughout IS on purpose for writing and identification of 
audience. 



Children are taught to wnte by having lots of writing expen- 
^ences — this begins as early as kindergarten. They are encour- 
aged to verbalize their ideas by talking to the teacher and their 
classmates. Assignments are broken down Into smalPsteps to 
help the stude'nts explore and organize the topic, decide on a 
purpose, for their wnting, identify ar\6 think abbut their audience, 
and adopt a point of view. Students are taught the mechanics of 
wnting as they need to know them, most often during the editing 
process. The student/teacher conference is used frequently as 
a teaching and assessment strategy, usually dunng the revision 
stage of a piece of writing. 



. Figure 1., Writing lnsti;uctiQn (Continued) 



What kinds of learn-, 
tng expenehces do 
students have? 



What IS the setting in 
which teaming tak^s 
place? 



How is ihe learning 
situation structured? 



Howd^eachers 
respond to students' 
creativity? 



How are student 
"errors" viewed? 



Focus on Products . « 

Learning^by role, memorizing rules, 
completing many exercises that iHuslrale 
the same rules. Students often select 
writing topics from lists provided by tlie * 
teacher. In many classrooms, students ^ 
receive one formal writing assignment per 
wfeel<.TIie audience for the wntihg IS • 

'usually perceived by thestudent to be the 

• teaciier. -""^ 

frimanly in school, using commercially 
published ."grammar bool<s." worl<booRs. 
and often teacfier-de\<eloped worl<sheets 
for practice. Attempts to motivate children 
are made through giving them htgh- 
interest toplcs^o write about and through 
encouraging them to choose their own 
topics Samples of student writing are dis- 
cussed by the whole class and are often 
displayed in the classroom. 

"highly structured and formal. Most worl< \s 
either vyhole class instruction, individual 
seatwork. or homework. «i 



Although the teaching of the conventions 

of wnting does not usually encourage 

students to be creative, an effort is mdde 

to motivate students and to encourage * 

attempts at creativity, within the constraints 

of existing rules. 

• * 

Specific skill deficit^ are diagnosed by the 
teacher based on identificalion of recurrent 
error patterns. The child Is given individu- 
alized instruction and addi^onal^ractice 
worksheets to help correct the problem. 
Children with similar error patterns might 
be helped iit smalJ groups. , , 



Other Approaches 



FoQUS on Processes ' ^ X • 

When they enter school, children are already accomplished 
language learners. Jheir previous expenences are the basis for 
early writing activities. The child learns: to wnte by drawing." by 
talking, by reading, and by being encouraged to write in a warm, 
positive atmosphere. The teacher serves as gMide; facilitator, 
sounding board, but not always as the audience. Children are 
encouragi^td write for their peers, parents, and other ' 
audiences. 



Pnmarlly expenence-based, using children's own Internal moti- 
vation to express thero^elves. Emphasis is on the students' 
personal expenences in school and out of school. Open atmo- 
sphere that encourages sharing of ideas with the tfeacherand 
among students. 



The teacher serves as guide and facilitator in a relatively infor- 
mal atmosphere. Skillsftre iearned as the children are motivated 
to learn them in order to achieve cfenty in their wnting. Lots of 
one-to-one (both studenf/teacherand student/student) inter- 
action and lots of small^ro^p shanng and wnting. 

The entire focus of the wnting program is% build and maintain 
students' interest in wnting. They are encouraged to be as crea- 
tive as they can be. The only constraint on their creativity is that 
their ideas must be clear and their purpose accomplished with 
the Intended audiencfe.' ' . ' ' 



•Errors in student writing are viewed as a natural part of the 
jTlearnlng process, Risk taking is'encouraged. Most errors will * 

disappear as students mature. Those that do not will require 
, ' guidance from^the teacher for correctloh. The teacher Is more 
» concerned about students' understanding of the process and 
purpose of writing than about errors in the-product. Uses the 
product as bagis of feedback on the process ttie stud^used. 



How is-instruction 
in various skill areas 
or content areas 
coordinated 0^ 
integrated? 



Assessment 

How is learning 
assessed? 




Figure 1. Writing Instruction (Continued) 



Focus on Products 

Writing instruction Is part of the language 
arts program irt all ^hools.^ Although writ- . 
ing is likely to be used In content area 
courses such as science and social 
studies, students are not-usually graded on^^ 
their writing ability by teachers of those 
courses. VWfting in these courses is often 
just a matter of answering lists of ques- 
tionsj although they might also require 
occasional'Written reports. Some content- 
area teachers require the keeping of a 
journal. 



Student grades depend on their perfor- 
mance on spelling tests, completion of 
workbook exercises, and their perfor- 
mance on tests to assess specific skills, 
* as well as- their grades o^writing assign* 
menis. Evaluation of writing assignments 
reflects informed judgments about clarity, 
content, and'the conventions of spelling, * 
mechanics, and usage. 



Other Approaches 



Focus on Processes^ 

Because 4t is so important that students do a tot of writing, they 
* ^are encouraged to wrrte in allot the cor\tent areas, for example, 
lo keep jojjrnals, to work and vyrite in activity centers, to assist 
in designing, writing copy for, and building displays in the 
classroom. • 



/ 

Primary attention is given to students' ability to dffeetfvely com- 
rpunicate their ideas in relation to their purpose and audience. 
Student/teacher conferences permit informal ongoing diagnosis 
and feedback to the student. Evaluation is base(] on complete 
pieces of writing and reflects informed judgments, first, about 
clarity and content and then about conventions of spelllQg, 
mechanics, and'usage. 
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school graduates. The ^ist of recammendatibns, 
which is included in Fred Jandt's paper, **Oral 
Communication: Individual Skills Focks/' de- 
scribes the competencies whi^^^tudents.must 
develop in e'ach of three areas, occupational, 
citizenship, and mainten'an)::e. The competen- 
cies within each area are categorized in' the 
following way: ' . * 

' 1. Communication codes ^ this set of skills 
dedls with minimal abilities in speaking 
and understanding spoken English and 
using* nonverbal signs (e.g., gesture^ and 
facial expressions). ^ ^ 

2, Oral message evaluation — the use of 
standards of^ppraisal to make judgments 
about oral messagesX^r their effects. 

■ 3. Basic speech communication skills — the 
• process of selefcting message elements 
and arranging them to produce spoken 
messages. 

4. Human relations — skills used for building 
and. maintaining, personal relationships 
and for resolving conflict. 

In 1979, SCA wtnt beyond this initial set of 
guidelines to develop, with the American ^ 
Speech-Language-Hearing.Association,^ list of 
'*Standards for Effective Oral Communication 
Programs.** The Standards emphaslfce the every- 
day needs of students, the classroom as a prac- 
tical communication environment, and the ex- 
pansion of thjB student's repertoire of speak- 
ing and listening behaviors. 'These Standards 
are included in Barbara Lieb-Brilhart's* p'aper, 
**Standards for Effective Oral Communication 
Programs." 'Lieb^Bcilhart describes the devel- 
opment of the Standards, assumi3tions- upon 
which they are 'based, apd tensions they may 
cause ill the educational community as sclho'ol 
districts. begin to implement them. 

A pressing problem for educators in pral com-* 
munication is the assessment ofc student skills. 
SCA has provided guidance in the assessment 
of'oral communication skills in the form^of the 
**Criteria for JEvaluating Instruri^hts and Proce- 
dures for Assessing Speaking and Listening." 
The criteria appear in Jandt's paper. Among 
otKer things, the criteria call for assessment that 
(1) clearly distinguishes speaking and listening 
fgpformance from reading and writing ability 



(2) -emphasizes the applica^on of speaking 
and listening abilities in familiar^situations, 

(3) involves situations allowing for a r«ange*of 
acceptable responses, (4) is standardized and 
has content valf3ity, (5)' avoids creating undue 
stress or anxiety, and (6) is. free (>Csexual,^cul- 
tural, racial, and ethnic stereotyping. 

In describing approaches to speaking and lis- 
tening ihstruction. we will focus in Figure 2 on 
a classrooni in^which an activities approach is 
found, a. cmssroom where minitual competen-_ 
cies arg taught, and a classro6m thatiocuses on 
functional communication. In oral communica- 
tion, there have not been clear. definitions of 
these tljtee approaches, and othdr approaches 
have been described. Regardless of the approach 
or mixture of approaches used, all educators 
need to become strongly committed to this de- 
velopment of oral communication program^ 

The institutfonaltzation of such prograih«L 
will require specific planning. Barbara Lieb- 
Brilhart warns that . ^ . . 

While assessment may be difficult; it is al»p im- 
portant that educator^ pot use this as a reason for 
leaving or^l communication Qut of the basic stills 
curriculum. In fact, as oral communication pro- 
grams are being designed, more state and federal ' 
agencief , as \Arell as research organizations, are 
developing assessment procedures. . . . Test pub- 
lishers are also participating in the development 
of suitable instruments. Mthough these actTvities 
« are helpful and encouragmg, it^is important -that 
ease Df ass^essmeilt not determine the content of 
the curriculum.'(p. 44)^ / . 

. .School districts planning to implement an in- 
structional program in^ oral cotnmunication 
based on SCA's speaking and listening co: 
pet,encies will .fin^l ^valuable suggestions 
Clarice Lowe's paper, ^Application of Minimal 
Speaking aad Listening^ Com'petenci^." School 
districts which are considering implementing 
a functional approach in the classroom will be 
interested jn reading Barbara Wood's ^paper, 
*'Orai Communication: Holistif Skills/Func- 

. tional Approach." 
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Goals 

What are the skills 
taught? ^ • 



Instructfon 

What IS the order in 
whicb instruction 
takes place? 



Figure 2. Speaking and Listening Instruction 

Questions to be asked iSy planners for each category. 
What /5 the current practice in our school district? What is overemphasized'^ What is un^eremphasized'^ 



Activities Focus 

The primary goal of the instruc- 
tional program is ft) perfect 
speaking as an art form in 
formal activities such as public 
speaking, oral interpretation, 
debate and drama. Very little 
iormh\ instruction Is given in the 
elementary grades: Children 
are taught to speak with e^se 

, and claoty at a reasonable rate. 
As they grow dider, they must 
^ay attention to loudness, pitch, 
and correctness. For oral book 
reports and speeches, children 
are taught how to organize their 
ideas and the steps Involved In 

' preparing fpr Informative and 
persuasive speaking. Few oral 
int6rpretatior1 and drama^kills 
are taught, although some chil- 

( dren do perform. 



Children are encouraged to 
s^eak in front of a group in 
kindergarteaand the primary 
gjades to describe an object 
tdsy^vould like to share with the 



Others* 



*These lines represent other possible approaches to speaking and listening inrstruction. 



Minimal Competencies 

Communication codes: listen 
> effectively to spoken English, 
use^words, pronunciation, and 
grammar appropriate foe situa- 
tion, use nonverbal signs appro- 
priate for situation, use voice • 
, effectively. Oral message evalu- 
a^on : Identify main ideas in 
messages, distinguish facts ' 
from opinions, distinguish be- 
tween Informative and persua- 
islve messages, recognize when 
another does not understand 
your message. Basic speech 
^ communication skills: express 
ideas clearly and concisefy. 
express and defend with evi- 
dence your point of view, orga- 
nize messages so that others \ 
can understand, ask questions 
to obtain information,'answer 
questions effectively, give con- 
cise and accurate-directions, 
summanze messages. Human 
relations: describe Another's 
viewpoint, describe differences 
in opinion, express feelings to 
others, perform social rituals.' 
Occupational, citizenship, and 
maintenance applications are 
taught for each of these skills. 



. Information Is presented so that 
the student progresses from ^ 
simple to complex levels of . 
speaking and listening ability. 
The lisarning experience pro- 
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Others* Functional 

Children at all levels are given 
expenences that allow them to 
develop their skills in fiye areas, 
which are functions of everyday 
interactions: controlling, sharing 
feelings, Informing; ritualizing, 
(skills, such as taking turns in 
cdnv^rsatloris, vyhlch help to 
sustain our social relationships), 
and imagining (fantasizing, 
storytelling, 6tc.). Children are 
taught to understand the Impor- 
tance of, respond to, and use 
nonverbal messages. Chlldrc^ii 
learn how to select strategies 
from their repertoire of skills, 
how to Implement the strategies^ 
and how to evaluate the results 
of the communication. 



Students at all levels, from pre- 
school through high schopl, are 
given practice in using five com- 
munication functions (control- 
ling, sharing feelings, informing. 



Figure 2. Speaking and Listening Instruction (Continued), 



Activities Focus 

group. Developing attention 
* span and encouraging children 
to asK questions begins at this 
time. Throughout the primary, 
intermediate, and middle 
grades, children are given op- 
portmiitiesto perform in front of 
thedass,with minimal formal 
•instructioFf. During the junior 
high school years, students may 
be given basic instruction on 
developing and delivering 
speeches. Formal instruction is 
available to some extent in most 
high schools, usually through 
one^seniester electives. 



How afe skills taught 
and practiced? 



For the most pari, children in:*, 
primary and intermediate 
grades are asked to perform 
(show and tell, oral reading, 
reciting poetry, etc.) without 
specificjnstruction. Very young 
children are encouraged in 
show and tell through teacher ' 
questions'. Developin^listening 
skills in young children involves 
teaching them to attend and en- 
' cburaging them to ask ques- 
tions. As children get older, the 
teagtl^r may give guidelines to 
th^clMS as a whole. When chil- 
dren bebinto give speeches 
(usually Injuniorhigh school), 
they argjiven specific instruc- 
tion>rforganizlng ideas, devel- 
oping the speech, and oral de- 
livery strategies. Listening skills 
•instruction tends to involve 
' having students listen for spe- 
cific elements in a performance 
and then asking them to re- 
spond to the performance 



Others Minimal Competencies 

vides a link between earlier 
speaking and listening experi- 
ences, with activities designed 
to build the students' ability to 
functioa competently in a wide 
array of communication con- 
texts. Activities designed to 
increase students' ability to use 
communication codes and basic 
oral communication skills, to 
evaluate oral messages, and to 
build and maintain human rela- 
tions are designed at all grade < 
levejs. < 



^ Teachers teach the principles 
of effective communication 
directly. Teachers can empha- 
size either skills prac^ce or 

. behavior that requires the appli- 
cation of the skills, or both. 
Focus is on expanding students' 
abilities to understand and cope 
with their environtnent. Empha- 
sis on both conceptual and 
experiential learriing^A^ost skills 
are taught through activities 
carried out in groupsrthe activi- 
ties are followed by class dis- . 
cussion led by the teacher. The 
teacher tries to maintain con- 
tinuity fronfractivity to activity 
and to give students recurring 
experiences, so that their learn- 
ing will be r^nforded. 



Others Functional ^ 

ritualizing, and imagining). As 
students get older and gain in 
experience, they are en^ur- 
aged to use a wider 
strategies from their repert( 
they are expected to refine 
to better express their seli 
criteria, their performances 
become more creative, and 
will be expected to ase more 
evidence to support their 
ev^lluations. 



nd^ 



ey 



The |unctional approach in- 
volves the use of exercises 
which (1 ) focus on one primary 
communication function; (2) are 
practical and worthy of students' 

-attention; (3) involve as many , 
students as possible; and (4) 
through effectivejdiscussion/ 
leadership techniques, encour- 
age the students themselves to 
provide observations on and 
evaluations of the exercise. The 
fundamental approach in the 
classroom is to provide exer- 
cises that involve activities that 

, are highly familiar situations for 
the students, wherd they can • 
easily imagine what to say and 
do. Lots of role playing is used. 



Figure 2. Speaking and Listening Instruction ^Continued) 



What kinds of learn- 
ing*expenences do 
students have? 



Activities Focus 

Pri mary grades: show and tell, 



\ 



What is the setting in 
which learning takes 
place? 



How is the.learning 
situation structured? 



3'^ 



oral reading in unison, listening^ 
to teacher read or records.'Pri- 
mary and intermediate grades, 
middle grades: answering 
teacher questions or repeating 
after teacher, reciting indass, 
paraph rasing 'and sumjriarlzing, 
oral book reports, class plays, 
organizing and delivering 
speeches. 

Primarily in school. In the early' 
grades there is frequently a 
special place in the classroom 
for show and tell. As children 
grow older, oral performance 
tends to occur in front of class- 
mates seated at their desks. 



When activities take place, they 
are highly structured and for- 
mal. Show and tell,' for example, 
involves each child speaking 
in turn while the others listen 
and then ask questions. Stu- 
dent performances are also for- 
mal situations. Because 25-30 ' 
stydents must perform, very 
little time, rf any, is given to 
large group respohses to 
performances. 

Small group activities may in- ' 
volve unison reading, preparing 
for a clas^ play, occasional role 
playing. 



Others 
I *l 



Minimal Competencies 

Role playing, discussion and _ 
small group activities are atthe~ 
center of the instructional 
program. Some public 
performance. 



Others Functional 



Children's own experiences are 
expanded upon, but activities 
are also designed by the 
teacher to add specific new 
skill&to the students' repertoire. 
Activities increase fn difficulty as 
students grow older. Activities 
may take the children into the 
community, where they learn to 
• interact with a variety of people 
in a variety of contexts. 

The teacher designs specific 
activities for students, which . 
allow them to. practice existing 
and new skills, give students 
recurring experiences, become 
mo^e challenging as students 
become more mature, and ex- 
hibit a high degree of continuity 
from activity to activity. 

Most activities are earned out in 
small groups, so that maximum 
interaction can be obtair^ed. 



Learning through a process^of 



selecting oraTcommunication 
strategies, implementing those 
strategies, and evaluating the 
Effectiveness of the communi- 
cation. Role playing, discussion, 
student/teacher and student/ 
student interaction, and small 
. group activities are at the' center 
of the instructional program. 



Children's experiences outside 
of school are used to create a 
functional, meaningful learning 
base. Activities may often take 
them outside of the classroom, 
where they can practice inter- 
acting with a variety of people in 
a variety of contejcts. 



The teacher arranges the envi- 
ronment to encoura^ge as much 
interaction as possible, designs 
relevant^ appropriate activities, 
and provides adequate time for 
feedback from peers and for^ 
self-evaluatioa 

There is a great deal of work in 
dyads (two students) and In 
small groups. 
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figure "2. 



Speaking and Listening Instruction (Continued) 

ft 



' How do teachers 
respond to students' 
creativity? 



How are student 
-^'errors" viewed"^ 



How is instruction 
in various skill areas 
or cqntent areas 
coordinated or 
integrated? . 



Assessment 

How i^ learning 
assessed? 



Activities Focus 

'^Students are encouraged to be 
creative but are given limited 
opportunities to do so. 



Student performances before 
.the class are usually uninter- ^ 
rupted. The teacher may then / 
comment on the performance ^ 
either for the benefit of the • 
whole class or in a student/ > 
teacher conference. Occasion- 
ally students are asked to prac- - 
tice some more and perform 
again. Often, students wait until 
the next assignment to have an 
opportunity to correct their 
problems. 

Oral performance, especially . 
oral reading, giving speeches, 
and dramatic performances, is 
integrated with reading and 
writing instruction and occa- 
sionally with social studies 
instruction. ^ f 



Ongoing inforrnal diagnosis by 
the tpacher. ChildreQ are graded 
on their performances based 



Others Minimai Competencies 

Students are encouraged to be . 
creative. A constraint on student 
creativity is the responsibility to 
keep in mind the purpose and 
goal of the communication and ' 
•'^ the rights and responsibilities 
' of other participants in the 
" communication. 

Teacher takes (he role of guide 
and facilitator, asking focused 
questions of individualsand 
groups. Peer responses and' . 
questions are also an important 
part of the process. ■ 



The use of oral communication 
skills is often directly related to 
the U6e o1 knowledge gamed 
from content area instruction." 



Ongoing informal diagnosis by 
the teacher. Assessment em- 
phasizes the application oi 



Others Functional 

Students are encouraged to be 
creative. A constraint on student 
creativity Is the responsibility to- 
keep in mind the purpose and 
go^l of the communication and 
the rights and responsibilities 
of other participants in the 
communication. 

The teaclr'er helps the students 
evaluate themselves and their 
peers when something seems 
to be going wrong in a com- 
r^unication. Students are en- 
couragetfto take risks. Though 
students may benefit from 
suggestions from the teacher, 
suggestions 6i this nature are 
not often incorporated into 
the students' communication , 
systems. 



The relationship between con- 
tent areainstructlon and oral 
communication instruction is 
critical throughout the school 
years. Content area teachers 
can contribute to the learning 
of speaking and listening skills 
by developing activities which 
relate content and oral com- ' 
munication skills to reai-life 
^xpenences. 



Evaluation of student progress 
rests in the Student/teacher 
discussion of their observations 
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\ « ; ' figure 2, Speaking an^y^enlng Instruction (Continued) 



A(5tlvltle&Focu5 

oa the infomied'judgment of the 
.teacher. As they growoTder, > 
ch^ildren are usually graded 
^ through th^ us^ ofa teacher- . 
clevel6ped4ist of criteria. " 



Others ^ 




^Minimal pompetericle^ 

speaking an'd listening skills tr> 
/faniiliar-sltuations. Assessment 
is indiyidualized, jnvoking ' 
observations, self-evaluation, 
* listeners' responses to mes- 
' sages, and forma] tests. 



Others Functional 

/and analyses of classrdom ef- p 
. forts. Theje^her's role is to , ^ 
observe*&id<lescribe communi-'^ 
cation, summarize communica- 
tion, and lead discussion about 
< comparisons of communication 
behaviors. The teacher leads 
the students into making evalu- 
ations of themselves and their 
peers. 
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Reading 

The cgntury-old controversy among reading 
researchers centers on the qu^s^n of whether 
childrer> should be taught to read using a code- 
emphasis of a meaning-emphasis instructional 
, approach. Supporters of the code-emphasis 
. theor>^ argue that children learn how to recog- 
nize words through symbol-sound correspon- 
. " fences (matching printed symbols to sounds in 
oral language) and ultimately recognize words 
(vith a degree, of automatj^city which permits 
them to derive meaning from print. 

Those who support a meaning-emphasis 
instructional strategy argue that reading in- 
struction should focus directly on the functions 
of language and that the instruction should be 
related to the child's own background of experi- 
~ ence. The breaking of the alphabetic-code is a 
natural outcome of this process. 

How do these very different ^instructional 
strategies look in -th^ classroorfi? Figure 3 de- 
. scribes the characteristics of a code-emphasis 
f approach and those of a meaning-emphasis 
approach. 

Th6 code emphasis approach to riding is 
described in more detail "in Douglas Gamine's 
paper, ''Direct, Instruction: A Bottom Up Skills 
-Approach to Elementary Reading Instruction." 
Carhine discusses research evidence on the^slib- 
skills approach and outlines the ingredients *far 
a^successful subskills program. 

One <^ersion of a meaning-emphasis approach 
* ; is the whole-language, meaning-centered pro- 
gram described by Ken and Yetta Goodman in 
**A Whole-Language Gomprehension-Gentered 
View of Reading Development." Pin impor-^ 
tant contribution of this^p^per is the authors' 
discussion of hovv to move from a basal- 
reader-centered programUo a whole-language 
. approach. > 

Does Either Reading Instructional Approaclr 
Work Better than the Other? 

Unlike the other areas of the basic skills, read- 
ing instruction ftas been the subject of debate 
among researchers and theorists for over a cen- 
tury. Teachers and administrators have decades 
of experience based on research and classroom 
practice to help guide the decisions^ they make 
^^bout reading instruction in jthe schools. Much 
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of the evidence we have, however, ^does not • 
point strongly in one direction or the other. 

Lauren '^esnick, in 'Theories and Prescrip- 
tions for Early Reading Instruction," describes 
the studies that have been under^^aken'to deter- 
mine which approach is most effective. She 
summarizes the evidence from those studies 
:and offers suggestions for classroom practice. 
Penelope Peterson, in'**Direct Instruction Re- 
considered," presents, 'Bvidence that each ap- 
proach tends to lead to the learning of different 
and equally important skills. 

What Should Schools Do? ' 

Glearly, schools should take action based oft 
their understanding of the students they serve, 
the needs and preferences of the community, thp 
capabilities of staff, and the school's histor';f^f 
success or -failure. In most schools, we would 
find the use of element^ of both approaches. 
Hafry Singer's paper, An Integration of Instruc- 
tional' Approaches for Teaching Reading and 
Learning from Text," a description of one such * 
approach, will be useful to curriculum planners 
who believe that an integrated approach is 
"necessary in order to meet the needs of a,ll stu- 
^ d-ents. S^iager describes a complete instructional 
progranj which is 'designed to develop reading 
skills in children while providing language ex- 
periences that deyelop comprehension skills. 

Similarly, Resnick describes a strategy called " 
''simultaneous teaching" wKich can be used to 
tal^e advantag^of the positive elements of both 
approaches. Simultaneous teaching can involve"^ 
* the early introduction of a rich variety of written 
rnaterials in a code-emphasis program or the 
simultaneous . teaching, perhaps by* different 
teachers, of an' informal, language-experience 
approach and a structured, code-oriented 
program. 

^ In "Learning to Learn from Text: A Franid- 
work for Improving Glassrootn Practice," Robert 
Tierney and David Pdarson disquss recent ad- 
vances in our understanding of how readers 
coniprehend as w^ell as the importance of 
students learning how to self-regulate their own 
learning.' They present guideline^ by which a . 
compr^heasion-based curriculum can be estab- 
lished and suggest ways teachers can lead 
'^students toward independent use of reading 
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Figure 3. Reading Instruction 

Questions to be asked by planners for each category: „ 
What IS the currentpractice in our scfiool district? What is overemphasized? What is underemphasized? 



Goals 

What are the skills 
taught? 



Instruction 

What IS the order in 
which instruction 
"takes place? 



How are skills taught 
and practiced? 



What kinds of learn- 
ing experiences do 
3tuder)ts have? 



• Code Emphasis 

Subskills, e g , sound-symbol correspon- 
dences, such as identification of initial and 
final vowels, consonants, syllables, and 
morphemes; dividing words into compo^ 
nents and then sounding them out; under- 
standing syntactic relationships; building 
a sight word vocabulary. 



Letter, sound, and word recognition taught 
first, comprehension skills become focus 
after students develop automaticity;,pre- 
skills of a-strategy are taught before the 
strategy itself is presented; high utility skills 
are introduced before less useful ones; 
easy skills are taught before more gpmplex 
ones. Skilled comprehension strategies 
are taught beginning in the intermediate 
grades. 

Subskills are taught in a specific sequence 
and are practiced ur^til they are mastered 
Complex skills are broken down into com- 
4Donents. The teacher demonstrates the 
steps in a strategy and then provides struc- 
tured practice in using the strategy^The 
students practice uDtil they recognize 
^hen the strategy l^falled for in a situa- 
tion. Practicemcli^e^ a concentratedpre- 
sentation of exam'ples, with.review across 
several lessons. Unison reading; individual 
oral responding, usually in small groups; 
game activities, 

Learning'by practicing the same skill over 
» and over again, gradually moving to more 
and more complex skills. Most children 
move through the various levels of a basal 
reader supplemented by high interest 
reading materials. 



Qther Approaches* 



Meaning Emphasis 

As they e^^e in communicative experiences, students acquire 
basic ungterstandjngs of how language functions and is used. At 
the same^im^s students are involved in "total" reading experi- 
ences from thetjeginning, they become aware of what they are 
learning in terms of language conventions and discuss strate- 
gies they use as they read, write and^xperience communica- 
tion. The teacher's task is to capitalize upon ancj encourage the 
students to be their own informants. , 

Students are encouraged to be( active participants in their read- 
ing experiences. Rather than be taught subskills they are pro* . 
Wed experiences for uriderstanding a variety of text read for 
student self-initiated purposes. Students learn strategies and' 
skills in conjunction with these communicative experiences. 
These expenences can emanate from the students* initial wnting 
expenence, from reading activities involving reading predictable 
texts, simple directions, stories, etc., or from print-related activi? 
ties related to everyday activities (e.g., grocery lists, responding 
to signs a'nd notices). 

As children are involved In reading experiences for which they 
have self-propelled purposes, they are encouraged to consider 
^ the strategies they might use 6r do not use to achieve their ' 
reading goals. The teacher's task is-to encourage the studerit to 
explore these learnings and try them or test them. Xhus, skills/ . 
strategies are developed in conjunction with meaningful reading 
and learning experiences. 



Learning is primarily experience iiased, using children's prob- 
lems/purposes to direct selection of texts or'using children's 
own written materials. Within these contexts, learning occurs 
through student discovery and exploration rather than teacher 
direction.* F>factice occurs naturally as students^test their strate- 
gies in a variety of communication contexts. Practice involves 



*These lines represent other possible approaches to reading instruction 



What is the setting in 
which learning takes 
place?, ' 



Hovv is the learning 
situation structured? 



How do teachers 
respond to stu^nts' 

creativity? ^ 

« 

How are student 
"errors" vieWed? 



Figure 3. Reading Instruction (Continued) 



Code Emphasis 



Primarily in school, using a commercially 
published basal reader series and supple- 
mentary n^terials. Many classrooms have 
a reading comer where high*interest 
books are available to the children. 

Highfy structured, with skills to be learned 
in a specific order. 

Some students will not be interestedjn < 
teaming. The teacher can show them that 
they can succeed in reading by designing 
lessons effectively, anfl that there is a re- 
ward in teaming to re'ad by using extrin'sic 
rewards such as physical contact and by 
eventually developing intrinsic motivation 
in these students. 

Children are divided into small groups 
based on their ability. More time is gener* 
. -ally spent with low-ability groups-Xontinu* , 
ing diagnosis allows for restructuring of 
groups based on needs of students. 

$fudent creativity is not a focus of the 
b^inning reading program. 



Sp.ecific skill deficits are diagnosed by the 
teacher based on identification of recurrent 
error pattems. The correction procedure 
involves praise for correct responses, 
modeling the correct response and leading 
the child (responding with the child),4est- ^ 
ing the Child until he or she responds corr 
rectly every time, and giving the^ild a 
delayed test later In the lesson. 



Other Approaches 



Meaning Emphasis ^ 

testing as^ellas refining what Is leamed. Students are recog- 
nized as accomplished language learners vlrho are apt to learn 
when experiences are meaningful and goals fo>1eaming are 
self-propelled. 

Children's experiences outside of school are used to create a 
functional, meaningful base for learning. Emphasis on taking the 
children into a variety of settings to'^build on their experience 
base. Classroom materials are many, varledr and predictable — 
they grow out of the children's and teacher's interests. 

The teachef Serves as a group facilitator. The t§acher arranges 
the environment, provides relevant, appropriate materials, and 
provides timely experiences to facilitate learning. The learner 
extracts from the environment those elements which are most 
meaningful. < ^ * 

When language is functional, motivation to learn is high. Chil- 
dren know when they.are successful because they have met 
their own needs. No external ffeward systejn is necessary. 

Teachers work with children individually and in small groups. 
Much time is given to self-selectedj:eading. Lessons tend to 
focus on devfetoping strategiesjor* getting meaning from print 



The entire focus of the reading program is to build and maintain 
students' intere$t m reading. Students are encouraged to be as 
creative as they pgn be. ' ^ ' 

Self-exploration o^ problems on the part of students.is a critical o 
part of the teaming process. Errors are accepteS^s a natural 
part of that process. Students' own mptivation to learn results in 
the correction of errors. The teacher serves as a guide ?ind 
facilitator in this process. 
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. Figures. Reading Instruction (Continued) 










Code Emphasis Other Approaches 


Meaning Emphasis 






• 


' How IS instruction 
In various skill areas 
or content areas 
coordinated or 
integr^ted"> 


^ This is highly individualized Itisrecom- I 1 1 
mended that teachers of intermediate chil- • (. 1 1 
dren incorporate reading activities into all III 
content area instruction, however, strate- I I I 
gies for reading content materials are . 
seldom taught. * 1 1 
' * 1 1 1 


Content areas are integrated within a problem-solving curricu- 
lum. Partictilar concern is given to the reading Of content mate- 
rials in mathematics, science, and social studieSv^Students work 
at the development of sp«cja1 strategies for reading and under- 
standing these materials. Much emphasis is placed on written ' 
and oral language use together with reading^. 








Assessment 


1 1 & 1 


V 




• 




How is learning 
assessed'^ 


Children are tested, usually with informa^^ | | f 
rea^jing inventories, at the beginning of the | | 1 
school vear to rietGrrhinG their ^kill IgvgK I 1 1 
and to place thejn in the appropriate small 1 1 ' 
groups. Forongoii^g evaluation, teachers ,1 ' [ 
use individual skills tests and have stu- ' „ j ' 
dents rea9 aloud individually ' « ' 

* < 


Teachers observe and monitor the progress children are making- 
in developing literacy. They observe students using language 
aiiu iijjuiiiiaiiy <i\j\jiyMwii r\iiuwicuyc ui lanyuayc u6V6iopm6ni 
to achieve an understanding of students* strengths and needs. 
Teachers evaluate the program on the basis of evidence th^t 
children have acquired and use comprehension strategies. 
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strategies. Their discussipn represents impor- 
tant new directions for school reading programs 
and also programs dealing with any aspect of 
language learning, that is, oral and written. 
~^ Recent National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) findings about the decline of 
higher level skills in adolescence lend weight to 
this argument. 

Mathematics 

Instruction in computational skills has al- 
ways been and continues to be the primary 
focus of the m'athematics curriculum. Over the 
past several years', however, several mathemat- 
ics education professional organizations have 
developed lists of corhpetencies which repre- 
sent a new school of thought about basic 
mathematics education. 

The National Council 1of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics (NCTM), the National Council of Super- 
visors of Mathematics (NCSM), and the Asso- 
ciation of State Supervisors of Mathematics 
(ASSM) have all issued statements stressing the 
importance of mathematics in our society and 
urging schools to teach such skills as problem 
solving, estimation, measurement, prediction, 
and computer literacy as an integral part of the 
' mathematics curriculum. Ross Taylor, in his 
' paper "The Mathematics Education Profes- 
sion's View of Basic Mathematical Skills,** de- 
scribes^the develQpment of the NCTM publica- 
tion, An Agenda for Action: Recommendations 
for School Mathematics of the 1980s; the NCSM 
• *Tpsition Paper on Basic Mathematical Skills"; 
and' the ''Report^ of the Kansas City Coordinat- 
ing Conference," which was co-sponsored by 
NCTM, NCSM, and ASSM. 

The NCSM position paper calls for the devel- 
opment of ten skill areas necessary if studjents 
are to effectively meet the demands of today's 
society. The skill areas are listed below (notice 
that computation, which includes, the four basic 
operations using whole numbers and decimals, 
and simple fractions and p'ercents, is qnly one of 
the ten skill area^): 

1. Problehi solving • y' 

i 2. Applying mathematics to everyday 
situation^ 

O \ 3. Alertness to reasonableness of results 
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4. Estimation and approximation 

5. Appropriate computation skills 

6. Geometry 

7. Measurement 

8. Tablets, charts, and graphs 

9. Using mathematics to -predict 
10. Computer literacy 

What are the differences between an instruc- 
tional approach with computation as its p^rt- 
mary focus and one which stresses the building 
of a broader mathematical competence? The 
questions used in the previous sections will be 
used in Figure 4 to characterize these^two orien- 
tations to teaching mathematics. (Authors of the 
papers were not asked to describe the charac- 
teristics of *'new" matfi, so that instructional 
approach is not dealt with here.l 

School districts that decide to expand their 
mathematics program to include more of the 
skills recommended by the three professional 
mathematics education associations will have 
to provide extensive inservice training. Teacher 
education in this country often has not prepared 
teachers to^ach many of these skills, and there 
has never been a strong emphasis in teacher 
education on developing children's critical 
thinking abilities. An importarlt part of a plan 
for;Q revised curriculuhi will be a staff develop- 
ment component (designed to increase teachei^s* 
mathematical knowledge, to decrease their 
mathematics anxiety, and to offer constructive, 
practical suggestions for moving from compu- 
tation-oriented instr,uction to instruction that 
has a problem-solving orientation. 

In addition to Ross/ Taylor's , paper, three 
papers in Volume 2 wttk be useful for those 
school districts reexamirjing their basic^kills 
program. In "Basic Skills in Mathematics: Thfe 
Issue Regarding Computatiqjial: Skills," Marilyn 
Suydam discussers the history of the conflict be- 
tween those who support a natrowly focu'sed' 
curriculum and those who argue' for an ex- 
panded view of mathematics education. She 
ends her paper with a discussion of implica- 
tions for educational practice, including ten 
VTenets on the Teaching of Computation." 

' In **A Child Is More than ^Machine," Alan 
Hoffer describes the importa'nce of developing 




Figure 4. Mathematics Instruction 

Questions to be asked by planners for each category: 
What /s the current practice m our school district"^ What is overemphasized? What is underemphasizedl 



Goals 

What are the skills 
taught'> 



Focus on Computation , 

Addition^ subtraction, multiplication, and 
division wjth whole numbers, including a 
mastery of the basic facts, 'computing with 
*multidigit numbers, and aryjnderstanding 
of certain generalizations related to com""- 
putation. Addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division with common fractions 
and with decimal fractions. 



Inistruction 

What IS the order m 
which instruction ^ 
takes place? * ^ 



How are skills taught 
and praciice<f? 



A 



1-1 



Easier skills orcomponent skills are taught 
before moFe complex skills. Usual order is 
counting, basic facts, addibpn, s^ubtraction, 
multiplication, division, fractions and deci- 
mals. The complexity of skills taught in any 
of these categones increases as students 
progress. For example, the notion of place 
value IS introduced early and continues for 
many years. 

Young children are taught place value 
-through the use of manipulatives and visu- 
als. Instruction in the basic mathematical • 
compi^ational strategies usually follows 
this pattern^. The teacher explains and ^ 
demonstrates a strategy for the studer^Js, 
usually has several students work a pjrob- 
lem at the board, then has all of the stu- 
dents work a number of the problems at 
their seats or for hpmework. Focus on dnil. 
Understanding of the concepts is an out- 
come of the ability to solve computation 
and word problems correi::tly. 

Emphasis on lealrning by frequent practice 
rather than t)y insight. Learning by memo- 
rizing facts, working many examples of the 
. • , same kind'of probIerT\. Primarily paper- 

'"^^ . ^^"-%nd-penciiactiyities. Some early use of 
« manipulatives. Interactionw'rth te^er 

* primarily in large group settings. ~ 

''These lind^ represent other possible approaches tamathematics instruction. 



What kinds ofjearn- 
ing experiences do 
students have"^ 



Other Approaches* 



Fetus on Problem Solving 

Problem solving, estimation, predicting, reasonableness of 
results, computer literacy, etc. Addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division with whole numbers, with common fractions, 
and with decimal fractions are taught within the context of prob- 
lem solving. 



Order is flexible. Children come into sthool with the ability to 
solve simple problems. This ability is expanded upon through 
the use of word problems that involve addition, subtractfon, 
multiplication, division, and fractions. Computation work thus 
has a problem -solving flavor * 



Skills are taught and practiced through problem solving. Teacher 
acts as facilitator and question-asker. Children are given word ^ 
problems that involve use of critical thinking skills and computa- , 
tion. They apply their own strategies to arrive at solutions. Com- 
putation skills grow out oT t^eir experiences with these problems. 
Focus on developing an understanding of the concepts. Heavy 
use of manipulativQS and visuals. ^ 



Learning by solving problems — teacher-assigned, student- 
developed, and "real life." Emphasis ormtderstanding concepts 
reinfprced by frequent interactions with teacher, who asks lots 
0/ questions. Manipulatives afe always available to make the . 
abstract concrete. * 
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Figure 4. Mathematics Instruction (Continued) c . * . , 
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What IS the setting in 
which learning takes 
place? 


Focus on Computation 

Primarily in school, using commercially 
published textbook, workbooks, and work- 
sheets fordnll. 

• 


Other Approaches 

i; \ \ 


Focus on Problem Solving , ^ ^ 

Pnmarily experience based, using children'-s own intuitive_abilh 
ties to create a functional, meaningful base for learning. Stress 
on solving problems that relate to the children's lives outsid^the 
classroom. Many "real-life" problems may take the children 
outside of the school. 








• * 


» 

Jiow IS the learning 
situation structured? 


Highly structured and purposeful, with- 

skills to be learned'in a specific order ^ 

Teacher may divide the class into small 
groups based on ability so that extra help 
can be given to low-ability students. 


1 1 » 1 


The teacher serves as guide and facilitator in a relatively infor- 
mal setting. Skills are learned as the children need||pare other- 
* wise motivated to learn them. Lots of one-to-one-and small 
group work, with small §ipups based oh children's interests. 
Lots of student questions and interactiohi are encburaged. 




• 






How do teachers 
respond to students' 
creativity"^ 


Student creativity is not a focus of the 
mathematics educationprogram. " 


I 1 ' * 


Student creativity is highly encouraged*. 








J' 


How are student 
"errors " viewed"^ 

• 


SpecifiQ skill deficits are diagnosed by the 
teacher based on identification of re(?urrent 
error patterns. The child is given individual- 
ized instruction and additional drill 1^ help 
correct the problem. Children with similar 
error pattern^ are helped in small grftups. 
Emphasis is on accuracy and on single 
algorithmic path to solution. 

Integration with othef instruction does 
occur. For example, when a teacher sets 
up a bank oi»a grocery store in the class- 
room, children use their reading and oral 
communication skills when they arem- 
volved in the activity. Such activities may 
be an integral part of the curriculum. 


1 1 1 / 


Risk taking on the part of the student is a critical part of the 
learning experience. Errors are-accepted as-a natural part of this 
process. While the student is learning a concept, the process he 
or she uses to solve a problem is more important than th^ final' 
answer. Because of the importance of estimation arid approxi- 
mation skills. It is important that the student not feel he or she 
has to have the "right answer" all the time. The teacher's rojp is 
qne of guide ^nd faicilitator. instruction stresses multiple algo- 
nthmic paths to solution. ^ 








4 


How IS instruction 
in vanoui skiH^reas 
V or content ar^as • 
coordinated or 
integrated'^ * 

> N 


1 1 ^1 

+ ' 1 1 


The focus on problehi solving, on developing s^illln making 
inferences, and on havingchildren verbalize their understanding 
of mathematical concepts.^as wejl as engage in fre(!juent dia- 
logues with the teacher, means that reading and oral comfnuni- 
* cation skills play critical roles in the program. These skills are 
continually reinforced and/or strengthened as children work to 
solve problems. ^ * . 


• 




5 * 


• 


Assessment « 

How is learning 
ass^ssedP 


Students are generally pretested at the 
beginnjpg^f the y^arto determine their , 
skill Ifivel. Frequent pa^er-and-pencil tests 
occpr throughout the school year. Many 
leactiers do speed tests to assess stu-* 
dentk internalization of the basic marthe- * 
mafical facts. Students haye frequent 
home>J/Ork assignments, which are usually 
graded tyihe teacher. 


V 1 . 1 1 

* 1 I 1 


^ # 

• Teacher observes and monitors the progress students are 
iTiaKiriy III QcVcioping dii uriQcrbiariQiriy ui riiciuicriiauv^ai uun 
cepts. Continual asking of questions and analysis of students' 

» responses facilitates this process. Paper-and-pencilexercises*.' 
are used, but they are less important than a student's ability 
to verbalize his oj her understanding of a concept. , » 
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insight in children. Insight is the ability of a 
child to draw upon his or her knowledge and 
experience to perform competently in an uh- 
familiaFsituation. Hoffer offers, many examples 
of how teachers can use mathematics instxuQ.- 
. tion to help children develop insight, 

Betty Beck suggests ways to include real- 
problem solving in the school program in 
**Learning in Real-Life Contexts." Real-probjerh 
solving means involving students in actual 
school or community situations which they 
would like to see changed. Beck discusses evi-: - 
dence showing that **there is more -effective 
learning of both mathematics and language arte 
slcills and inquiry skills when students learn 
them together by dealing with real problems." 

A Final Note 

The discussion on tTie preceding pages has 
been offered as an» overview of the papers in 
Volumes -1 and, 2 of Basjc SkiJJs Issfies and^ 
Choic^. U is not meani td be definitive, just.as 
fhgj^per^ are jtot meant" to ptesent'^Il of the. 
^o\i[^d^^ irtJthe areasgthey,* 

'dfearf w^. But th^yJwjjJI ^^rve as^^^ting point: 
for plannin^otnm'itfees that .ar^ttei^pting to/ , 
create a common base 'df kriowledge frbm^tKicn ^ 
to begin their work. • ' - ^ To \^ ^ - 

Iihproving educational ^rograms^\can be- 
highjy rewarding experience, but U can also be^ 
complex^ time-Qonsuming venture. School dis- 
tricts hoping to improve the achievement of' / 
• their students must begin with a' planning pro-^^ 
cess that involves the best and most appropriate 
people, a reasonable time schedule, and the 
most up-to-date- data and material resources. In 
these papers, we^-offer school districts the com- 
bined expertise of hundreds of educators and 
researchers who have been involved in the im-' 
provempnt of basic skil^ programs at all levels 
of schooling. We hope that the results of this 
collaborative experience will benefit the eduqa- 
tional community. 
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Summaries of the Papers 



Volume 1 



Issues in Basic Skills Instruction 

Linda M. Anderson. Classroom Management: 
Making Time to Learn Basic Skills. Because its 
purpose is to support instruction and to create 
an environment for learning, effective classj 
robin management is critical to the success 
of any basic skills instructionaLprogram/In- 
volving much morQ thto discipline, classroom 
management includes organizing the physical , 
environment of the classroom, scheduling and 
pacing activities, organizing supplies and in- 
structional materials, and monitoring students' 
^ progress, attention, and behavior. The' amoiinf 
of time that students spend on learning tasks 
determines the usefulness of management sjtrat- ■ 
egies in various classrpom settings^. 

Dorothy S. Strickland. Integrating the Basic 
Skills^ through the Content Areas. If the basic 
skills are to provide studOTts with the means to 
^ attain the information required for successful 
living in modem society, then teacheraand ad- 
ministrators must reorganize the curriculum to^ 
integrate the basic skills^into a unified commu- 
nications program. Such a program requires that 
basic skills be applied in combination with one 
another and that they be taught in a context that 
is of in^ferest and importance to the children. 
This integration of skills allows instruction to 
take place in a holistic maimer and provides for 
. the monitoring of basic skills objectives in an 
organized way 

r 

Majqrie Farmer. The Essentials o^Education: 
O lasic Skills in Context. "The Essentials of Edu- 
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cation'' represents adjoint effort by leaders in 
over 20 major national professional educators' 
, associations to develop, discuss, disseminate, • 
^nd implement a working definition of educa- 
tional interdependence at all levels of the edu- 
cational process. Some of the implications of 
this statement include: a definition of basic 
skilly that includes written and oral communi- ^ 
caTron; the teaching of language and reasoning 
in all content areas; multicultural awarene^ in 
teaching; maintaining the natural interrelation- 
ship between learning and interest; attention to 
the physical environment and social context of 
learning; and life-long learning for parents and 
teachers. - ' , 

John L. Meehan. Stata Leadership in Basic 
j^Jlills. The Pennsylvania Comprehensive Read- 
ing/Communications Art Plan (PCRP) evolved 
from a 1976 decision by the Pennsylvania Board 
of Education to define quality education in 
terms of basic skills. With advancing student 
competence in reading and oral and written 
comimunication as a goal, PCRP defined four 
major categories of action: responding to^liter- 
ature (heard, read, visualized, or dramatized); 
sustained silent reading; written and 
composing; and mastering language patterns 
(spelling, syntax, meaning). Since its inception, 
PCRP has been piloted in small rural districts 
and medium-sized, semi-rural districts, has 
served as an intermediate unit for 12 districts 
and 99 schools, and has served as a model for 
hundreds^ of schools throughout thejcountry. 

James R. MacLean. Forward to the Basics — 
Ontario Style, In an effort to involve teachers, 
students, and parents more actiyely in the inte- 
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gration of basic skills with other segments of the 
curriculum, the Province of Ontario, Canada, 
adopted a curriculum model composed of care- 
fully balanced components. These components 
stress the individuality dtf the child and focus 
on the follow^ing: aims and objectives based on 
knowledge of children's ^aiTa^o^^tjOs needs; 
content selected from the environrnfent; dynam- 
ic teaching and leamiiVg processes derived from 
the content; and the^ assessment of outcomes 
in terms of effectivet/ess, appropriateness, and 
- relevance. 

Betty M. Beck. Learning in Real-Life Con- 
texts. Real-problem solving ola^es, where stu^ 
dents are involved in changing school or com- 
' munity situations that are important to them, 
reinforce a wide variety of mathematical and 
language arts inquiry skills; In these classes the 
students, not the teacher, choose the problem to 
be tackled, decide what factors need to be in- 
vestigated, search out the facts, try out possible 
solutions, and judge the eflfectiveness of their 
results. Several assessment studies of schools 
^ that offer these classes reveal that participating 
• students are highly motivated, interact well 
With their group, and display an ability to. 
^ choose and apply objectively measurable rea- 
sons for their decisions and to discern effective 
solutions. 

Thomas C., O'Brien. What's Basic? A Con- 
stnictivist -View. Jn* a constructivist view of 
basic skills,Ahe goal of education is to cause 
intellectual growth to take place by provi4ing a 
structural framework* of basic skills or opera- 
tions — such as classifyin^ordering, logically 
, multiplying, and inferring — that enable the 
child to construct and test relationships, 
from which subsequent knowledge can evolve. 
A classroom atmosphere based on a construc- 
tivist approach to education allows the students 
to develop an understanding of the. relation- 
ships among environment, experience, and in- 
ference and an abjlity to regulate their own 
internal needs and perceptions within the de- 
•» man ds of reality. 



Issues in Basic Skills Outcomes 
and Classroom Planning and Asse||^ent 

Robert W. Stump and Nina Selz. Basic Skills for 
O the. Worhd of Work. A study sponsored by the 
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National Center for Research in Vocational .Edu- 
cation defines the three most jmportant alDilities 
required for the world of work as follows: using 
the. reading, mathematics, and writing skijls the 
jobScalls for; using the tools and equiprndnt the 
job calls for; and getting alon g with others. 
Results of the study suggest that the cihriculum 
at every stagie olf elementary, middle,\urtior, 
and senior high school can focus on the devel- 
opment of these essential skills and others (de- 
scribed in the paper) necessary for adequate 
perforfftance in the world of work. However, 
this task requires close cooperation and partici- 
pation from school personnel, families, and em- 
ployers in the preparation of children for the 
world of work. 

Georgirie Loacker and Marcia L. Mentkowski. 
^ A Holistic View of Adult Abilities. The faculty 
of a midwest college undertook a ten-year pro- 
cess to define and measure the knowledge and 
basic skills that they wishe^l their students to 
acquire and to assess effective ways to measure 
the achievement of these goals. In addition to 
thp practical information provided by the col- 
lege curriculum, the study yielded the follow- 
ing implications^-^or elementary and secondary 
educators: students need early involvenxent in 
the developmental education process; assess- 
ment should be diagnostic as well as evaluative; 
students learn better in an environment that 
teaches them how' to learn; developing the po- 
tential of each student means that studehts 
must be treated individually; and realizing im- 
portant outcomes in education requires a care- 
<fully planned educational process. 

Lena Lupica. Skills For the FutureyRapid 
changes in cultural, fethnic* and language 
trends, in the composition of the nation's work 
force, and in technological leadership require a 
broader definition of the basic educational skills 
needed to survive in our society Some- skills 
that focus on reducing daily tension akd im- 
proving the quality of life include: knorwing 
how to cope with changer being able to antic- 
ipate alternative future developments; knowing 
how to learn; being able tp use computer, voice, 
and visual equipment; having the ability to 
develop effective human 'relations; and know- 
ing how to be an effective citizen. 

Vito Perrone and Walter Haney Classroom 

f • so ■ 
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Monitoring and Assessment. If teachers are to 
be able to design instruction that successfully 
helps children to learn the basic skills and 
if communication with parents is to be effec- 
tive, then tfiachers must use consistent, well- 
organized informal assessment procedures 
"in "the dH5srocm,"1ir addition 1r) ^orma} proce- 
dures such as norm-referenced and criterion- 
referehced tests. Assessment must be done fre- 
quently, so that it can inform decisions about^. 
instjruction, and it muii-be relevant to the in- 
struction that has taken place. 

Patricia Weiler. Planning and Management of 
Instruction. If a child-centered basic skills pro- 
gram is to insure continued^4(|J^^^ skill devel- 
opment and achievement, the responsibility for 
the instructional prodess ipust be shared by 
teachers, paraprofessionals, administrators, cur- ^ 
riculum , specialists*, students, and parents. For 
those who make up the instructional team, 
responsibilities intlude preparing the insti*lic- 
tional package, organizing th^ classroom, deter- 
mining an appropriate diagnostic 'and eval- 
uative process, and participating in inservice" 
programs. Parents support the program through 
the use of learning games and selective tele- 
vision viewing'iat home. 

Issues in Basic Skills Planning 

. Miqhael L. Kanjil. Making Choices in Basic 
Skills Instruction: Research and Theory. In 

planniiig a basit skills program that is based on 
what 'the students need to learn, the collabora- 
tive planning group needs an instructional 
framework that includes working definitions of 
the words **basic" and **skills** and theoretical 
bases ft)r deterpiining*units of learriing, content 
and "format of instruction, individual differ- 
ences in students, and the role of social dynam- 
ics. Possibje instructjonal models for consid- 
eration include a subskills model that focuses 
on thejndividual components of instruction, a 
holistic model that places fnstruction in a whole 
situation context, and a, balanced model that 
combines specific features of the other two 
models. ' • ^ ' 

Gerald G, Duffy. Making Basic Skills Choices: 
Values and Constraints. Some issues consid- 
ered by a collaborative program planning group 
*n designing a specific basic skills program 



include the following: assessing the local dis- 
trict's position with respect to subject matter, 
\the learfier, the teacher, and the learning envi- \^ 
ronment; identifying thoae constraints which 
Siociety, special interest groups, and school man- 
agers place upon' curriculum programs; and 
identifying the realities of the classroom which 
affect the implementation of any program. 

p Charles E. Allen. At the Barricades: A Cau- 
tionary Tale.' In response to a state mandate that 
students meet micrtmum requirements before 
graauation, one school district developed a 
.matnemafics curriculum basedf on the func- 
tjonal application of computation skills. Fo- 
cused -primarily on those^ mathematics skills 
needed, for survival in the modern world, the 
matemals grouped specific tasks under eight 
headi|>gs; banking, expenses^i measurements, 
moneVi^ prices, taxes, WageS, and whoje num- 
bers. Problems encountered in planning the 
materials ranged from implementation of objec- 
tives tathe actual test format and word choices. 

-S. Jay Samuels. Characteristics of Successful 
Schooil Programs iii Basic Skills. An analysis 
of research studies that -dealt with basic skills 
programs during the past fifteen years indi- 
cates that effective programs have a- number of 
characteristics in common. These components 
include the following: strong administrative 
leadership; high expectations and the belief 
that the teacher can make the differencfe; teacher 
aides used in diredf instruction; teacher train- 
ing; specific reading objectives; instruction and % 
materials relevant, to goals; efficient use of time;" 
high intensity of treatment; .and frequent evalu- 
ation of stucient progress. * 

William Phillip Gorth and Marcy Perkins. 
Skill Definition in S4ate Competent ^ti'^S 
Programs. Programs from five states — Georgia, 
Michigan, Virginia, Mas^chusetts, and New ^ 
York — are described. These states identifiecT^ 
. and defined minimum\ competencies and basic 
skills and considered a variety of instructional 
"^approaches before developing their particular* 
state programs. Four programs identified read- 
ing, mathematics, and oral communication as 
^'basic skills subject areas, atid the fifth program 
^ aho specified listening. The focus of program 
objectives varied from functional to academic 
skills. Two states combined both skills catego- 
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ries» but. differed in the degree of emphasis 
placed on one or the other Three states required 
^ a state test for Apomotion or graduation while 
two states used Test results for remediation and 
curriculum improvement.. 

. John R. Bormuth. Literacy Is Rising, But So 
Is Demand for Literacy. An analysis of several 
research studies that indicated a decline in the 
literacy level in the United States reveals a need 
for a clear definition of literacy and calls for the , 
Identification of major flaws m literacy assess-^ 
ment studies. In cqntrast, a study based on 
economic; b'ends specific to literacy-related 
expenditures concludes the following: Uteracy 
is a major economic force in our society; a de- 
mand for higher levels of literacy exists over a 
broad portion of the population; and studies on 



ferences with the teacher or other'students; and 
sentence-combining e^rcises for flyency and 
$yntax development. 
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literacy must first ask vyhat norms determine 
whether or not a personals literate. • ^» 

Volume 2 

Writing 

Charles Suhor. NCfE Statement on Stan- 
dards for Ba^ic Skills Writiiig Programs. Pre- 
pared with input from professional associations 
as weli as from the staffs of several school dis- 
tricts and universities, 'The Standards for Basic 
Skills Writing Programs" suggests a basically 
holistic appr9ach'' to writing instruction that 
focuses on eff6ctive communication of the writ- 
er's ideas in relation to his or her purpose 
and audience. The practical implications of the 
Standards require that commercially published 
materials deal with the whole writing ^process, 
that classroom drills be based on student writ- 
ing needs, and that inservice for teachers pro- 
vide techniques for increasing student moti- 
vation, using group discussion, and teaching 
effective writing skills. 

Robert L. Brown, Jr. The Movement toward 
Meaning-Focused Writing. Since most profes- 
sional writers do not v^ite the way that text- 
books say that writing should be done, an effec- 
tive approach .tg writing instruction requires 
l-ethinirfng the traditional definitions of the 
writing process. Such an approach focuse? on 
the cognitive processes involved in writing and 
uses teaching strategies that stress the foH^- 
ing: prewriting, drafting, 'revising, and editing 
skills; student assessrpent through vN^riting con- 



Thomas , Newkirk. The, Writer as Experi-, 
menter. A meaning-focused a'pproaCh to writing^^ 
instruction assumes that'^writing.is a natural ac- 
tivity closely related to thought and emphasizes 
allQw[r;g the child to explore ^nd experiment 
with ideas. Based on a process of p^ewriting^ 
writing, and revjsion, this appjoach provides 
the student with techniques for evaluating wri't- 
ing, stresses the importance of reading student- 
writing alpiid, employsjndividual confenences 
rather than class presentation, and focuses 
on the assessmgnt of content, thought devel- 
opment, and communication before that of 
mechanical or gfammajical errors. 

Vivian I. Davis. Teaching the Mechanicals 
Conventions of VVlSiting. Effective teaching of 
the conventions of hartdwrifing, spelling, punc- 
tuation, capitalization, and grammar requires 
that these skills be taught within the contexf of 
the experiences ^of the individual student and ^ 
the writing process as a whole. Som6' tech- 
niques ^hi^^tress effective written communica- 
tion include^& following: individualized prac- 
tice in handwriting; the te&t-study-test method 
*for spelling focused onVords needed in stu- 
dent writing; dictation exercise"^, followed by 
proofreading and editing in capitalization and 
punctuation: and grammar presented through, 
student* senteffce development. 
* ft 

Speaking and Listening ' - 

Barbara Lieb-Brilhart. Standards for Effective 
Oral Communication Programs. While the 
Basic Skijls legislation includes oral communi- 
cation skills in its definition of **basics,". several 
* assumptions and sqjjie [Jbtential conflicts merit 
undCTSt^ndmg and consideration in implement- 
. ing *^e "Standards for Effective Oral Communi- 
^cation Programs,'* preparedby the Speech Com- 
municatiofi ^Association (SCA) and the Am^ 
ican Speech-Language-Hearing, Association 
(ASHA) as guidelines in curriciJlum planning. 
These assumptions are that oral communication 
instruction' is critical in teaching of the content 
are&s, is worthy of instruction for its own sake,, 
I* ^nd^hould.be viewed as a separate discipline. \ 
.j^^&onflicts can arise regarding such issues as the 
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definition of commiinication, academic stan- 
dards, teacher qualifications, and methods of 
assessment. 

Barbara ,S. Wood-. Oral Coihmunication: 
Holistic Skills/ Functional Approach. Orys in- 
^structional approach to oral language develop- 
' ment in childrej^ incorporates a f\inctional view 
of communication centered on five critical: func- 
tiDns of everyday mteractions; attempting to 
direct or control the behavior of another; shar- 
ing feelings; providing ideas and information; 
^ ritualizing (greeting, thanking): and imagining, 
or dealing creatively with reality. These com- 
munication functions are taught through a pro- 
cess that stresses the development of a reper- 
toire of communication strategies, that develops 
' selection criteria for choosing appropriate strat- ^ 
egies, that provides practice in implement- 
ing communication choices, and that offers 
methods that children x;an use to evaluate their 
communication. 

Fred E. Jandt. Oral Communication: Individ- 
ual Skills Focus. After ''effective communica- 
tion, both written and oraj" was added to the 
wdrding of the Basic Skills Improvement Act in 
1978, research specialists identified nineteen 
speaking and listening competencies as basic 
to two-person interactions, small group discus- 
sions, and public speaking. A numBer of states 
then' developed minimal competencies in 
speaking and/or listening to be implementad^n 
either a statewide basis or as a local option. The 
approaches used by five states — Vermont,. Vir- 
ginia, Oregon, Utah, ancT Massachusetts — are 
described here. Jhe lists developed by these 
states describe competencies in a> way that 
allows their assessment through both informal 
and formal means. 

Clarice P. Lowe. Application of the Minimal' 
Speaking and Listening Gojnipetencies. Instruc- 
tion in basic communication skills can integrate 
bath conceptual and experiential learning in a 
manner that facilitates the^mastery of a complex 
grouping of skills caH^d competencies. An ap- 
proach to teaching one §peech comrriunication' 
competency, that of "organizing messages so 
that others can understand them," involves 
activities — such as topical and chronological 
ordering — that progress from simple to com- 
Q 'ejc levels of learning and also meet 'John 
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Dewey's fojiir criteria for menningful experien- 
tial learning. -* 

Mathematics 

Marilyn N. Suydam. Basic Skills in Mathe- 
matics: The Issue Regarding Computational 
Skills. While the definitions of basic skills in- 
struction in mathematics vary from f^ching 
.computation skills exclusively to presenting 
computation along with an expanded set of 
mathematics skills, factors such as the needs of 
daily life, tradition, achievement scores,* avail- 
ability of calculators, and teacher capabilities 
both stress the importance of computation end 
call for the application of m^theijiatics^kills in 
a broader context. However, despite- evidence 
that drill-oriented instruction produces limited 
outcomes, trends indicate a return to drill as the 
primary mod^ of instruction. A need exists to 
define teaching methods that produce mathe- 
matical competency in children. 

Ross Taylor. The I^athematics Education Pro- 
fession''s View of Basic Mathematical Skills. 

Three professional mathematics education or- 
ganizations have argreed on tep basic mathemat- 
ics skills to be taught in addition to computa- 
tion. School districts that are in agreement with 
the statements of these organizations need to 
reevaluate curriculum objectives, initiate appro- 
priate curridulum revision, andprovide staff d'fe- 
velopment. One school -district engaged in this^ 
process used the following procedure: defini- 
tion^ of objectives by a professional task force; 
parent and community evaluation of stanci'ards; 
administration and teacher evaluation of avail- 
'able standardized tests; and . development of 
lea^jing activities that place mathematics skills, 
including computation, in a context of problem 
solving. 

m 

Alan R. Hoffer. A Cfiild Is More than, a 
Machine. Along with memorizing,' drill, and 
computation skills,' a 'good mathematics pro- 
gram emphasizes the teaching of insight, a spe- 
cial human skill of seeing and understanding 
problems. Insight demands' creativity and risk- 
taking on the part of the student and requires 
that the teacher provide appropriate learning 
experiehces in a supportive, positive, and en- 
couraging classroom atmosphere. Competence 
in insight provides the child with the ability to 
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^ perform in unfamiliar situations, choosjng tHe- 
acts required by the situation and eventually re- 
solving the situation. 

• 

Reading ^ . ' " 

Lauren B. Resnick. Theories jand Prescrip- 
tions for Early Reading Instruction., The two 

main strands of thepry regarding the nature of 
reading can be defined as reading as translation 
and^ reding ^s an autonomous language pro- 
cess. Although patterns in research indicate that 
code-oriented programs show better results in 
the ptimary grades than do- language-oriented 
programs, the need exists for consistent investi- 
gation and trial of the langi^age approach before 
conipadspn of the tw^o methods is valid. At pres- 
ent/ successful instructional programs include 
both strategies successively. HoWever, a more 
effective approach presents the code and lan- 
guage aspects of reading simultaneously 

Kenneth S. Goodman and Yetta M., Goodman. 

, A Whole-Language Comprehension-Centered 
View of Reading Development. A whole-lan- 
guage comprehension-centered approach to 
'developing reading ability requires a child- 

' centered classroom where the focus in read- 
ing instruction is on meaning, wheiie learning 
motivation is intrinsic, and where the^selected 
reading materials appeal to the experience, con- 
cepts, and interests •of the children in the class- 
room. Specifics of Suj^h a developmental read- 
g ing program include periods of sustained silent 

- reading, a wide selection of books, emphasis on 
'the reading strengths of the students, and stu- 
"dent^self-evaluatran as an integral part of . the 
assessment' process. 

Douglas W Gamine. Dirfect Instruction: A 
Bottom Up Skills Approach to Elementary 
Reading Instruction. Given Jthat a child's capac- 
ity for processing information * and creating 
meaning from the environment is limited, a sub- 
skills approach to reading instmctidn makes 
. meaningful learning possible. It reduces the in- 
formation load, simplifies the learning act, and 
•allows for mastery leaming. Implementing such 
a program- in the classroom requires the follow- 
ing: knowledge of the essential skills or obje(V 
lives that make<ip the reading process; prograpi 
design that involves evaluation and selection of 
m.aterials; presentation techniques that moti- 
vate, reinforce, ihd assess; effective organiza- 



tion of classroom time; and individualized » 
instruction determined by frequent student ^ 
evaluation. ' ^ 

Harry Singer. An Integration of Instructional 
Approaches for Teaching Reading and Leam- 
ing from Text. Reading development consists of 
two distinct phases: teaching students how to 
read printed words and then construct meaning 
from them, and teaching students how to com- 
prehend or learn from texts in the content areas. 
The initial phase of reading instmctidn involves 
the use of informal techniques such as reading 
aloud to children or discussing books with 
them, and formal techniques that include the 
picture-story method, rebus method, basal read- 
er, and individualized instruction. In teaching 
students to learn from text, teachers can employ 
single-text strategies, like the SQ3R method, or 
"multiple-texf strategies ^at involve library 
usage, concept techniques, and projects. 

Robert }. Tierne^and R David Pearson. Leam- 
ing to Learn from Text: A Framework for 
Improving Classroom Practice. A schema-theo- 
retic approach to reading comprehension con- 
' siders the nature and influence of the reader's 
background knowledge, attempts a balance be- 
tween reader-based and text-based processing, 
and stresses the importance of selected moni- 
toring strategies. Effective instructional prac- 
tices that evolve from this approach "provide 
the reader with the following: a relevant scherna 
ickiSi text; appropriate activation of this schema 
prior to, during, and after teading; flexible pro- 
cesses of activating, focusing, maintaining, and 
refining an interpretation; 'adequate understand- 
ing of the text and purpose for the. reading; and 
, awareness of potential applications.' 

Penelope L. Peterson. Direct Instruction 
Reconsidered. An analysis df research on 
the effectiveness of ''teacher-directed'' versus 
''opeh'* instruction indicates that the traditional 
approach is slightlj^ more effective, on the aver- 
age, in increasing students' achievement in 
basic skills. However, an open approach appears 
to increase students' creativity, independence, 
curiosity, and favorable attitudes toward school 
and. learning. Because neither approach meets 
the n6eds of all students, educators must incor- 
porate both teaching, apjJijQaches in a workable 
combiri|tion, if a wide Yange of educational 
' goBis is'''t6 be ac'Hieved. 



Is^es in V 

Basic Skills Instruction 



Overview: Papers in this section review research and experience on managemerit of the 
classroom and coordination of instruction among the basic skills areas and between the 
basic skills and other areas of the curriculum. In the first paper, Linda Anderson reviews 
research on classroom , management. Dorothy Strickland and Mar/orie Farmer then each 
discuss how basic skills instruction can be coordinated with and reinforced by instruction 
in other curriculum areas. John Meehan describes approaches to more effective coordina- 
tion of instruction w^hich have been implemented by the stbte of Pennsylvania, andjames 
MacLean dejfribes the Ontario program. In the last two papers, Betty Beck and Tom 
O'Brien pi;oviae a rationale and specific sifiggestions for coordination of instruction around 
real problem solving situations. . ♦ 
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Qassroom Management: 
Making Time to Leam Basic Skills . 

Linda M. Anderson 
Institute /of^Research on T2ac\\mg 
Michigan State \]mvevs\{y 



Editors^ Note. Research and experience suggest that, regardless of the approach to instruction chosen, a crucial 
factor in learning is the management of the classroom. In this paper Linda Anderson reviews research, on what 
comprises effective management with emphasis onjhe impact on timQ students are actively involved in learning 
Spe provides examples of interactions of two different teachBrs 'with their students to contrast effective and 
ineffective approaches to management. She then revidws the essential management skills and discusses im- 
plications of the paper for staff development and administrative supports. Although Dr Anderson's major con- 
cern is with more effective instruction, mostjof what^she has written here also has implications' for effective 
discipline. . • « , ' 

cussed here, classroom management includes 
such teacher responsibilities aj.organizing the 
physical environment and student movement 
through the room, scheduling and pacing vari- 
ous activities, organizing instructional supplies 
and materials and arranging for their use in 
ways that facilitate learning, keeping up^ with 
student progress for the purpose of guiding in- 
struction, monitoring students' attention and 
behavior to ensure that they benefit from in- 
structional activities, and attending to the many 
routine details of school life (such as lunch 
arrangements, storage of outdoor wear, and col- 
lection of fees). ' ' , 

The purpose of classroom management is to 
support instruction and to create an environ- 
ment in which students can learn most easily. In 
this sense the teacher is similar to a manager in 
•the business world. All managers are respon- 
sible for seeing that group membyers know what 
to do and how. to do it so as to maximize the 



Most of the papers in this handbook are con- 
cerned with decisions about basic skill$ pro- 
gram content. /The many different opinions 
make it tleai^mat these are not easy decisions. 
For the ntoment, however, let us assume that 
some decisions have been reacjied abouj what 
skills w^ill be 'emphasized and what progran^s 
will be used to teach those skills. After the 
approach has been selected, decisions must be 
made about how to get the programs started 
in classrooms and how teachers will present 
the'skills. 

This paper focuses on basic skills instruction ^ 
in the classroon^ after goals and objectives have- 
been decided. In particular, the irpportance .of 
the teacher's classroom management skilBs is 
emphasized. Effective classroom management 
IS critical tQ the success of any basic skills in- 
structional program. < 

Classroom management involves much more 
\han discipline and maintaining quiet. As dis- 
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goods or services being prpduced. In the busi- 
ness world, It is taken for granted that the man- 
ager's role IS necessary. Once decisions are 
made about new designs or techniques, man- 
agers are involved in the implementation of the 
new plans. Poor management is considered a 
serious problem in the business world, because 
it leads to decreased output and less profit, 
no matter how 'good the production designs 
and techniques. 

In a classroom, tea'chers are managers as well 
as planners and deliverers of instruction, liaison 
, with home and community, and sometimes 
counselors. However, just as in the business 
world, if the management is inefficient,, .other 
efforts will -not yield the desired "product" — 
each student's learnmg aiid development, in- 
cluding achievement in the basic skills. 

In this paper, classroom management re- 
search is reviewed with special emphasis on 
ways that teachers manage students' "time on 
task." Other equally important aspects of man- 
agement, such as grouping, are not touched on 
here, because of space Constraints. 

Time on Task Research 

Research conducted m real classrooms sup- 
ports the iniportance of management. One pur- 
pose gf these classroom studies was to relate 
many types of day-to-day classroom occur- 
rences to important student outcomes, such as 
basic skilk achievement and attitudes toward 
school. ^ « 

The assumption 'underlying such studies has 
been, Confirmed repeatedly: individual teachers 
and what they do in the classroom make a dif- 
ference in student achievement in the basic 
skills. That is, some teachers' classes consis- 
Jently achieve higher on ^andardized tests than 
might be expected, givpn the students' entering 
achievenrient, and other teachers' classes consis- 
tently score lower than expected (Brophy, 1979; 
Good, 1979:^Good, Biddle, and Brophy, 1975). 

'Thus, the individual teacher and the way he 
or sl]p teaches are important factors to consider 
in impro<^ing basic skills learning. This reason- 
ing does not deny that curriculum and school 
setting are also important factors but empha- 
sizes that it is the teachfir Vho must "put it all 
together" and bring the instruction to life. 



Therefore, researchers have worked to iden- 
tify those aspects of teaching that qjake a differ- 
ence in student outcomes. One of the most im- 
portant predictors of student achievement in th^fe 
basic skills- of reading, mathematics, and lan- 
guage is the teacher's success at classroom man- 
agement (Brophy and Putnam, 1979). 

Why is classroom management such a potent 
predictor of achievement? One explanation is 
that a result of effective management is' in- 

On^ of the most important predictors 
of studer)t achievement in the basic skills 
of reading, mathematics, and language 
is the teacher's success at classroom 
management . . . 

creased time in 'which stficlents are engaged 
v\'ith instruction or learning activities. The 
importance of adequate "time on task" has 
been demonstrated in many research studies 
(Denham and Lieberman, 1980, Rosenshine and 
Berliner, 1978). Good classroom management 
prevents w^asted time antl minimizes disrup- 
tions, that distract students from involvement 
with learning. 

It tnakes sense that studemts who are givlSTK , 
more time for learning will be more Jikely t6 > 
benefit from instruction. However, the quality of 
that time is critical. One impAtant result of the 
study of, time use in classrooms is the distinc- 
tion betw^een "scheduled time" and' "engaged 
tim'e." Scheduled time Is formally allotted to a 
given subject or activity. Engaged time is the 
tinrie during, which a student actually js in- 
volved with the content during the^ scheduled 
time. For example, a teache^ may schedule 
thirty minutes a day for mathehiatics instruc- 
tion and activities. Few students will spend the 
entire thirty minute's actually engaged in matlje- 
matics activities. All learners are distracted 
occasionally, some spend time performing nec- 
essary routines (such as sharpening pencils), 
and some are delayed in their progress because 
they have questions about their tasks. All of 
these factors influence (he amount of engaged 
time that occurs withirf^the scheduled time. 

How students spend their time in class, that 
is, the amount of time they are engaged, is great- 

5:- 
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ly affected by the teacher's management of the 
classroom. Resulting differences in students' 
time use may be an important factor reflected in 
differences in achievement scores, given adjust- 
ments for beginning achievement. Hence, it is 
easy to understand the strong connections hfe- 
tween effective classroom fnanagement^and stu- 
dent achie^menf: wflat the teacher does to 
establish and maintain the/Jon^ of events in the 
classroom influences hou' easily and ivillingly , 
the students can attend to, interact with, and 
learn from the instructional activities. 

T(3 illustrate tl^is point, two •examples are 
given below of teachers opnducting mathemat- 
ics lessons with similar sfcdents, similar objec- 
tives, and similar access to resources (although 
their use of the resources varies). Each teacher is 
following the new school policy on teaching 
certairi basic ntath^matics skills. Each is using 
thejiew curriculum program being piloted in 
"^the school.^ 

s 

In each class, the teacher has scheduled a * 
thirty-minute period in which students are to 
practice application of material .presented ear- 
lier. As you read, think about how the students ' 
use the tirhe. - 

* 

Classroom A ^ , 

1:05 The students return from lunch. Sever- 
al congregate around a friends desk 
and chat about an occurrence on the 
playground. The teacher, asks them 
three times to be seated. 

1:10 Finally all students, are seated. The 
teacher passes out two worksheets to 
each student. While doing so, she, cor- 
rects some students for talking and 
stops to help another Student locate his- 
book. 

1:14 The teacher begins the explanation but 
waits while two students sharpen their 
pencils. 

1:16 While the teacher explains the. work- 
sheets, students call out questions', 
which she answers, and a few irrele- 
vant comments. Once the teacher stops* 
to ask students in the back row to pay 
attention. 

1:23 The teacher finishes the explanation 
and ^tells the class to J)egin^ wprkiog. 
She briefly returns to her desk and then 
momentarily leaves the room to return 



1:25 
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. forms to the office. About 'half of the 
students start, working. 

The teacher returns from the office and 
checks on a student* with hi^ hand up. 
He is confused, so she works with him 
for ten minutes. 

Seven students have finished and re- 
main at their -Seats, chatting, with noth- 
ing else to do. Seven other^students al- 
ternately work on their assignments 
and chat or wander about., Occasional- 
ly the'teacher reminds some students to 
be quieter, but this does not reduce the 
noise or activity level. T\^o students do 
not understand the procedures and 
complete the assignment incbrreetly 
(they will not realize this until the next 
day when work is returned). Five other 
students work only the first few prob- 
lems and spend th© rest of- the time 
socializing. They do not complete the 
assignment. 

The teachej^looks up from the student 
she is ftelping and announces that it is 
time to leave for assembly. Students*who 
did not finish their papers are instructed 
to finish them at home. 



Classroom B* 

1:05 The students return from lunch and 
pick up two worksheets from baskets 
before they go to their seats. (Before 
dismissal for lunch, the teacher told 
them to do this, and^then she reminded 
them as they entered the room.) Some 
students quickly sharpen their pencils 
. before being seated (according to estab- 
lished routine). 

1:07 ' All students are in their seats with 
worksheets and sharp ^pencils. The 
teacher ' begins the explanation. Ac- 
cording to routine, the students hold 
their,questions until she is finished and 
has worked an example problem. Then 
she asks for questions. There are none 
at this point. 



1:35 



Some of the instructional principles in effect in 
this anecdote are based on a mathematics teaching 
model designed by Good and Grouws (1979). 
J?eaders may consult this source for an organized 
se^^of^ggeStions fo^ management of mathematics 
lessons. 
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4.11 .The students start working, while the 
teacher circulates through the room, 
looking at each.student's work. 

1.13 Four students who are having difficulty 
applying' the principles ate called o^er 
to a table, where the teacher reteaches 
the concept or skill. The otker students 
* are working independently. Occasion- 
ally a student whispers to another one, 
but then returns to w^rk. The teacher 
^periodically looks up from the small 
group to scan the ropm but does not 
interrupt her instruction. 

1:20 The teacher gives three practice prob- 
i. " loms to the group at the table and goes 
to check on the other students' prog- 
ress. She answers a few brief ques- 
tions and discovers that two students 
have not made much progress b^ecause 

* " they have been drawing funny pictures 

for each other. She separates them and 
reminds them that unfinished work 
must be completed during recess or 
afj^er school. They resuijie work. 

1:24 . After checking hn all of the students 
at their seats, ttte teacher returns tq the 
small grpup ^hile they fihish their 
. problems. She checks the answers, 
gives the indents -a short practice 
° assignment, and then 'dismisses tbem. 

1.25 As students finish the worksheets, they 
go to the math center to choose another 
activity. About half have chosen after- 
work options in mathematics • and^ are 
'^vorking intently on games gr other 
exercises. 

1.30* " The teacher reminds the students that 
they have five minutes before assembly. 
They start to clean up their desks. 

I.a5 The students exit, placing completed 
work in the basket as they gp. All stu- 
dents finished the assignment; some^ 
"Students also did enrichment work. 

, Several poirUs are apparent from careful read-; 
ing of the tw^o anecdotes. Most important, th 
classroom B more students spent more time at- 
lively engaged with mathematics content. An 
classroom A only twelve of the Ihirfy minutes 
were used for active practice of the concept or 
skill. Nearly the same time (eleven minutes)Avas 
required to get students settled and supply 
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worksheets. The teacher's explar/ation lasted 
seven minutes, half of which time was taken by 
questions she had planned to answer later in her 
explanation aild by the need to call for students*^ 
* attention. 'Within the twelve minutes left for 
practice, some students "played around," ^ome 
did their work and theawere unoccupied, and- 
others practiced ijicorrectly. 

^ "Students in classroom B^confbrraed with the 
teacher s expectation that they follow routines 
to use time efficiently and to concentrate on 
their wavk during the time allotted. As a result, 

' they spent more time engaged with appropriate 
tasks. Those students not ready for the class as- 
signment were quickly identified and given the" 
instruction they needed. Students wVio^rapidly 
conipleted t)><?fr^vork engaged in activities that 
reinforeedother aspects of mathematics. 

Two constraints are apparent from such class- 
6 room observations. First, teachers have a lim- 
ited amount of time into which they must cram 
instruction in many content areas as, well as 
many other school activities (such as assem- 
blies). One result of tb^ many required activities 
is that the day is broken into shorter segrfients. 
Transitions between instructional segments, if 
handled inefficiently, can further erode avail- 
able instructional time. 

Second, teachers are responsible for many 
stuclents with varied needs. Thi;^ust be'recog- 
nized in instruction, of course; but it also means 
that one aspect of a teacher's jobmust be "crowd 
control," since the academic progress of any 
student may be affected by other students' be- 
havior. All students benefit whe'h the prevailin'fe 
norm is that schoolwork is taken seriously. But 

. when many students are "off task" much oLthe 
time, the result may be perpetual distraction for 
almost everyone, especially those students 

. whose attention is most easily diverted. 

These "universal" constraints imposed on 
teachers need not imply a hopelqss situation. 
Individual teachers, through well-planned and 
consistent ^management, can cope with many 
constraints and create a productive classroom 
environment (assuming some administration 
support). When this occurs, a basic skills pro- 
gram has a higher chance of success, because 
students actively encounter more'of the content. 
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Essential Management Skills 

The most important characteristics of effec- 
tive classroom management, based on research^ 
in real classrooms, are summarized below.* 
Most of Ihis research was conducted in ele- 
mentary classrooms, but recent work on man- 
agement in junior high schools (Emmer and 
Evertson, 1980) suggests that the general prin- 
ciples apply there as well, although specific 
procedures^ of course, vary. 

One useful way to organize thinking about 
management isjo consider what teachers must 
do before instruction (preventive management) 
as well as what must be done during instruction 
(maintenance management). 

Preventive Management. A recurring theme 
in management research is the value of prevent- 
ing behavior probleijis -through the initial es- 
tablishment of an orderly and predictable class- 
room (see, for example, the review by BrophjT' 
and Putnam, 1979)* When management prob- 
lems are prevented, they do not consume valu- 
able instructional time. 

Teachers who are successful at preventing 
problems begin by carefully teaching students 
procedures and rule's. This instruction is best 
given at the J^eginning of the school year 
(Emmer, Evertson, and Anderson, 1980; Evert^ 
son and Anderson^ 1979). Procedures cover rou- 
tine situations such as transitions to and from 
the room and within the room, sharpening pen- 
cils and getting supplies, getting teacher assis- 
tance, when and how to attend to the teacher, 
collectirlg and returning assigned work, and 
attending to personal needs (bathroom, water, 
coats, and so on). Rules establish appropriate 
activity, and noise levels. Effective managers 
enforce*^ and maintain rules and proceduresr 
through frecfuent feedback to the students about 
their behavior. 
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*For more information on specific points, ccfnsult 
Anderson, Evertson, and trophy, 1979; Anderson, 
Evertson, and Emmer, 1980, Brophy and Everts^, 
1976, Brophy and Putnam, 1979; Emmer, Evertson, 
and Anderson, 1980; Evertson and Anderson, 1979; 
Good and Brophy, 1978; Good and Grouws, 1979; 
and Kounin, 1970. 



With early establishment of rules and proce- 
dures, students learn how to behave in ways 
that support learning. The objective is not peace 
and quiet for its own sake, but a productive 
work environment. One reason that the students 
in classroom B had more time engaged in learn- 
ing activities is that they followed several time- 
saving routines (such as getting supplies ready 
and holdmg questions until all information was 
presented). They ajso knew the acceptable noises 
and activity levels. As a result, each student had 
a better chance of benefiting from instruction 
and practice. 



With^early establishment of rules and 
procedures^ students learn how to behave 
in ways that support learning. The objec- 
tive is not peace and quiet for its own sake, 
but a productive Work environment , 



In addition to teaching students appropriate 
behavior, tl\e teacher -who, is skilled at preven- 
tive management also makes'sure that the work 
assigned to students is challenging enough to 
be interesting but not so difficult as to be frus- 
trating. Satisfying after-work options must be 
available. Cb&rly. ofie requirement for good 
management is good instruction that provides 
the students with appealing alternatives to '*off 
task'' behavior. 

* Maintenance Management. After rules and 
procedures are clearly established and students 
have b^en provided with appropriate learning 

'activities, the teacher continues to play the 
manager's role by regular nionitorin'g and sup- 
ervision. This is important for two reasons. 
First, credibility with students is maintained 
only if the teacher consistently informs the class 

^through his or her actions that meant what I. 
said," Second, regular monitoring reveals when 
the teacher needs to adjust the flpw of activities 
to prevent problems that might arise from con- 
fusion or distraction. Sometimes this necessary 
adjustment is instructional; sometimes it in-*^^ 
volves corrections for misbehavior or removal 
of distractions. 

Instructional monitoring and subsequent ad- 
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justment involve many non-managerial skills 
-that are beyond the scope of this paper How- 
e\er, .one important management task is to en- 
sure that time is set aside and procedures are 
worked out to allow the teacher to pursue in- 
strucjtional monitoring. Better managers syste- 
matically review students* work during the day. 
It is profitable to do this regularly when stu- 
dents are working independently^ Teachers who 
organize small groups may take advantage of* 
transitions between groups (or short stretches of 
independent work in the small groups) to cir- 
culate among other students. Frequent teacher ' 
* contact ensures that each student is/*on the 
right track." Thi^ is especially important for stu- 
dents whose independent work skills or basic 
skills are not strong. 

One advantage to regu^lar instructional mon- 
itoritig may be that students gain a greater sense 
of accountability, which 'may in turn increase 
their motivation to stay on task. Teachers can 
increase this sense of accountability by regular- 
ly returning work to students quickly or other-' 
wise providing feedback on/progre^. Again, 
this essentially instructibnal task is mpre easily 
accomplished when the teacher, as a manager, 
n schedules time and establishes routines to ac- 
complish it. 

Behoviorol monitoring is performed continu- 
ously by« better managers. A term commonly 
*used to describe teachers who are aware of Iheir 
students' behavior is ^*with-it-ness" (Kounin, 
1970). The "with-it" t'eachejr frequently* scans 
the room, making sure that students are pur- 
posefully occupied. The great advantage to fre- 
quent scanning is that many potential disrup- 
tions can be stopped before they become prob- 
Fems (that is, before there is a ripple effect). 
A less '* with-it" teacher notices a disturbance 
only, after it has gone so far as to distract several 
students. Effective managers learn tb overlap 
their attention so that they can carry op instruc- 
tion ^nd monitor behavior at the same time 
(Kounin, 1970). 

Thp teachers described in the above anec- 
dotes differ greatly in' their attention to both 
preventive and maintenance management strat; 
egies. In classroom A many problems arose be- 
cause time-saving routines had not been estab- 
O Jished. These problems were compounded by 



teacher failure to pfovide^either instructional or 
behavioral monitoriyg. Tejacher was more suc- 
cessful in alUthe.se aspects of management, as 
reflected in th^ students' "time pn task." 

These research findings reflect a systematic 
verification of many teachers' own theories 
about how to manage classrooms. The value of 
the research* is in the compiling and organizing 
of important principles and the documentation 
that these teacher skills do indeed relate to stti- 
dent achievement in basic skills. 

Implementation of these management princi- 
ples depends on the type or classroom, the skills 
and needs of the studenis, and the instructional 
objectives. Specific managem'ent routines that 
worjc best in an open classropm where language 
experiences are encouraged will not work best 
in a traditional classroom where a highly struc- 
tured skills-based program is in place. What 
works to encourage good behavior in first- 
graders'will not work with sixth-graders. How- 
ever, in all cases it is critical that the underlying 
management support the instructional goals, 
promoting ti^e on the tasks that have been de- 
termined to be important 



Implications for Decision Makers 

Staff Development, It is not enough to define 
basic learning skills, select a program, and then 
assume that student achievement will re'sult 
if the appropriate curriculum has been man- 
dated.' Think about how successful that pro- 
gram is likely to be if teachers find it difficult 
to manage. • ^ 

J Many teachers are excellent classroom man- 
pagers who work very hard to ensure that stu- 
dents learn the curriculum content; others are 
not. Often, providing poor classroom managers 
with new instructional objectives and curricula 
.•without also providing them with management 
training is to doom them — and thp new pro- 
gram — to failure. * * 

Administrative Support. Recognizing the im- 
portance of management may lead to adapta- 
tions in ihs^Dtional programs. For example, 
any program that requires that the teacher spend 
long periods concentrating on individuals will 
succeed only if some assistance is provided for 
monitoring the other students. If these duties 
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are given to an aide, then he or she should be 
carefully trained. 

Other administrative support is necessary to 
'ensure that teachers do not have to use much 
classroom time to deal, with out-of-^ss issues. 
For example, the teacher in classroumr^^esuoJd 
not have been able to use time so effeenvely if 
she had to monitor many children during lunch 
or was delayed by a fight in the lunchroom or by 
a misplaced lunch box. Teachers must receive a 
loud and clear message from administrators that 
^their efforts toward efficient use of instructional 
time are not only appreciated but actively 
supported. 

Program Evaluation. In judging the success 
of any basic skills program — either present ef- 
forts or proposed changes — consider whether 
results are attributable to the content of thef»ro- 
grams or their implementation in classrooms. 
That is, if student scores are not as high as ex- 
pected, consider that, at least in some classes, 
students might not spend their learning time 
effectively. This means that evaluation designs 
must include data collection on what actually 
happens I'n classrooms. 
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Integrating the Basic Skills 
through the Content Areas 



Dorothy S. Strickland " 
Teachers College, CoUimbia University 



Editors' Note. In this paper Dorothy Strickland discusses important interrelationships among the four basic skills in 
the development and ongoing functioning of the individual. She stresses the need tocoordinateJnstructionlnyhi^ 
basic skills and to coordinate basic skills instruction with other content in the curriculum. Both of these efforts, she 
suggests, should relate the learning experience to situations outside of school. After discussing some of the 
[problems which interfere with th^ interrelating of basic skills instruction in schools, she provides a fran\ework to 
eachers to make optimum use of instructional opportunities both to teactfctrKi to reinforce each of the basic 
skills} 




What Are the Basic Skills? 

Often, definitions of the basic skills are very 
narrow. For the p.urposes of this discussion, the 
basic skills are considered to include virtually 
every means by which humans communicate: 
reading,^ writing, listening, speaking, mathe- 
matical problem solving, and computation. ^ 
When viewed as processes through which a 
broad array of content can be mastered, these 
components not only represent the foundation 
skills required for survival but also include the 
enjibling skills that produce mature indepen- 
dent learners. 

. The goal is not to limit students to a narrow 
view of the basics but to broaden their view so, 
that they regard the basic? as a means to gaining 
access to the information required for successful 
living in modern society. This paper is intended 
to help teachers and administrators reexamine 
and reorganize the curriculum in order to in- 
tegrate, these basic components into a unified 
communications program. 



How Are the Basic Skills Related? 

To integrate the bajic skills as defined, an 
understanding of them as an interrelated means 
of communication is important. At the heart of 
any communications model must be the learn- 
er's experiences, because it is these experiences 
that stimulate the need or desire to communi- 
cate. All learning is essentially an attempt to 
make each new experience fit into an existing 
1^ construct of the environment. We^ntinually 
add to our store of knowledge and understand- 
ing as we transform the unfamiliar into the 
familiar, relate the unknown to the known. 

The learner's experiences represent the con- 
tent on which he or she focuses. In'schools this 
may involve the natural sciences, social sci- 
ences, creative arts, and the functional content 
of the survival curriculum. *A broad range of 
^^essentials'' should be included in the content 
so that students become informed, thoughtful, 
participating citizens; an addition, no co^nt 
of interest and importance to the learner heed 
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be omitted fromlfte school experience. The pro- 
cesses through which the learner attempts to 9s- . 
similate this content are the basic skilk — lit- 
eracy, oracy, and mathematics. 

^ •Literacy, oracy, ^^nd njathematics involve the 
use and inte^t>retation of symbols that represent , 
experience. Ther^a^ility to decode and encode, 
our experiences through symbols is a develop- 
mental process that begins at birth. 'The learner 
first engages in activities ^nd then can discuss 
those experiences (talking and listening), read 
and write about them, and solve problems re- 
j lated to them. The same experiential base is 
drawn upon, whether the communication is 
through print or speech. The b'ase can be used 
as a point of departure for -studying topycs ofl^ 
interest and importance to students in conjunc- 
tion with activities involving the fuH range of 
basic skills. . ^ 

Oracy, literacy, and mathematical problem 
. 'solving involve the projection of meaning by 
the learner. Readers and listeners bring mean- 
ing to* the content or message in order that they 
may cdmprehead it. Writers and speakers pro- 
ject meaning as they ^attqmpt^to communicate 
their ideas to others. Mathematital problem 
solving also ^requires the projection of mean- 
ing in^the form of prior knowledge and under- 
standings about the concepts involved. On the 
basis of these understandings, the learner makes 
decisions about appropriate procedures for 
computation. 

The range and quality of experfeiKie, or prior 
^ knowledge,^ the learner briigs to each new 
learning 'experience critically affect compre- 
hension and production. The time spent, for ex- 
aniple, in. preparing the learner for a task by 
providing background in , vocabulary and con- 
cept development will **pay off in his or her 
ability to understand and apply the content. 
Generally, the more concrete those preparatory 
experiences, the better prepared the student will 
be to tackle the mor6 abstract communication 
processes. Preparation that takes into considera- 
tipn all the basic skills involved in a task helps 
the learner gain access to the content, cpmpre-^ 
hend it, and use it effectively. * ' 

Although listening is related to oracy and 
reading to literacy, they share commorf charac- 
teristics as. receptive processes. The ability 



to comprehend inTofmation — to recall it, in- 
terpret it, and apply it — is essential to both. 
Teachers 'w ho help students become more profi- 
cient readers help |hem become better listeners 
as well. ^ ^ 

Speaking and wTittng share common charac; ^' 
teristics -as expressive processes. Whether a 
child composes through speech or wri^ting, cer- « 
tain abilities are required. The ability to gather 
information, select what is significant to the 
topic, orgamzfe^t^nd present it with clarity and 
a sense of audience are significant to the com- 
posing process regardless of mode. Teachers 
who help students develop these skills throi^h 
^oral reporting, for example, are supporting the 
written composition process as well. 

Mathem^cs involves the basic skills of lis- 
tening, speaking, reading, and writing. Under- 
lying these abilities must be an understanding 
of a specialized set of vocabulary and concepts, 
as well as a specialized means of organizing and 
analyzing phenomena. Competency.in language , 
is necessary to generate and analyze data for 
mathematical problem solving ands/€omputa- 
tion? in other words, success in tnatherrtetics is 
directly related to oracy and literacy. ^ 

Problems Associated with 
Integrating the Basic Skills 

Two broad issues must be dealt with 'when ^ 
" teachers attempt to integrate the basic skills. 
Both present numerous challenges to the teach- 
er. The first issue centers on those problems as- 
sociated with the need to tdach basic skills in 
miich the same^ context as they are applied — . 
not in isolation but in combination with one 
another. For example, except for recreational , 
reading, we rarely engage in reading as a sepa- 
rate communication skill. More often, we take 
notes on what we are reading or use the mate- 
rial for jdiscussion purposes or mat^matical 
problem solving. Thus reading, writing, mathe- 
matics, and oral language are seldom used in 
isolation from^ one another. These basic com- 
munication processes are so interrelated that 
we^TTioye fxgm pne to another with ease as we 
approach daily tasks involving them. ^ - 

In departmdntally organized school pro- 
grams, and even in most self-contained class- 
rooms, the basic skills frequently are scheduled 
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during separate periods of the day, with little 
att^pt to relate the content taught in one area 
with that taught ia (he others. Reading, writing, 
oral language development, and mathematics 
are planned for and taught as discrete entities.- 
Such fragmerited planning tends to perpetuate 
teachers^, and students' misconception that what 
occurs during a, mathematics or listening activ- 
ity is distinctly different from the skills taught 
during reading or writing activities. To the ex- 
tent that this happens, students are less likely 
to apply skills learned in One setting to, a new 
situation. 

As much as possible, the ba^fe-skills should 
be treatied as a unified whole. This is the way 
thev are most often used in real-life situations 
Greater cooriiination among departmental staff 
in basic Skills instructional efforts^ and more 
cjftention to coordination within the self-con- 
♦tained classroom are essential. Students' should 
^purposely be given activities planned to inwlve 
them in the use of two or more skills in combi- 
nation, for example, listening and reading, read- 
^g and writing, or reading, diseasing, and 
then solving a mathematics problem. 

As much as possible, the basic skills 
should be treated as a unified whole. This 
is the way they are most often used in 
real-life situations. Greater coordination 
among departrihental staff in basic skills 
instruction^al efforts arid/Tiore attention to ^ 
coordination within Ifie self-contained ^ 

classroom are essential. 

• . « 

Such Activities will "make both teachers and 
studentS|.mare aware of'how the various skills 
support one anather. Sensitivity about the read- " 
ing skiHs recjuired in*a mathematics lesson or 
the kind of listening skijls required tT3 tajce notes., 
for a written report is strengthened. Even* when 
lessons are focused on one basic skifl', teachers 
should use every opportunity to help children 
apply'other skills to^he learning. 

The second i^sue involves the integration 
of process and content. In real-life situations, 
' the wax W6 use language and math is always 
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on content of relevance to us. Whether 



the neelJ arises from the ws^rld of work or of 



recreation, the basic skills v\;^ employ are based 
on our need to communicate andio solve prob- 
lems. There is a need to bring this^same kind of 
rgi^vancy into basic skills instruction by teach- 
ing the basic skills through content of interest 
and importance to children. 

Most teachers are keenly aware of the prob- 
lems associated with Application of ^he basic 
"skills in the content areas. In departmentalized 
programs students are made to focus on a par- 
ticular subject area, such as science_x»r .social 
studies, with a specialist-teacher at specified 
tijnes during the week. Mastering the course 
content is generally emphasized in these class- 
es, w ith little thought given to instruction in the 
processes required to gain access*to,and under- 
standing of the content. 

Even in self-contained classrooms fragment- 
ed scheduling. may result in the same type of 
instruction. Often students receive reg^laV in- 
struction* in study skills in parallel settings 
apart from the content area subjects. This may 
be included in a developmental or remedial 
reading program relying heavily on workbook 
and worksheet exercises. The problem rests 
with the application of skills. It is not unusual 
for students to appear competent in skills in a 
Virtually cohtant-free, narrowly confined situa- 
tion apart from "real" content in which th§y are^ 
interested (or at least for which they are respon- 
sible), only to demonstrate an extraordinary 
^lack of proficiency in applying those very same, 
skills when needed. \. 

. Greater coordination between basic skills (lit- 
eracy, oracy, and mathematics) ..and content 
instruction (physical rand social sciences, hu- 
manities, industrial^ts, and so on) is needed. 
^Students must be given opportunities to select 
and apply appropriate skills under guidance, if 
they are bo use them as life resources. In depart-^ 
mentalized settings, specialized-area teachers 
must give sufficient time to the%asic skills in- 
struction required foj students to gain access 
to the content under consideration. Teachers of 
reeding/language '^ts and mathematics should 
know^what topics are under consideration in the 
content areas so that they can support their stu- 
dents' efforts. Students studying ecology, fqr 
example, may be given help in locating and or- 
ganizing relevant information and in preparing 
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oral and written reports. Similarly, charts and 
graphs describing numerical data can be gen- 
erated along with mathematical problems for 
discussion and analysis using the mathematics 
skills being taught. 

The basic skills are only useful to the degree 
.that they enable us to fulfill our need to com- 
municate about content tbat is significant to us. 
.These processes — reading, vyriting, speaking, 
listening, mathematical problem solving, and 
computatiqij — merely facilitate our reception, 
expression, and application of content. Af every 
level of instruction, process and content should 
be integrated. 



ERLC 



Integrating the Basic Skills 

The Basic Skills Integration Chart (Figure 1) 
is designed to help teachers achieve integration 
both among the basic skills and between the 
basic skills and the content areas. It has been 
well received in staff development settings and 
in classroom applications. Most teachers have 
expressed th^ view that it offers an easy means 
of ensuring full, integrated coverage ofthe basic 
skills through a thematic unit of work. 

The various basic skills are depicted in termfe 
.of. mutually supportive activities. Since most 
teachers prefer to deal with actual activities 
rather than lists of objectives or subskills, this 
approach appeals to them. 

In* row 1, box' 2, activities showing how 
reading ^nd writing support each other are il- 
lustrated. Next, tlhe interface between reading 
and listening is shown,^then reading and speak- 
ing, and so on. The grid presents the interrela- 
tionships among the basic sjcills In a practical 
way for immediate teacher use. By applying the 
grid to a specific grade level and topic, the 
teacher can generate a set of activities specific to 
the needs of a particular group. An entire unit of 
work can be built in a way that accounts for both 
content and basic skills instruction. To use the 
,chart teachers are asked to 

* 1. Decide on the grade level or levels to be 
served. 

2. Decide on ^ content theme. Science or so- 
. cial studies themes work best. 

3. Decide on a limited number of specific 
. content and propess goals and objectives. 



, a. Content goals and objectives relate to 
the substantive material under, consider- 
ation. Example: Study of how archeolo- 
gists contribute to our understanding of 
civilization, 
b, Process goals and^qbjectives relate to the 
basic skills operations the students are 
expected to develop. Examples: Use of 
the card catalog (reading/study skills); 
collection and organization of data to , 
make a bar graph (mathematics). 

4. Use th€ information in each box in the grid 
to generate activities appropriate for 1, 2, 
and 3. ^ 

Figure 2 shows an example of how teachers 
can Use the Basic Skills Integration Chart to 
organize a set of integrated activities around a 
theme. Posi'tive^eutconies associated with using 
the chart include the following: 

• Teachers are forced to think in terms of pro- 
, cess and content simultaneously. The activ- 
ities tney plan emerge as the result of a 
purposeful effort to integrate skills. They 
are^not activities planned for activity's sake. 
Teachers not only know what they plan to 
do but why. 

• By purposely merging process and content, 
teachers caii reduce the constant problem of 
trying to find time in the day for all that is 
considered important. 

• If the students have been properly moti- 
vated, there is built-in interest in the appli- 
cation and development of the basic skills. 

■ Desire to get at and apply the content pro- 
motes basic skills instruction. 

• Identifying at least some of the objectives in 
advance helps teachers to focus their activi-"* 
ties on specific skills or subskills for which 
they may be' accountable. ; " ' » 

• At a time when accountability for specific 
skills is stressed, teachers can engage chil- 
dren in interesting activities related to top- 
ics that naturally emerge in the classroom^ 
and still feel in control of systematic basic 

. skills instruction, 

• Specific subskills may be accounted for by 
breaking down any one of the commui]^ 
cation skills presented. Eor example, if a*^ 
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teacher wants to Concentrate on ora^ipefpwt- 

ing as the type of speaking^-iflTvity to*be 

stressed in a particular unit or, theme, the ^ 

following subskills might be emphasized 

and evaluated, ojganizes information well, 

speaks clearK; and has a sense of audience.. 

Some of the activities slotted into the 

**Speaking" boxes in the grid would allow 

pi;actice in and demonstration of those 

subskills. 

» ♦ 

Conclusion ^ 

Integrating the basic skills requires curricu- 
lum implementation that not only stresses the 



teaching of reading, vvritingi .mathematics, and 
oral language'in conjunction with one another 
but also emphasizes that they be taught through 

-content of interest and im^portance to the learn- 
er. Every opportunity to interrelate instruction 
in the communication processes with one an- 
other and with the social and natural sciences is 

-critical. - ^' .v> 

Ary approach that helps teachers to plan for. 
infegration allows instruction to take place in 
aVnatural, holistic manner^ At the same time, 
administrative requirements for monitoring ba- 
sic skills objectives in an organized way can be 
satisfied. 
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Literacy 


Oracy 


Mathematical ' 
Communication 




Reading 


Writing 


« Listening 


' Speaking 


Problem Solving 
and Computation 


Reading 




Reading serves as 
model and stimulus fo? 
written composition. 
Children read each 
other's matenal and that 
of professional writers 


Listening to literature 
read afoud strengthens 
auding skills for enjoy- 
ment and for special 
purposes. Reading and 
listening are receptive 
ptecesses*depeRdent on 
comprehension. 


Reading provides mate- 
nal and models for oral 
composition- storytelling, 
reporting, dramatic 
readings, poetry. 


• noaoing pruvioes ac- 
cess to information 
requiring mathematical 
solutions or attention, 
Reading involves the 
interpretation of tables, 
charts, and graphs. 


Writing 


Written composition 
produces charts, stones,. ^ 
books ^for classroom use 
as reading materials. 

w 
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Written composition may 
be read aloud or tape 
recorded for others to 
enjoy and gam info^rna- 
tior\from. 


Professional- or child- 
authored materials may 
be read aloud. Notes 
may be used as basis for 
oral reports. Writing and 
speaking require ability 

tn QPlPrt 9innifirf)nt iHPA<« 

and organize with clarity 
and sense of audience. 


Written composition may 
involve taking a set of 

posing a written problem 
for solving. Information 
written in narrative may 
be condensed into 
simple tables, charts, 
graphs 


Listening 


Listening to literature 
read aloud motivates ' 
Ceading and adds to 
' one's store of informa- 
tion and enjoyment. 


' Listening to stones and ^ 
reports provides the ^ * 
basis and stimulation for 
written composition 




Critical listening to 
spoken word strengthens 
' ability to reason and to 
respond orally Listening 
provides model for oral 
composition. 


Listemng to a set of cir- 
cumstances can lead to- 
learning how to proceed 
toward a mathematical 
solution 


Speaking 


Stories and poems may 
be read aloud or drama- 
tized. Oral reports, 
descriptions., and expla- 
nations may be aided by 
written notes. Discussion - 
may provide impetus for 
further reading. 


Storylelling orVeporting 
may be the outgrowth of 
or stimulation for 
composition. 

• 


Reporting, sharing, and 
discussion provide mate- 
rial for various types of 
listening. 




Oral descnption of a set 
of facts or real-life cir- 
cumstanced may lead to 

' a discussion of alterna- 
tive ways to apprqach 
mathematical problem 

- solving. 

% . 


Problem Solving 
and Computation 


Problems and examples 
may be read for analysis 
. and problem solving. 

^ Graphs, phart^, math 
examples maybe 

' analyzed. , 


Children wnte their own • 
story problems for others ^ 
tosolye. Sentences may 
be wntten in words or in 
^merals and math 
Signs. 

* • 


, Purposeful listening to 
solve a problem may 
lead to mathematical 
solutions and the use of 
mathematical pnnciples 
to make predictions, • 
estimating. 


Discussion of everyday 
situations may be trahs- 
[^ted ipto mathematical 
terms for problem solv- 
ing. Children may orally 
compose problems for 
others. 





O Figure 1 « Basic SIcills Integration Chart* ^ 



Grades 
' Topic: King Tutankhamen 







Literacy 


Oracy 


Mathematical 
Communication 






Reading 


Writing 


Listening 


Speaking. 


Problem Solving 
and Computation 


>^ 
o 

(0 


Reading 




The learner will read the ^ 
telegram sent by Lord ' 
Carnarvon and write his 
or her own original 
version 


The learner will read a 
description of the death 
mask and draw a picture 
of It for sharing and 
discussion. 


1 ne icdrncf win icati 

about the wooden arti- 
cles found and discuss 
their possible uses. 


The l^amer^I read a 
timeline in order to 
determine in what cen- 
tury Tut reigned. 


Lite 


Writing 


The learner will write a 
story describing tlie first 
day of discovery ♦ 

• 




Thp learner will wri^e an , 
original cinquain po^ 
about King Tut to share 
with the class. 


The learner will take 
notes on the kinds and 
uses of jewelry found in 
the tomb and report 
orally to the (lass 


The learner will help to 
create a mail order cata- 
' log of Items selected 
from KingTut's tomb and , ^ 

^ write related problems 

♦ for others to solve. 




Listening 


The learner will listen to 
an explanation of the 
mcimmiflcation process 
and then read th*e ac- 
count of KingTut's 
/nummification 


The learner will listen to 
the description of the' 
game items found in the 
tomb and write about 
whatgames he or she 
would have placed there 




The learner will hsten to 
the explanation of how 
each'article was re- 
moved and then discuss 
tKe process. 


The learner will listen to 
an account of the num- 
ber of hours spent un- 
covering the treasures in 
the antechamber in order 
to compute the hours * 
into days and to create 
problems involving rjian- 
power and wages 


Ora 


Speaking 


The learner will discuss^ 
and dramatize th^dis--. 
coverers' dialogue at the 
exposition of the burial 
chamber»and read fur- 
ther on articles found 
inside 


The learnir will report 
orally on items placed in 
' the tomb for Tut's after- 
life and then write a story 
. stating what he or she 
would have put in the 
tomb 


The learner will explain 
orally the use of a 
pomander in demonstrat- 
i ing mummification and 
. then answer questions' 
and discuss thephanges ^ 
that will take place * ► 


\ i ^ 


The learner will grally 
gtve the dates of major , 
events in Tut's life to 
determine the Boy King's » 
chronologic age at a 
given event 



Figure 2. Usfe of Basip Skills Integration Chart. (After Linda Derrig, teacher, Seattle) 



The Essentials of Education: Basic Skills in Context 
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Editors* Note. The Essentials of Education statement resulted frdm work by officers and members of mfist of the 
professional associations immediately concerned with classroom instruction. This statement is different from the 
statements of standards )n mathematics, written communication, and oral communication in Volume I in that it 
addresses the need for (nvolvement of all aspects of the curriculum in basic skills instruction, rather than suggest- 
ing specific content to be included m any one curriculum arba. In this paper Marjorie Farmer reviews the conj^rns 
that led to the drafting of the statement, the statement itself^ and some of the implications for practice She closes 
with a description of the important processes of coordination that have evolved as the associations attempt to 
makeAhe statement meaningful in schools, classrooms, and communities. 



"The Essentials of Education'* is a stateijient 
of the interdependence of the basic skills of lan- 
guage — reading and oral and 'written compre-^ 
hension -5 and mathematics — problem solving 
and logical thinking — with content — the arts, 
sciences, humanities, and technologies — in 
contemporary education. Since the spring of 
1978, leaders of over twenty major national pro- 
fessional educators' associations have been 
working together to develop, discuss, dissemi- 
nate, and implement the concept of educational 
interdependence, not only in curriculum and » 
ciassYoom instruction, but in interactions 
among educators and in communications be- 
tween the school •and the community 

The impetus for' this effort was the participa- 
tion of several association presidents' in a Con- 
ference on B^sic Skills sponsored in March 1978 
by 'the United States Office of Education and 
attended by over 300 people representing gov- 
-^rnment, industry, and parent and community 
groups, as well as educators af^ all levels, edu- 
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catffenal i^seachers, and evaluation specialists.. 
Through three days of reports, recommenda- 
tTbns^and discussions, these association leaders 
became* increasingly concerned over the pre- 
vailing view ab^out present and potential basic 
skills achievement levels, especially for poor, 
minority, and immigrant children. They be- 
lieved that this point of view, evident in many 
of the basic skills programs described and dis; 
cussed in the conference, grew out of certain 
powerful but unspoken assumptions about the' 
learning potential of such children and the pro- 
fessional effectiveness of their teachet's. 

-Meeting and corresponding over the next sev- 
eral, months, the association leaders ideritified 
and discussed ""some of these assumptions. It 
was out of this questioning and sharing that the 
decision to develpp a position statement, repre- 
senting the coUective^view of those profession- 
al organizations, emerged. Five of the assump- 
tions, all common to basic ^skills programs 
across the country, are included here, each with 



the common-sense response that guided the. de- 
velopment of *The Essentials of Education." 

Assumption #1, The basic skills are reading 
and computation. 

Response. Teachers of reading and the En- 
glish language ^rts know that students cannot 
achieve mastery in reading without instruction 
and practice in all of the interrelated language 
activities. Their overall goal is to develop in stu- 
dents the ability to communicate effectively in a 
variety of situations through spoken and u^ritten 
language. 

Similarly, mathematics teachers agree that 
th^^ '*basic** competency in mathematics is not 
simple computation. Students must develop 
their capacity to use reasoning, to manage ideas, 
to gather and organize information, and to see 
the relationships among related items. 

The: basic skills — keys, to other learning 
and to intellectual development — are the skills 
of using language and other symbol* systems*' 
(including reading, written ahd oral language, 
mathematics, the visual arts, and musical nota- 
tion) and ''the ability to reason" (for example, in 
problem solving, applying scientific principles, 
comprehending text, and writing), and they are 
best taught and learned in the context of signif- 
• icant content! 

Assumption #2. The basic skills of reading and 
mathematicsrihave to be mastered at a '*min- 
imum competency" or "grade-equivalency" 
level be/ore students hav^time or ability to 
study literature, sciences, arts, and humanities. 

Many students who are taught in programs 
based on this assDmption are given sharply lim- 
ited .access to literature; they read "reading 
exercises** and controlled vocabulary readers in- 
stead. Science courses for these students may be 
reduced in scope and content because it is as- 
sumed that they need to spend more time in 
mastering skills before they attempt to read sci- 
ence textbook^. The arts and physical education 
activities are also likely to be reduced to make 
way for longer periods of reading instruction. 

Response. All of us know that we learn ,to^ 
read, to communicate, and to work out prob- 
lems* as we deal wit^ ideas and information that 
^re interesting and important to us. Many "re- 
medial" programs ask students to learii skills 



before dealing with content. Many ^'remedial 
reading" students continue in their pattern of 
failure or of minimal (and often temporary) mas- 
tery because the teaching is not connected to 
their personal need to know answers, to enjoy 
honest intellectual' achievement. Planned use 
of language — spoken and written — would 
provide the needed practice in communication 
skills, while giving these students access ta the 
literature, 'arts, sciences, and technologies oi^ 
their world. 

Assumption #3, Children of these socially dif- 
ferent groups, that^is. poor, minority, and immi- 
grant children, are less able to. master tiie basic 
skills and less interested in learning. They dif- ' 
fer in these nays /rpm their age-mates in more 
fa\ ured socioeconomic groups and from earlier 
immigrant groups. 

Response. Most of these students actually* 
demonstrate a high level of communicative 
[competence — even loquacity — in their home 
language, using familiar linguistic styles and 
structu»res. Many of them are more successful, 
too, at understanding the language of their 
teachers than their teachers are at understand- 
ing the speech and writing of these students. We 
can learn from our students to use more fully 
our own natural capacity for understanding and 
communicating across barriers-of language and 
culture. ^ " 

Basic problem-solving skills are demonstrat- 
ed in many ways as these young people develop 
life skills that sustain them in Complex and dif- 
ficult situations, making it possible for them to 
survive in environments that are often alien, un-^ 
supportive, or actively hostfle. These problem- 
solving skills will serve these children well in 
their efforts to acquire the structured competen- 
cies of mathelnatics. 

Assumption #4. With limited resources /or^^ 
public education, it is necessarv' to choose be- 
tween ieach^gmihe basic skills and teaching 
such ''fvillf^ as the arts and such "advanced 
stuciiei?** as the sciences and technologies. 

Response. In fact, neither skills nor ''frills'^ 
can flourish in the absence of the other. Children, 
learn what is interesting to them, what fills 
them w^ith wonder, and what provides them 
with a growing sense of control over their lives 
and their environment; 
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Assumption #5. The children of the poor and 
of minority groups are best trained /or a restrict- 
ed range of vocations, /or specific jobs 'rather 
than /or changing, expanding, life-long careers. 

Response. Many of these children are actually 
able to reach levels in their careers beyond any 
that their parents or teachers could imagine for . 
them'. These children need to have the oppor- 
tunity and encjDuragement to imagine and to 
dare to do new things, to develop a clear sense' 
of the future and, of their own possible role in it. 
Literature, the sciences, and physical education 
can all play significant roles in this exploration 
of self for these children; they must be encour- 
aged» through these disciplines, to test their 
own powers and possibilities. 

Building on the discussion of issues such as 
these, the association officers and their succes- 
sors worked over the next two years to develop 
a statement on whfch^they could obtain agree- 
ment from the members of their organizations 
and which their members wbuld b^ willing to 
support actively. Duririg this period of time, the 
number of subscribing associations grew from 
an original half dozen, mainly in the basic skills 
areas.^the arts, and the sciences, to. sixteen, rep- 
resenting a full range of instructional, supervi- 
sory, and administrative educators. In 1981, this 
nunnberlias grown to twenty-three. The full text 
^ of *The Essentials of Education" is on the/*fext 



page. 



Organizations for the 
Essentials of Education , « 

The officer^ and staff 'executives of the 
subscribing\associations have met and worked 
together sinqe 1979 as The Organizations /or the 
'ducation, with the 1980 presi- 
ional Council of Teachers of En- 
es, serving as first chairperson, 
ve been organi^|||Ji^ within this 
to carry out the purposes of ex- 



Essentidls ( 
dent of the 
,glish, Alan 
Task forces 
coalition grou 



panding the natioh»i.dialogue on what is essen- 
^ tial for a balanced eCTUcation, and to influence 
educational practice antk^upporting legislatiDn 
' * throughout^flie country. Th^>u^ribing associ- 
ations are listed below: 

O American Alliance for I^Iealth, Physical Educa- 
^[^(]] tion, ^.ecreation and Dance 



American Council on the Teachifig of Foreign 

Languages 
American Theater Association 
Arts Education and Americans, Inc. 
Association for Education Communications and 

Technology 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

Development 
Association of American ^blishers 
Council for Basic Education 
Hpme Economics Education Association 
International Reading Association 
Modern Language Association 
' Music Educators National Conference 
' National Art education Association 

Nationah Association of Elementary*School 
Principals 

National Association of Secondary School 
Principals 

National Business Education Association 
National Committee for Citizens in Education 
National Council for the Social Studies 
National Council of Teachers of English 
. National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
National Education Association 
National Science Teachers Association 
Speech Communication Association 

As the work of the task forces ^d the ac- 
tivities of member associations have developed, 
and expanded, dissemination concepts, activi- 
ties to pronwte the "^statement, and a growing 
* number of resources in print have contributed 
to certain manifest changes in the ways many 
schools are viewing basic skills. These changes _ 
have been expressed in a broader unflerstanding 
of the interrelationships among basib skills and 
of the interdependence between skills and con- 
cepts. Soipe of the iffl^lications of ^^Essentials'' 
concepts for ' curriculum and instruction are 
summarized below. / 
"Implication #1. Title fl ESEA legislation has 
\ redefined the basic skills to include writteriand 
oral comirhunication as well as teading^nd 
mathematics. Programs funded under this legis- 
lation have been encouraged to refer to the 
redefinition of the basic skills which has 
been developed by the professional associa- 
tions. The basic skills will be seen increasingly 
as comnVunicalion competencies and reason- 
ing competencies. ^ 

t . Implication ^2. The^expansion of tha **read- 
ing in the content areas'* a,pproaCh to include 
the teaching of language and reasoning in all 
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The Essentials of Education ^ 



Public concern about basic knowledge and the 
basic skills in education is valid. Society should con- 
tinually seek out. define, and then provide for every 
person those elements of education that are essential 
to a productive and meaningful life. 

The basic elements of knowledge and skill are only 
a part of the essentials of education. In an era domi-, 
nated by cnes for going "back to the basics. ' for "mini- 
mal competencies.' and for "survival skills." society 
should reject simplistic solutions and declare a commit- 
ment to the essentials of education, 

A definition of the essentials of education should , 
avoid three easy tendencies to limit the essentials to 

the three R's' in a society thfet is highly technological 
and complex, to define the essentials by whaj^s tested 
at a time when tests are severely linaited intwhat they 
can measure, and to reduce the essentials to a few 

skills" when it is, obvious that people use a cfmbina^ 
tion of skills, knowledge, and feelings to come to terms 
with their world. By rejecting these simplistic tendeh- 
cies. educators will avoid concentration on training in a 
few skills at the expense of prepanng students for the 
chahging world in which they^ust live. 

^ Educators should resist pressures to concentrate 
solely upon easy-to-teach. easyto-test bits of knowl- 
edge, and must go beyond short-term objectives of 
training for joBs or producing citizens who can perform 
routine tasks but cann6t apply their knowledge or skills, 
cannot reason about their society, and cannot make 
informed judgments. 

What, then, are the essentials of education? 

Educators agree that the overarching goal of educa- 
tion IS to develop informed, thinking citizens capable of 
participating in both domestic and world affairs. The 
developmerft of suct;i citizens depends not only Opon 
education for citizenship, but alsQ upon other essen-^ 
tialsof education shared by all subjects 

VDq^ interdependence of skills and content is the 
central' concept of the essentials of education. Skijis 
and abilities do nof grow in isolation from content ^^all 
subjects, students develop skills in using language and 
other symbol systems, they develop fhB ability to rea- 
son: they dndergo experiences that lead to erTX)tional 



and social maturity. Students master these skills and 
abilities t4irough observing, listening, reading, talking, 
and writing about science, mathematics, history and 
the social sciences, the afts and other aspects of our 
intellectual, social and cultural hentage. As tbey learn 
about their world and its heritage they necessarily 
deepen their skills in language and reasoning and ac- 
quire the basis for emotional, aesthetic and social 
growth They also become aware of the world around 
them and develop an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the interdependence of the many facets of 
that world. 

More specifically, the esseritlals of education include 
the ability to use language, to think, and to communi- 
cate effectively; to use mathematical knowledge'and 
methods 'to soke problems; to reason loglC^lly; to use 
abstractions and symbols with power and ease; to ap- 
ply and to understand scientific1<nowledge and meth- 
ods, to* make use of technology and to understand its 
limitations; to express oneself through the arts and to 
understand other languages and cultures; to under- 
stand spatial relationships; to apply knowledge about 
health, nutrition, and physical activity; to acquire ^the 
capacity 'to rpeet unexpected challenges; to make in- 
formed value judgments; to recognize and to use one's 
fuH learning potential; and to prepare to go on learning 

for a lifetime. 
- -J ^ 

Such a definition calls for a realization that all disci- 
plines must join together and acknowledge their inter- 
dependence? Determining the essentials of education 
' IS a continuing process, far more demanding and 
significant than listing isolated skills assumed to be 
basic Putting the essentials of education into practice 
requires instructional programs based on thiSvnew 
sense of interdependence. 

/^ducators must also join with many segments of 
s/ociety to specify the essentials, of educa'lion more^ 
t/fully Among these segments are legislators, schdbl 
boards, parents, students, workers* organizations, 
businesses, publishers, and other groups and indi- 
viduals with- an interest in education. Alljnust now par- 
ticipate in a coordinated effort on behalf ^f society to 
confront this task Everyone has a stake in th^ssen- 
tiais of education. 

• 1 
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curriculum areas can be expected to ^e jnore 
widely supported in school organization. For 
example, Philadelphia, a major urban school 
district, now requires that each school develop 
an academic^ achievertienX plan based on *'the 
• teaching of the basic skills through all subjects 
' of a balanced curriculum" (The School District 
^of Philadelphia, 1980, p. 6). 

Implication #3. Increasing attention must be 
given to understanding the language and cul- 
tures of those we teach, so that we can more 
accurately gauge the linguistic power and range 
of our students-, and so we can plA ^t o fully" 
engage tJjjpse abilities in our teaching? Ethno- 
graphic studie«^^f language and learning sup^ 
port this work. ^ 

Implication #4. One of the best ways to con- 
serve resources of time, staff, and funds is to 
maintain the natural interrelatedness^of jearn- 
ing and interest. We are learning to d|gw on 
children's natural interest in howifhings work 
and how things grow. We are also becoming 
skilled in flrawing on the astonishing quantity 
of sophisticated learning available tb^^ur stu-* 
dents through television and othe^^chnolo-*" 
gies. Out-of-school resources are brought into 
the schools in such programs ds Television 
Reading, a program sponsored by Capital Cities 
Communications, Inc., in whTich the scripts of 
popular television shows ar-dtprovided as read- 
ing material, with, teachers' guides tp support 
instructional us^; Newspaper-in-the-Classroom,' 
sponsored by the Educational Sg^yj^es Depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia InquirJpr,' ahd Parent 
Partnership, a comprehensive effort of the " 
ScJfool District' of Philadelphia. ' 

Implication^^. The importance of attention 
to the physica^Bkyironment and to the sodal 
context of leai^Hfis strong^ly supported by the 
"Essentials" statement and.by the subscribing 
associations. School staffs can be reassured of 
their instructional importarY::e by this consen- 
sus, and, best of all, neither of these is a cosl 
item for schools. 

Implication #6. Parents'and teachers, as well 
as students, can gaih^a new serjse of their own 
capacity to learn, grow, and change, and to see 
this learning as rooted in their own strengths 
. and as defining their own changing rofes in 
society. The concepts of life-long learning. 



c^ntinuijig career development, and mutual in- 
terdependence are supported by the **Essen- 
tials" statement. * ^ 



A Local Example 

In Philadelphia, leaders of local affili&tes 
"have been meeting through 1980 to promote 
pij/blic understanding and discussion of 'The 
Essentials of Education" and to/increase the 
strength and effectiveness of tljbir individual 
associations. Their w^ork is guided by the prin- 
ciple on which the "Essentials" statement is 
based — the principle of interdependence. 

Th^ir first objective — to promote public un- 
derstanding of the interdependence of elements 
in a balanced education for all learners — has 
led to ^ cooperative endeavor with a major pub-' 
lie radio station, which emphasizes classical 
* jnusic. A series of three-minute public service 
announcements is being prepared for broad- 
cast, each estaMishing a connection betw^eenlhe 
arts and specTflTT^lements of acaden^ic, intellec- 
tual, vocational, or career knowledge or skills. 
For example, music educators, librarians, and 
teachers of reading and English may suggest to 
parents selected literature for children and 
young people — literature reldfj&d to music and 
the arts. Teachers of the language apts, mathe- 
matics, science, physical educati^, business 
education, social studies, foreign languages, 
^nd the arts are working on the project, with 
help on production from teachers^ of communi- 
cation technologies. All are rediscovering their, 
own prQ||ssional interdependence as well as" 
the int^B^ndence oF their teaching special- 
ties in tflH%ools. 

The second major objective of this local 
*;Essentials" consortium is to develop mutually 
supportive programs rn professional association 
leadership. Officers of the associations h^ive co- 
operated in the preparation and presentation of 
official statements at meetings of groups con- 
cerned with legislation, funding, and support 
of education. For example, presentations have 
been made before the. local Board of Education, 
at the state department of education, and at 
regional public hearings on regulations of the 
Department of Education.. 

In addition, the officers these associations 
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are developing plans fdr leadership develop- 
ment workshops th5t will provide opportunities 
for sharing ideas, especially about successful 
practices designed to increase th^ number of 
members in the associatfon and/ro inspire mem- 
fcbers to be active in the association's activities. 
In this effort, as in their Cooperative effort to 
promote "The Essentials of Education," officers 
see an opportunity to invojve teachers in th^ir 
own career development. Teachers will make 
the decision to participate in these associations 
when they see clearly that this work will help 
Uiem teach more effectively and with greater 
perstjnal satisfaction, and when they realize 
that the dsscx.idtiuns will work ^tively to 
effect needed changes in the conditions of their 
work and in the attitudes of their colle^ues 
and students. 

The overridrng purpose of the local consor- 
tium is to provide a structure through which 
professional groups can p^acticer^disseminate, 
and expand the ^hared uncierstanding of how 
PJducation can best serve this changing society. 
Its central concept of interdependence is essen- 
tial not only for real learning in the schools but 
for the buildifig of the hurjian community, 
which IS the ultimate "oal of education. 



•Conclusion 

The word essentials was chosen by the first 
group of planners after much reflection and dis- 
cussion. It is intended to convey an understand- 
ing of the essence — the 'being — the nature of 
learning — meaning — order — making corinec- 
tions anij^ng separate ejements of experience, 
shaping our own lives, understanding our per- 
sonal power to experience our lives fully, and 
realizing the opportunities we have to contrib- 
ute to the lives of others. • 

"The Essentials of Education'' is an evolving 
redefinition of education as a comprehensive 
social process, involving all members of society 
as well as education professionals in ways that 
enhance the unit}ue contribution of each to the 
interdependent community. 
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Editors' Note. John Meehan describes the development of a state program which coordinated reading, writing, 
and oral communication instruction. He uses tour shQft case reports to illustrate the use and effects of the state 
program in schools and ends with a list of assumptfons and rechmmendations based 00 their experience As with 
the Ontario example in the next paper, Pennsytvahia was chosen because of its efforts to coordinate instruction in 
basic skills. Although the author is describing activitiejsln one state with its special traditions, staff resources, and 
staff beliefs, many of the principles underlying this state program are being used or can be used in other states 
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Any discussion -of a department of educa- 
tion's role in improving basic skills must be 
prLaced in several qontexts: the department's 
function as an arm of the executive branch of 
state government, its operational leadej;ship as 
expressed in its , vyorking relationship with 
school districts, its response to national trends, 
and its administration of federal programs. 

As an.'arm of the executive ^branch of the gov- 
emment-a department of education ensures that" 
school districts comply with the laws pertain- 
ing, to education. These important regulatory 
responsibilities involve monitoring school dis- 
trict compliance with school law, b^ a rich tra- 
dition of communication with and assistance to 
school districts testifies to an important second 
role^ service. The emphasis Ion .service is ^.re- 
flected* in the work of 'curricuJum specialists, 
who publish cuTTi^ulum guides, sponsor and 
conduct teacher and administrator workshops, 
and visit schools, riot to conduct evaluations but 
to observe exemplary, programs and provide 
consultant assistance. ^ , 



Wilh the //back to basics" movement and 
widespread criticism of public education, tnany 
state departments of education, disenchanted 
with service-style leadership, began developing 
lists of student competencies, conjpetency tests, 
and graduation requirements, all dramatic steps 
toward ,a strong regulatory type of leadership. 
The Pennsylvania Department of Education has 
been influenced by this "new leadership style 
and the national trends associated with the back 
to basics movement.- Its response to both has 
found expression in fouf major efforts aimed at 
effecting school improvement, particularly in 
the area of .basic skills. 

In 1976 the Pennsylvania Board of Education 
announced its intention to revise the state's ten 
goals of quality education to emphasize basic 
skills. (The Educational Testing Service devel- 
oped the original ten goals of quality education . 
for the ^tate in the mid-sixties. They resulted ^ 
from a survey of business leaders, (he public^ 
and educators and clearly reflected the spirit of 
the sixties — the first goal was *'self-esteem.") 
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In 1979 the revision task was conSfp^leted (lists of 
the ten ori^iiidl goals and the twelve revised 
gudls follow this paper). The first two of the new 
twelve "goals addressed basic skiWs^as defined 
b\ Congress in Title tl of Publie Law '95-561: 

• Quality education should help every student 
acquire communication skills of understandir>g: 

' speaking, reading, and writing. 

• Quality education should help every student 
acquire skills in mathematics. ^ - 

f 

State Efforts to Improve 
, Basic Skills Instruction 

Tu assess achievement in each of these goals, 
the state developed a battery of tests for grades 
5, 8. and 11 to provide schools with an idea 
of how they compare with other schools in 
the state as^vell as with schools that have simi- 
lar community, socioeconomic, and educational 
pr5files. At first* school districts partici- 
pated voluntarily; rec'ently the tests were made 
mandatory. 

Two separate Department of Education proj- 
ects reflect }he national trend toward the devel- 
opment of student competency statements: Proj- 
ecJiSl and the Student Outcome Project. The 
primary goal ot Project 81, which began in 1976, 
-was to identify life-role competencies, that is, 
competencies young people need to succeed as 
adults. Over a five-year period, ten modfel 
school districts and two inteynediatfe units were 
to identify life-role competencies, build a cur- 
ricular program to teach them, and explore al- 
ternative requirements for graduation. In 1979 
the Department initiated the Student Outcome 

• Project, which involved representatives from 
twenty-five pro/essional or^ganizations. Project 
81. and the Department of Education in the 

/ preparation of a s'tatement about the attitudes, 
knou leclge. and skrHls students can be expected 
to acquire during twelvefyears of schooling. A 
working draft of these expectations has b'een 
completed. The final products of both projects 
will form the^foundation 'for new curriculum 
regulations organized not according to tradi- 
tional content designations but in terms of the 
twelve goals of quality-education. It is not clear 
dt this time whether the outcomes of these 

' pro)e(Js will also lead to specific graduation 
O enuirements. 
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These efforts, as well as the Basic Skills pro- 
gram discussed on the following pages, are 
being coordinated through the Department's . 
newest l^dership* program, Schoal ^proVe- 
' fSpace does not permit a description of 
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w^ this program came into 'being, but its^roje 
in linking previously separate 'projects and ac- 
tivities Appears crucial in providing for effective 
state leadership.) The School Improvement Pro- 
gram requires each school district to develop a* 
five-year, long-range plan with ap action plan 
for each of its schools. Departmejit staff have 
been assigned to school districts as field rep- 
resentatives providing both services and re- 
sources. This i-s a statewide coordinated effort to 
achieve quality education. 

In addition to these four major efforts. Depart- 
ment staff are administering two fedferaf pro- 
grams. Right tQ Read and Basic SJinlls. These 
programs have provided content leadership jn 
reading and oral and written communication Tor 
the Department. In response to Title II of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (BasiQ 
Skills), a state pl^n v^s developed around two 
programmatic frameworks, one for mathematics 
and one for oral and written communication. 



The School Improvement Program re- 
quires each SQhooi district to develops 
five-year, long-rar^ge plan with an action 
plari for each of its schools. Department 
steiff have been assigned to school d/s- 
^iricts to provide both services and re- 
sources. This is a statewide coordinated 
effort to achieve quality education. 

%he framework for mathematics has just been* 
completed and is being distributed to school 
districts. The framework for reading and oral 
and writterl commynication has been available 
since 1977 as the Pennsylvania Comprehensive 
Reading/Communication Arts Plan (PCRP). 

' ) . 
History of PCRP ' 

PCRP*s development, implementation^ and 
impact illustrates how federal leadership (Right 
to Read and Basic Skills programs) and state 

r 
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leadership, through its management of theise 
federal programs, have provided and continue 
to provide school districts with services aAd re- 
sources that stimulate curriculum^ development 
and improvement. . 

In 1975 the U.S.'Office of Education required 
that each state in the Right to Read program * 
prepare and submit to Washington*?^ compre- 

^hensive state reading plan. At first we were re- 
luctant to do so. The task seemed gargantuan 

^and superfluous, diverting us from other more 
important tasks. We obtained copies of other 
state ^lans to find out jusrwhat a comprehen- 
sive plan looked like. This further discouraged 
us because those -we looked at were without 
exception huge compendia of systems, PERT 
charts,* committees, objectives, cempetencies,. 
and activities concerning reading that covered ' 
hundreds of pdges of print. Two things particu- 
larly bothered us about these state plans. They 

^Tociised^olely ,on reading and did riot address 
the other language^arts of listening, speaking, ' 
and w'ritino; and while aptpar^ntly comprehen- ' 
sive, they seemed to lack 'e conceptual center. 
Thus, by looking at 'w^lat others had done,' we 

. b6gan1o put together ideas concerning the con- 
tent and fornnrat of PCRR These idea& qrystal- 
lized into folir simple principles: ^ 

.1. The- plan would include all of the language 
arts, not just reading. 

2. The plan woulS be written! in a style that 
• could be , read and understoQd by any lit- 

pTate person. 

3. The plan would address certain important'' 
eflucational Jsslies, such as evaluation, 

^ ^ testing, accountability, leadership, and cur- 
• / ricuiutn balange. ^ > ^. \i - ^ 

V. 4. Tlie plan would be brief and it woyld be to 
' the point. . ' ^ " ^ * > 

, Mn ,1976, a consultan;J undertook the work of 
writihg sCich a plan. He conceivec;! of the plan as 
*a framewpr}c*aiid identified its goals as ^) fo 
grtlvance -student competence in reading and ^ 
'\ listening' and in oral anld written .^expression, 
' and (2) to nurture ^positive attitudes toward 
rea^iing and the effective use of language. Ex- 
■ cerpts" from, the plan are included here to pro- 
^ yide readers with an understanding of the plan^ 
cnir^and bf the' role 'it pTgys in state leadership in 
ua^ta basic s,kills. ' . ' ^ 



PCRP .proposes processes fdr advancing its goals 
under the active leadership of the principal of 
each school in the state. Its main elements have 
considerable support from experimental and 
other research, but jts irnplementation must be re- 
sponsive to the uniqueness of each school. 

It is a ^an- of shared^ accountability — from 
administration to the sta.Qx'^from the staff to ad- 
ministration, and from both to the students and 
community. The administration provides for 
the staff a flexible plan (PCRP) for continuous 
strengthening of the curnc^ulum and the resources 
for implenienting it. including materials and a 
staff development program. The staff, in turn, 
brings its collective^energies-and wisdom to im- 
plementing. evaluating and improving the pro- 
gram. The more limited notion of accountability 
as scores on a series of tests, with the teachers 
-alone being accountable for improving them, has 
prrfven bankrupt in recent years and has damaged 
the collaborative potent4al of the administration 
and staff working in concert. 

Thte schoolwide and classroom management 
objectives for both administrators and jby infer- 
ence) teachers are set forth ip PCRP s four major 
categories of action: 

l..The institution br improvement of preschool 
through adult reading/communication arts cur- 
< c riculum based on four experiences (each using 
and cultivating the basic skills of listening, 
speaking, reading: and writing) whicli'students 
■ > cannot do without if they are to develop opti- 
' ' maljy the arts. and skills of language: > 

a. Responding tojiterature (heard. +ead. visual- 
ized, or dramatized) 

b. Sustained silent reading- of self-selected 
books V V 

\' ' c. Goniposing:,.oi*al and' vvTitten 

d.- Investigating and mastering language pat- 
terns: sound/sg^elling, syntax, jnd meanings. 
2v The institution or* improvement of a curricu- 
lum-related arid standardized test evaluation 
' design fqr management of instrucjlion: proper 
placement of students, diagnosis of student 
needs and measurement of sfudent progress. 
3: The . institution or improvement of informal 
measures'of student growthMn interaction (talk- 
ing together) skills, writing skills, study skills 
and positive attitudes toward reading*. 
4^he institution or improvement of systematic 
nnethods for obtaining teacher observations'and 
evaluations as ♦a prime basis' for the contini/al ^ 
evafuation and developm^nt'of the curricuium.* 
T ^ . 
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The completed state plan (PCRP) is a 42-page 
document that has, since its publication, served 
as the philosophic foundation for all relateci 
educational programs, projects, and activities 
throughout.Penns^lvania and^ w^ithin the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Education. 

*0n December 5, 19J7, ^CRP was introduced 
as a /'working paper" at a statewijde Right to 
Read conference, where it was analyzed and dis- 
cussed by representatives from schools, colleges 
and universities, and professional, grganhta- 
tions. After consideringlfie many suggesfions 
offered, we revised, edited, and then printed the 

' plan for general distribution. After PCRP re- 
ceived the endorsement of the Commissioner of 
Basic Education, we conducted a number of in- 
house seminars so that all department staff in- 
volved in basic skills programs were not only 
informed about PCRP but also had the oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly understand it. We also in- 
volved department staff in a two-year informa-. 

; tion program airned at introducing and explain- 
ing PCRP to all Pennsylvania administrators 
and teachers. 'This two-year effort included state 
conferences and workshops, as Well as the rede- 



Outwork within the Department of Educa- 
tion brought people together and resulted 
in working relationships with other offices^ 
that had not existed before, including Early 
Childhood, Adult Education, arid Title L . 



signing of the state's Right to Read Leadership 
Training Program and its related' technical 
assistance prograjn: We further promoted PCRP 
■ ' by contractirtg for ptiblications- that expanded 
on key elements of the plan or that served as 
vehicles for examining curriculum and'instrug^ 
tioncil materials according to th'e plan's princi- 
pies and major categories of action. 

Our work within the Depajjtmerit of Educa- 
tion brbught people together and resulted in 
working relationships with other offices that 
h^d not.Qxisted before. The Early Childhood Of- 
fice ei^loyed PCRP in both its workshops and^ 
its piibUcations.^The Adiilt Education Office en- 
«*gaged us in their planning and workshops and 
gj^^ distributed PCRP to all its adult basic education 



centers. Title I staff were interested in but 
skeptical about the use of PCRP curriculum pro- 
grams with' Title I- children. Together our 
offices planned an effectiveness study in six> 
Pennsylvania schools. In the study subskill in- 
struction is de^mphasized, and Title I teachers 
are trained to instruct their students in oraL^and 
written communication as well as reading.-They 
build their instructional program around the 
foilr critical experiences of the plan. To date re- 
sults have been promising. Eventually PCRP 
should effect major changes in Title I instruc- 
tional programs. 

PCRP in the Schools* 

Since 'the introduction of PCRP late in 1977, 
hundreds ' of school districts throughout ' the' 
country have implemented all or som6 of the 
plan. This^year our state directory lists over one 
hundred PC^ schools. Three' implementation 
reports are described below (two from districts 
and one frpm an intemjediate unit). Each of the 
author^ of these reports played a major role in 
the activities they describe. 

PCRP in' a small rural district. Thi^' small 
rural community is located in nortJjwestem 
Pennsylvania, far removed from the Department 
of Education. 

Our initial intrgduction to PCRP was at a rtfght to 
Read Academy on Curriculum conducted by the 
Department. When a staff member frgm the De- 
partment suggested the possibility of being in our' 
area, we asked for an infomial presentation td our 
superintendent and to selected staff. Sustained 
silent feading,*the second jcritical experience, was 
selected as the goal t6 be implemented in*grad(3s 
kindergarten through twelve the next year. 



'*The follo\ying persons contributed account3 of dis- 
trict activities, fiecause of space limitations, the 
editqrs were not able'^to include ^1 o^them: Dr. 
Heidi Gross, Reading Supervisor, Norristo.wn Area 
School District, Norristdwnf PA; Dr. Patricia A. 
Guth, Administrative Assistant for Curriculum, 
Penridge School District, Perkasi, PA; Evelyn E. 
Kahle, Director of Elementary ^Edjjcation, Kane 
Area Elementary School, Kand, PA; Dr. .lUarion 
Rosecky, Project Director, Project CARES,' Chester 
County Intermediate Unit #24; and Fran Sabo and 
Andrew 2^ahratka, Directors of Language Enrich-: 
meht Activities, Norwin Schobl District, North 
Huntingdon, Irwin, PA. 

oo • • ' 
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Embracing the plan's underlying concept, which 
suggests that children Ifearn by doing based on 
past experiences, we could easily move foward 
a learning model encompassing the holistic 
a'pproach. 

A state Right to Read Conference enticed us to 
pursue the plan, and an administrator at each 

, level took a course on PCRP implementation at 
the University of Pennsylvania. As a result of this 
training,* all teachers in the district were exposed 
to [he plan. Because the state had 'given us the* 
option 6{ implementation, it seemed wise to give 
that choice to' teachers. Approximately half the 
volunteers s61icited»at the elementary level chose 
to irnplement the program. 

' The goal of .the first group was to learn as much as 
possible about the four critical experiences and to 
incorporate each of these on a dailv basis as soon^ 
as feasible. This group chose to meet everv other 
\\eek after school for instruction and^^aring. 
These sessions of administrators, and teiJchers 
working together ovet* an expended period- have j 
proved beneficial to th^ success of the program as 
well as to total staff development. ' • 
At the start' of our second year. -Another group of 
interested teachers was invited to joiri us. Because 
of the influence and success of the program, near- 
Iv all teachers are how involved. 

"PCRP in a medium-sized, semi-rui:al district. 

This district of 5570 students and 344 profes- 
sional staff is located in a semi-rural commu- 
nity. The, district s efforts to implement' PCI^' ^ 
took' place between 1978 and 1980. 

The district's Administrative Assistant for Curric- 
ulum reviewed PCRP prior to its final draft. When 
PCRP was disseminated by the'State Department 
of Education, the administrative assistant con- 
ducted av^arenes§ sessions for all administrators, 
^department chairpersons, and reading staff mem- 
bers. They indicated a commitment* to provide^ 
leadership and support for the development and 
impleniientation of the program in the district. 
Awar^nfeS^ sessions were also ccyfiducted for the 
staff members of ^acli building., • * . 
A district task force was organizedf to plan the 
implementation of P,CRP iti the district/The task 
force, composed of two elementary tethers, thrge 
secondary teachers, a reading teacher, the, lan- 
guage ^rf^. supervisor, anj;! the administrative as- 
sistant, partjeipated in a Righktp Read' Academy 
sponsored Dv the.' State tWpartrhent of Education 
. durfng February 1978. The task force planned the 
integration of the four critical areas of the PCRP 
intcpall.areas of the school curriculum. 
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In May 1978 the task force surveved the total §taff 
to determine those skills considered important in 
each of the four Critical areas. The survey indi- 
cated that the critical areas were included in vari- 
ous phases of th^instractional program. A needs 
assessment was thl?n conducted to determine the 
teachers' perceptions, of the students* perfor- 
mance and of the need for staff development pro- 
grams. The results inflicated a need for inservice 
training in the areas Qf composition skills and 
stu'dy skills.^During the summer of 1978. the task 
force prepared materials which, provided specific 
'directions for all staff member^ in each curric- 
ulum area Fegardin;^the teaching of com.position 
and study skills. ^ 

During tlje 1978-79 schopl term. st,iff develop- 
ment activ ities vinf olved develpping an in-depth 
understanding b\ all staff members of PCRP and 
of the district's plan. Suggested strategies for 
teaching composition skills and study skills were 
disseminated to all staff members. On November 
10. 1978. a staff development program on imple- 
menting PCRP*was conducted for all staff mem- 
bers, during which eight consultants presented 
workshops on effective strategies for. teaching* 
com'munication skills in aU'areas of the curricu- 
lum. All administrators received' specific training 
in the teaching and^supervision of language arts 
throusH the.c 



Read pro^ 



'County intermediate unit's Ri^ht to 
am.;. ■ , y ■ 

.In 1979 staff mem^berS were trained in the In'di- 
. vidualized Language Arts Program, which ,is 
^imedtat improving written composrtion skills. 
■Thd content area teachers were" trained in strate- 
^ies in the teaching ofc reading and composition 
designed to improve students' achievement in' the 
content' areas through language arts skills. 

Th^e task force for PCRP nieets on a regular basis to 
' evaluate progress and plan activities for fully im- 
plementing PCRP. 

PCRP. in an intermediate unit. This county^ 
intermediate educational unit serves a total of 
twelve districts and oinety-nine schools encom- 
passing urBan, suburban, and rur^l- areas. The 
intermediate 6nit has developed a program to 
support the implementation of PCFJP and is 
piloting it in seventeen schools. The ii^ter-t 
mediate unit staff offers a wide range of services- 
to teachers to support their teaching of four 
critical experiences. y 

Planr\ing 3nd implementing PCRP activiti'(^ in 
^each pilot School is done through a building lead-* 

principal, several 



ership team. ,The bujjding 
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teachers, reading specialistb. and bthers serve on 
the team and provide leadership in t+ieir building. 
In the first year of the anticipated five-yea^ 
pro)ect, the teams developed their own individual 
school plan, attended three Keadersliip Acad- 
emies and a thirty-hour mservicefcurse on PCRP. 
were provided uith ueeHK, support services from 
the CARES (Communication Arts Resources and^ 
Educational Services) staff, and kept a log of ac- 
tivities, problems, and successes. * \ 

Ea.cb sch6ol team was unique m the uays it in- 
volved the students, facult*>, and parents. One 
school ,set up a schoolvvide program of sustained' 
reading and writing The team brought'in district 
administrators to read literature aloud to stildents 
to^ enip+iasi.xe^(»he value and importance of daily 
readm^^, arid thev set up a schdbl "publishing 
house" to encourage student pride in writing. 
Manv pilot schools have 'iUppted** another 
school to help that scjiool implement PCRP. 

Among the many results obtained la this iffsi year ^ 
through extensive documentation and evaluation, 
several in^portadt features emerged. » ^ \ 

1. Students improved their competencies an*d''et-_ 
titudes m reading and \v riting vv hen exposed Lo 
PCRP. activities b\ ^ enthusiastic, " infofmetl . 
tjeachers. . " '**' • • • 

' 2 The implementation process (using ihe^bulid*- 
iqj^ leadership team approach) can'^'ork. in 
almost.any school setting. Initially, secofidai^'* 
schools, have greater, difficulties -m adapting.,- 



crucial assumptions relating to adminLstrators, 
teachers, students, the school en-viroament, 
and the community. Briefly^stated, thewBre as 
follows: ' ' ' 



PCRP toysohool schedules and. .philosophiesVl! 

3 The principal's leadership is cruci^allo suc^:e5s- 
ful implementation. It is the priTicipa.I*^*.com- 
mitment to 'and .^ndersti^ndiI^g*t?f the undec-^ " 
•lying pbildsophy oT PCRP'[haf^etermines s*uc-* ' 
cess In makmg long;ternKc1jrrk:uJu^j^.,ct^ang« 

4: Using Ihe PCRP hmis'tic framfivvSnr^Co impyve 
instruction 4n reading and \v*'iting*[)rbvide^!«n' 
effective \cay to authentically' Jntegrq^e ihe.fe 
*gUagf?*arts in^aji.gradas and m-^fl .subjects. 

The most i/l^portant fifidla^:^*J,>ovV4»ver, mav be that 
PCRP -Imp lemeQtaCtoalJh^yg^ J^id* n^ter- 
. ftKigfi^le-untt effoKs". /has brqugb/'-^hoht a nmcfi- 
* ^ pfiedect^Wopefahter-ef/Ojt* of ,$j^idepts!;, f^arents, 
. .CeBchefs^pr^.ofciNj&V^iPf^iunttJ groups, statb-and 




•Principals are the^urriculum leaders of the 
schools they serVe/They^ shape th^ program. . 
^vith thelT teSQi>ri)g s\ajFf. They know *and 
understand what iscJiappening in classrooms. 
They are direcily'in'voived with planning iiv • 
, service and^^. t}irou§]i ififservice, keep • them- , 
selves abreast of tKebFj^s, research, promising 
practices, ^Tid successful programs. Jhey par- 
ticipate in and endorae all decisiqnif related to ' 
theK.schoors educational pro-am. • 

•Qpality education def)ehds*'on how *well 
teachers makq use o^ the resoujt:es students 
bring-, io the l^arjring situation. These re- 
sources include their; j<fhguage, attitudes. 

^ "irnderstandlngs. perceptions, and studv skills. 
^ * « 

.Ss they ma^ir^i^ijigtu^ take on increas- , 
irig reporjsifeility and initiative^ for thejr own 
learning. They are actively -my oj.ved daily in 
reading and vvTtting so, that these activjjlies be- 
. *' *tome habitual, part of tn^ pattern of their daily 
• • • liv^cs,. • * ' . ' 

♦> 

•Tbe school /fnd it^ classrooms ^ make up the ^ 
rphysical e^viropjiterU .\vhere foftrqal- educa- 
../tioa takes plh«.^ To establish ail appropriate 

• 'learning env?ironment requires more than jyst^ 

• • ad^qjiaVe Jacilities -and educa*tional interibr ^ 
■ *,decQration, The comAitmetnt of the principa^i 

^{8aqhej5t ^tidents, cmd community, must be 
^ * perva5iv^,^ot only in classrooms but through- 
. ^out*,th'e>vholG school. It must exist in the com- 
^fDunj^ij+^n» styles .employed, by teac^ers^ and 
,V students among 4h6mselves and with each 
(Other." The school must-be 'a comjnunity of 

* ' 1 e ar oer a. ^ • ^ ^ _ ; ^ 

* ^•t2iu2y[Viunity and parents are' informed about 

and participate in school programs. Withdut/. 
community insisjtence a school will hot^e.alize 
a quality p.rogr^tn. That* insistence vyill not,, 
be forthcoming if the'commumty is not thor^* 
oughly Informed and tiontinuall^ in:y6lved;in^ , 
ways thatiostep^ppide., commitment, and open \ 
.discussion. Parents understpnc/ the schooP:^ * 
program and ext0jid andsupportfit at-hoine by: . 
• their own commitment to reading'gnd writing 
and to assisting their childt^rl when thpyareg^ 
. in .need,.' * • . ' \, 
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The -leadership role of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Education ih basic skills as it has 
evolved from our^Right to Read program and 
PCRP- can best Be expressed bythe following 
'five principles. 

First, state leadership and service should f 
rarely take the form of a mandate; rj^ther it * 
should focus'attention on key curricular and in- 
structional, issue* in a manner that fosters dis- ' 
cussion, inquiry, experimentation, and research, 
'fhq role of the. Department of Education is to 
create 'dynamic centers of^thought .and action 
through the* kinds* of as'sistance^ that make^ 
schools morjB responsible, nlore indep'endent. 
and better able to pursue .theiV g3als without 
specific direction from above. . ' , ' 

Second, school clisfricts and the communities 
they ^erve have the fmal r^ponsibility for pro- 
viding a quality education for their children. 
This respensibility.finds its concrete expression 
in ea^ schoo^ building and in every classroom. ' 

Tlird, qualitvreducation is more than the, sum 
of fhe courses offered. It is a program whose 
wholeness is evidenced in eAch of its parts and 
their interrelatedness. especially in the basic^ 
skTills. In.sucfi a progrant students have sotrt^^ 
sense* of hovv each course has a part in helping 



them realize the goals their school and oom- 

munitv have established for them. 

» 

Fourth, basic skills will not be mastered if 
they are taught, only in some classes by some 
teachers and reduced to a Humber of subskills. 

quality basic skills program recognizes the 
. interdependence of skills and content. Specifi- 
cally, reading, listening, and the effective use of 
language must be 'attended, to across the cur- 
riculum, not only as skills to be tafught but as 
skills to be applied in the learning of the content 
of all disciplines. 

Fifth, literacy involves. more than becoming 
an astute consumer or reading at the fifth-grade 
level. Literacy involves ability in and r6gular 
application^of ?ach of the language arts. Literacy, 
is possessing the^skills and attitudes needed to 
further.oneself. * , 

These principles pahn^t be ignored if states 
are to achieve effective educational leaders!]^. 
The way they conceive of basic skills and their 
place in the curriculum, the vi^ay they define 
lif§racy,* the de'gree of their commitment to 
quality, education for everyone, and the 'way 
they perceive their leadership role vJill dramati- 
cally shape the destijiy of public education in 
the 1980s. - C ' 




Pennsylvania State Department of Education 

The Twelve Goals of Quality Education 

* - • ' - Preamble 

The constitution of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania states, "The General Assembly shall provide for 
the maintenance and support of a thorough and efficiertt system of public education»to serve the needs of 
the Commorl^S^th.'^This provision mindates a quality education for each child in the Commonwealth. 

The schools' havd^ the primary responsibility for the achievement of the goals of quality education as 
established by the State ^oard of Education, but they must work in close and continuous cooperation 
wfth the family, community' and other appropriate social, relrgious and governmental institutions to insure 
- the highest possible achievement of the goals. - > 

To foster achievenient of a *t)uality' education, the school environment should be safe, attractive and 
ordefly; promote a willingness 'to wor'k for objectives, stimulate a readiness to continue learning through- 
out life, and encourage the fullest possible educational develdpm^of each student. 

To fostfer achievement of a quality edQcation, the Schopl program sho^uld reflect the following goals. 

G^als 

Communication Skills - ' 
Quafify education should. h^lp every student acquire communication skills of unc^erstanding, speaking, 
reading^and writing. 

Mathematics, ' . , • 

Quality education should help e^^ry stjJjdent acquire skills in mathematics. 

Self-Esteem " ^ . ' . • , 

iPuality education should help every student develop self-understanding and a feeling of self-worth. ^ 
' Ahalytical Thinking 

Quality education should help every student develop analytical thinking skills. > » • 

Understanding Others ' > ' ' 

Quality education should help every student acquire knowledge of different cultures and an appreciation, 
of the worth of all people, r ' ^' • <i , 

Citizenship , V " " . ' * . 

Quality education should help every student learn the history of the nation, understand its systems of 
goverhment and econo(nics.and acquire the values and attitudes necessary foi* responsible citizenship. 

Arts and the Humanities . ^ • • I^ . • ' i 

Quality education should help every student acquire knowle^Jge, appreciation and skills in the arts and' 

the humanities. , * ^ *1 ' „ ' 

Science and Technology - - , , 

Quality education should help every student acquire knowledge, understanding and appreciation^ of 

scieace and technology. ' . . ^ , ' 

Work * * ^ ^. ' \ , 

Quality education should help every student acquire the knowledge, skills and attitudes qecessary to 
become a self-supporting member qf society. , * ^ 

/ 'Fahiily Uving ' . , ' ' - ^ * 

Quality educatfon should help every student acquire the knowledge, skills and attiiudes necessary for 
successful personal and family Jjving. * 

Health . . ^ ' ^ •• '-^ 

Quality education af o'uld help every stBlpnt acquire knowledge and davelop fuactices necessary to 
maintain physical and erpotipnal well-bei^. . • , 

Environment * i - 

Quality education should fielp every student acquire the knowledge and attitudes necessary to maintain 
the quality of life in a balanced environment. . 
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Pennsylvania State Department of Education 
The Original Ten Goals of Quality Education 



' Self'Est 

'Quality education should 1ielp every child acquire the greatest possible understanding of himself or 
herself and" appreciation of his or her worthiness as a member of society. 

, Understanding Others * ' » . " ' ■ 

Quality education shoulcthelp every child acquire understanding and appreciation of persons belonging 
to other social, cultural and ethnic groups. 

Basic Skills 

Quality education should help every child acquire, to the fullest possible extent, mastery of the basic 
§kills in the use df words and numbers. 

Interest in School anO Learning- . ' 

Quality education should help every child acquire a positive attitude toward the learning process. 

Citizenship . ■ ^ 

Quality educatiQn should help every child acquire habits and attitudes associated with responsible 

^itizenship , '-^ % ^ - \ 

Health - 

Quality edjjcation should help every child acquire good health habits and an understanding of the 
conditions necessary for maintaining physical and emotionaj well-being. r 

Creative Activities • ^ . i , ' ^ *^ 

Quality education should give every child oppculunity and encouragement to be creative in one or more 
fields of endeavQr. - ■ - . 

Career Avyareness . - 

Quality education should help every child understand the opportunitie^perHo him or her to prepare for 
a productive .life and help each child to 'take- full advantag^ of these opportunities. » 

Appreciatn^g Human Accomplishment 
"♦''Quafity education should help every >child to understand and appreciate as much as possible of human 
. achievement in the natural sciences, the social science^ and the hurhanities and the arts. 

Information Usage^ \ * ' ' , ; ' * ^ 

Quality education sh(^uld help every child to prepare for a world of rapid change and unforeseeable 
demands in which continuing education throughout a(Jult life should be a normal expectation. 



Forward to the Basics — Ontario Style 



* ' James R. MacLean 
/Researcfh and EyoJubtion Brancji 
Ministry of Education, Ontario 
Toronto, Canada 



Editors Note. In a search for programs in which basic skills instruction is cobrdinated throughout the curriculum, 
we learned of work being done in the Province df Ontano. In this paper James MBcLean provides background ^nd 
rationale for including educational experiences in which students simultaneously increase their knowledge of 
several of the basic skills as well as other instructional hontent in coordinated mstructional experiences, often 
focused around problem-solving situ^ions. He also reviews* Ontario s experience in planning with parents and 
professionals for curriculum revisions. These revisions, planned over a two-year period, were based on the beliefs 
that different children learn differently and thatJtvihg in today's society requires adaptability and capacity to 
analyze and solve problems — skills often net seen as educational priorities. 



* , Parents have expressed . concern aboiit the 
hefhavior. the attitudes, and the skills ^qirired 
by their children in schoDls since the time of the 
ancient Chinese, Greeks, and Romans. Parents 

s^oday are no Ipss concerned^Alarmed abotit the 
apparent deterioration of the basic skills, par- 
ents are placing increasingly heayy demands on 
the schools for a ^ more effective educational 
system. 

* 

But what is the'respon^ibility of the schools 
with respect to these concerns? Parents' judg- 
ments are often based on vague 'memories of 
their own school experiences; they assume that 
a more efficient application of tlie principles 
popular when they were young^will provide the 
best education for their children. la crises, too 

* many parents, and schodl administrators and 
'tegchers as well, tend to want to emphasize the 

* practices that caused the difficulty in, the first 
blace. 

Q The fact is thaf the schools responsribility is 
ffl.o prepare srtudents to li^e in today's society 



Adaptability and the capacity to analyze hiid 
solv& problems have not been educational prior- 
ities in previous generations. They are .now (On- 
tario Econqmic Council. 1976)*. We cannot hope 
that such skills will come naturally to our citi- 
zens as they reach adulthood — these skills are 
difficult and painful for adults to learn, because 
they require an enjirqly new way of thinking. It 
is during tha preschqpl and school years that 
children must develop and sharjien these com- 
plex skills, which are basic for survival in our 
rapidly changing environment. * * * 

Over a period of seven years, the govemn^ent 
of Ontario has attempted to reshape its' school 
system to meet the challenge of the twenty-first 
century. With a school populatio;i of just under 
' 2 million and a teachinjg force of about 100.000, 
organized into some 150 school districts spread 
throughout the province (415,tf00 square.miles), 
the task of designing and implementing sub- 
stanjial curriculum changes- '\yas a formidable 
one. 
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The Process of Qiange 

For generations Ontario schools were orga- 
nized on the "getting ready for" principle — 
grade 13 readied students fbr university; gtpde 
12'prep^ed them for grade 13; even kindergar-, 
ten was oesigned to get children pady for grade 
1. In 1970 the Ministry of Education announced 
its intention to begin a major updating of its' 
curriculum jDolicies, beginning with ,the pri- 
mary and junior divisions of the school sVstem 
(children 4 to 12 years of age) and followed by 
reviews of the programs in the intermediate di- 
vision (students 12 to 16 years ag^) and tfie 
senior division (16 to. 19 year olds). The first 
tasks were to collect data on then current prac- 
tices in the schools an{j,on the expectations of 
parents and the general public and to i(;lentify 
trends in other provinces and countries. 

A multimedia presentation designed to elicit 
reactions and to stimulate recommendation§*^ 
was shoAvn to' over 700 audiences of Students, 
teachers^ administrators, parents, trustees, and 
university and teacher college personnel wilhin 
a period of two years. Simultaneously, research 
contracts were awarded to the Qntario Institute* 
for Studies in Education and to other investia^ 
tors to collect information ori^elem6ntary schooT 
curricula in Ojitario and alsewhere.* 

Next came the formation^ of the largest 
and most representative curriculum committee,,^ 
ever organilied -in the 'province. Sixty people, 
including teachers, principals, superintend^ts.. 
parents, and college and university profes- 
sors: were appointed to analyze and interpret 
the data collected and to revise the curriculum 
guidelines, develop appropriate support mate- 
rials, and design strategies to impl^ttient their 
recommendations. . * - 

Organizing the' lafge -confimittee^so that the 
energy and expertise of each member could be 
efficiently applied to the task was a major prob-: 
lem. In addition, the pressure of deadlines and 
the Tact that schodl persomiel serving on the 
committee were given only fifteen days of re* . 
lease time-made it clear that full-time Ministry 
/personnel^ would have to be responsible Yor 
much of fhe coordinatiori'and synthesizing of 
data. Five education officers were assigned to 
draft reports and to*^ make revisions after each 
curriculum committee meeting. Paralleling th^ 



development work, arr ongoing publicity cam- 
paign i|iformed the public of proposed changes 
^nd the reasons* for them. The committee pre- 
sented its report to'the Deputy Minister of Edu- 
cation in March 1973. 

In 1975, after a series of validatioo^ exercises 
and further revision^ the Ministr/, officially 
released the material in j two documents. The* 
Formative Years set out^4he goals of^the new 
program and the Ministry's e;cpectations of lo- . 
cal school districts with respect to those goals. 
'Education in the Primar\' and Junior Divisions 
provided an extensive philosophy and rationale 
for the program and described how the goals 
might be achieved in an integrated and child- 
centered framework. The government of Ontar- , 
io pledged to support an educational program 
that enabled each child to pursue education 
with satisfaction and to share^ in the life of 
the community with competence, integrity, and 
enjoyment. *' ' , 

Rationale for a Ne>v Curriculum Model 

, In the Report of the P/ Curriculum Revision 
Cpmmittee (1975^, the curriculum revision com- 
mittee outlined four assumptioris on which 
their recommendations were based/ 

1. Curriculum is 9 cycle or complex system in 
^ which every part depends on the other and is 

concerned with all those experiences of the 
child for which the school is responsible. 

2. A curriculum guideline is a plan or map for the 
teacher, not a course or a program, U provide^ 

.the rules but does not dictate the variety of., 
moves that may be made. 

3. Principals and teachers, within the^fr^rpework 
of general aims and objectives, must have free- 
dom lo decide what is best now for the pupils 
in their classrooms, with regard to the choice of 
specific obfactives, materials, learning experi- 
ences, insti^uctional fnethods, and evaluation 
procedures. 

4. Many sectors of iKe cbmmurrity must be in- 
volved in defining the overall objectives of the 
curriculum and in assessitig its outcomes for 
children and for the^^gimunity. (p. i) 

After intense deliberation on such'questions, 
as why we offer certain content and.experiences, 
what content should be rdentifjed. how it 
should be organized, when it should be present- 
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ed (timing and sequence), and where facilities 
and equipment were needed, the committee de- 
cided not to use the Tyler curriculum-develop- 
ment model (Tyler, 1950J, which it had been 
considering, and designed instead a model 
which represents a powerful strategy for devel- 
oping a curriculum- apprq"priate to young'chil- 
dren s needs (Figupe 1*). / ' 

As shown in Figure 1, the buildina^f a cur- ' 
riculum is a complex process invomng inter- 
related and carefully balanced components; 

^ Aims and objectives are based on knowledge 
and beliefs about children's and society's^ 
needs-and the school's role in meeting those 
needs. 

• Content reflecting the aims and objectives is 
selected from ,the environment and exists to 
provid^' significant learning experiences. It is 
much* more conipiex than subject matter ^or 
''textbook. . ^ 



*The figures used In this paper were developed by 
the major authors of the Report of the PJ Curricu- 
lum Revision Committee: Mr. Jam^s R. MacLean, 

' Miss Sylvia M. McPhee, and Dr. Griffith Morgan.' 
The copyrigl)^ for the figures is held by the authors. 

: '—-^ 



• Teaching/learning processes, derived- from the 
content, involve the child and the feacher with 
the content in that dynamic, reciprocal rela- 
tionship tha^|j;in fact 'the only real curric- 
ulum. The ^5y:al significance 6f the way 
in which children in the primary and junior 
divisions think and learn led to the introduc- 

" tion of the subcycle of interajction: the child — 
nature and needs; the teacher — strategies and 
''resources; and teaching/leamirtg processes." 

• Assessment of outcomes is concerned with the 
effectiveness of the* decisions made and ac- 
tiong undertaken in the teaching/learning ex- 
perience as well as with the appropriateness 
arid relevance of objectives^ , 

In view of the model developed, there seems 
little purpose in de3cribing the content only -ifi 
terms of the traditional subjects, which are often 
arbitrary divisions of knowlgdge that- cut across 
kinds and levels of Teaming and do not account 
sufficiently for children's. needs, interests, and 
styles of learning. Too often, the subject ap- 
proach separates the skill from the idea, or the 
learning from the application 'in real-life situa 
tions. In fextrqmes, the child can come to believe 
that learning is simply a series of arbitrary 
activfties?* 
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Figure 1 The njany facTets of curriculum building. 
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Figure 2. Web of related knowledge. 
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Children learn because of their own purposes 
and interests. They learn major concepts, skills 
and strategies, and ' themes and topics that 
bridge **subjectsJ>^nd****areas of knowledge.** 
Children observe, discriminate, classify, order, 
judge, and estimate. They listen and talk.They 
evolve their own communication, symbolism, 
and language forms and acquire more'effec\ive 
ones.. They make factual 'CJbservat ions of their 
environment: try out experiments on their own 
terms; apply their knowledge of location, place, 
shape, measurement, and numberl and discuss 
what they are doing with teachers or with 
friends. A child dealing with a topic in environ- 
mental studies or with a problem of measure- 
ment in mathematics draws on a Wide variety of 
ideas, conlipetencies, and ways of looking' at the 
world in order to create a meaningful web of 
learning (Figure 2). 

Children integrate learning, whatever the se- 
quences or methods used. The organization of 
experiences can, however, help a child to se^ 
relationships land patterns in learning as well 



as the' reasons -for acquiring skills and when \^ 
apply them. Although. a completely integrated 
program. would be the ideal Jearnirfg situation, 
the public and a sizeable number of teachers 
would not accept il. The committee chose to 
organize content into three majoi; areas: commu- 
nicatjoji, the arts, and environmental studies^ 

Communication inqludes the whole range of 
expressive and receptive language, symbolism, 
^and graphic and numerical forms of communi- 
cation. THe arts involves activities that focus 
on the child's response to people and things and" 
to the world of color, shape, sound, order, and 
patteth. Environmental studies introduces the 
child to the physical, biological, and social rela- 
tiohships of the world, in tjme and space (struc- 
ture, relatfonship,^ location, change). THis in- 
cludes the jconcepts and metjiods of science and' 
. mathematics, the study of sociology, geography, 
and history, and independent study and re- 
Search skills. The child selfe these; not as sub- 
jects, but as meaningful aspects of his or her 
interpretation of fhe environment. 
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Because th^ committer vifewed curriculum as 
having'xealHy onijr in the interaction between 
pupiJs^and the learning enterprise and between 
pupils and teachers, the model stresses an inter- 
play bet.ween the child's learning styles and the 
teacher's strategies and resources, (Figure 3). By 
enlarging the teaching/learning processes cell 
(see Figure 1), we can list some of the forms of 
child-environment interaction and match these 
with the roles children assumeMn- their learn- 
t ing. The interactions are ordered, rqifghly, from ' 
top to bottom on a scale from environment-dom- 
^inated to child-dominated. Training, memoriza- 
tion, and imitation suggest major pressure from 
the environment, to which the-e hHd re^ofttfe^ 
Play,< exploration,, and experiment suggest pri-' 
mary injtiative by the child in engaging the en- 
. vironment. The three interactions in the center' 
suggest a balance between the two. ' ' 

The significance of the teacher's role in the 
various forms of the child's interaction with the 
enviro'hment is demonstrated by extending the 
cell again to snow the^correlation between child • 
roles, teacher roles, and outcomes ^Figure 4). In 
addition, we can see how the'assessment of out- 
comes completes — and begins — the teaching/ 
' l>earniaig process: • • 

The Curriculum in Action 

[ The Minister of Education expressed the 

Ontario government's commitment to the'cur- 
riculum in this manner: . ^ 

The curriculum will provide opportunities for 
. ' each child, to the liniit't)f hi§ or her potential, to 
(1) acquire the skills fundamental to his or her^ 
continuing education; (2) deveiop and maintain 
' confidence apd a sense of self-worth; (3) gain the 
knowledge and acquire the aUitudes that he or she. 
needs for active participation in vanadian society; 
and (4) develop the moral and aesthetic sensitiv- 
ity necessary for a complete and responsible life. 
(Ministrji^of Education. 1975b, p. 4) 

Determining the., effect these goals should 
have on the daily ^periences of children in our* 
schools and identifying and as^sessing the nec- 
essary conditions for achievement of these goals 
is not easy. The goals are so interrelated that it 
.,0wmm^ is imp*^ossibTe-to choose one and list the kinds 
Q if experience needed for its fulfillment. AI50, a 
jjEI^Ci^^gl® learning situation can contribute to. the 
^■Achievement of seyeral goals. The best approach 
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Figure 3. Interplay between child's learning 
methods and teacher's {strategies and resources. 



may be to consider the characteristics jof those 
schools that have demonstrated suctess in at- 
^ taining the goals. 

Characteristics of Good Schools ^ 

The schooPs first^ priority 'should be to afc- 
knowledge each child as an individual. This can* 
be demonstrated in many ways. First, to know 
each child better there must be close and con- 
tinuing liaison with the home. Not only must 
the teacher know about each chfld*s out-of- 
school experiences in order to plan apj^ropri^ate 
learning opportAinities at school, but all those 
who care about the child can profit from sharing 
their 'observations and understandings $0 that ■ 
the child*s growth is aided by supportive adults ^ 
with a common goaL knowledge that preschSoJ 
experiences 'set expectatidhsi; motivate and re- 
inforce individual styles of learning, and affect 
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language patterns enables, the teacher to plan 
prftgrams that take advantage of the home influ- 
ence. On thepthor hancL-underst^nding of the 
UMcher's objectives for their child helps par- 
ents tu, reinforce and extend the learning taking 
place in school. This partnership in tlie process 
of^ education is vital to all students from the 

r beginning to'the end of their formal schooling. 
• From the appreciation of each child's indi- 
viduality comes an understanding of his or her"^ 
basic needs for security and a feeling of self- 
worth. Teachers should a|)ply this understand- 
ing bojh'to classroom organization and to their 
pofsonal interaction u^ith children. Several 
school Onv>ironment features demonstrate this 
' cont:erI^for the security and self-worth of cjiil- ^ 

(IrtHi. fNirst, Jhere rinusf be teachers who care for 
- \,hildren and show that they care, by r.espondi;ig 
to eacho^child*s unique ability, physique, and 
-personality. Acceptance, leading to the growth 
"of mutual trust and respect, is the key ^o meet- 
ing these basic needs. It is shown in the objec- 
^ lives chosen, the tasks set, the materials avail- 
^ able, and the Rules applied. One outconrie is that 
children are vvilling to risk uncertainty, to make 
mjstakes and ,to learn from them.»No tonger are 
they threatened by the ^Mght answer the first 
time" ^ittitude lhat has B^digapped etjfcctive 
education for years. An Maginative display of 
children's work, the choice of books and. other 
Learning materials, and the use of space both 
inside and outside the classroom all contribute 
io this essential teacher-pupil relationship. John 
Shackle describes it best: 'The childreo feel free 
and relaxed and at thre same time in the care of 
someone they respect and to whose authority ' 
thev^can trust themselves*' (1964, p. 57). ^ 

AU children do not learn in the samei^ay. 
Frorri the time th^y begin trying to make sense 
•of their world, theyjexhibit different strategies 
foregathering information. Some strategies are 
reinforced by success; others are, discarded or 
modified when found inappropriate for solving 
* problems. Parents who have raised "more than 
one child are w^ell aware of the wide differences 
in temperament arapng infants. Children range* 
'. from the very active — even diapering them is a 
challenge — to the docile and easy to manage; 
from the'cRild whosa rest and hunger periods 
O are predictable and easily accommodated in the 
ER^Cfamdy schedule to the one who se^ms dedicated 



to disrupting an> Imd every routiiie both day* 
and night. ThX) variations? in ^flention. per- 
sisttince/ responsiveness, distractability. and 
adai)tability of yoimg children are well known. 
The challenge. for adults is to create an environ- 
ment that enables the child to interact so that 
these basic temperaments can be^developed 
constructively. Out-/ind-t)ut confrontatioti be- 
tween adults and.children commonly results in 
serious behavioral and emotional problems. The 
teacher has a majof responsibilit-y to fpd out as 
much as pos^sibl^ about children's'basic natures, 
competencies, and learning styles vvht^n they 
come to school. Respbnjyibility for meeting 
these Basic needs [nust be shared by the sclirool 
ancLthe home. 

Gf^^en thbse .fundamental differences. . It 
makes little sense to expect all children to learn 
to read, to leWh mathematics, to l^arn to write, 
and especiallr^ conform with the rules of the 
classroom in the same way and at the same time. 
And it is vital that the purposes oj teacher- 
planned programs' and^ expectations for^each 
child be understood by the parents. This under; 
standing cannot be achifv'ed thrftugli, i^eport 
cards, parents' nights, or annual ten-m1^ute 
parent-teacher interviews. Without a solid part- 
nership based on genuine concern for the well- 
being of each child, schools' and communiti^es 
will, continue to waste their energies blaming 
each other and'creating additional anxieties for 
^ children. Ways to bridge^ the communicatiort 
'gap that so frequently exists must b^found? . 

Assume that the school and the' home have 
accepted^ the individuality of each child and 
have stopped trying to mold the child into that 
mythicai ^'average" person of into the image of 




an older OT^^ sister, or jcousin an^ t^t steps 
hgve been taken tt^sh^pe an< environment bptb 
at schx)ol andat home.that accommodates diffpr 



ent learnrrig styles ^oB'-pefsdnalitre"s. The^next ^ ' 
step'^is.to examine what" motivates a' Child to \ 
, learn. * 

Many p^r^ts and 'teachers thirycf coercion 
gets results, Khat is, order is Vnaintamed, r^u-\ . 
tines are -autpnlatically performed, the^housex 
hold orx:l&ssroom 'is quiet. Parents and .teachers 

'tmist, realize that chifdren learfl 4ittl6 of value 
from such e:»:periences 'exceplt how to please. 
Chfldrenjaised.this way do lUtle that, will help^ 

* them expjore and expand their own capabilities 
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or develop the self-reliance and resourcefulness 
needed for the managementcof change in our 
society (see Manpower Services Commission, 
197V: Ontario Economic Council, 1976; UNES- 
CO, 1973). 

Participation is a better way of involving chil- 
dren in learning. It allows them to invest part of 
themselves in the task. But participation cannot 
be unstructure(^, accidental, or "free choice";- it 
requires a very complex sfructuring of the pro- 
cess raither than the content. The following il- 
lustrates a simple learning activity sparked by a 
frequent happening in many families: 

Child iMom, may I have 35c for an ice cream 
cone? 

Mother: Let me see if I h^ve enough change. 

Child- 1 Oh, you have lots of money! I can see a 
quarter, four dimes, three, nickels, and six 
pennies. 

Mother Now, show me ho\^. many ways you can 

put the money together to get the exact 

^ ' amount for the ice cream if I giVe you all 

#. this change^ " 

^ <j * 

^ Tjiis kind of r^spqgse to a child's question will 

help the learn how tojearn. Almost any 

* ocj^asion can be used to stimulate thinking in 
(!hiklren. In -the case above, there is no single 

/'righr^-ai»wi?rnTi^^ which is real 

for fhe child, gives the adult an opportunity to 
observe the child's proBlem-solvirfg strategies ' 
and, with further questions, to lead the child to 
a deeper understanding of number and an ap- 

'preciation of patterns. There need be no sense of 
failure or frustration, because the coins are on 
hand to be arranged as desired,^ and the solution ' 
does not have to be written dowa within a spec- 
ifiad time. In short, all of 'the Qoaditions neces- 
sary for meaningful learning are met. The situ- 
ation is of interest to the child, is significant 
mathematically, involves real objects, requires 

* some action by , the child, allows for. different 
levels of sol>ition, builds on past experiences 
and leads to 'new and more powerful kinds of 
thinking, and epicoiirages the growth of self- 
confidence, perseverance, and competence. 

It mtrst be admitted that we, as adiflts, have 
not often followed the interests of children in • 
stt]Licturing learning^ situatiofis. Believing that 
**father fnTother, teacher, or some'other signifi- 
Q ' caqt adult| know^s best!" we have neglected the 
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most" powerful motivating factor, one that is in- 
trinsic to the. child: curiosity. More than 2000 
year^ ago, Pl^to offered this advice,; '^Enforced 
* exercise does no harm to the bod\, but enforced 
learning' will not stay in the mind." Donald 
Hebb of McGill University claims that "the 
brain 'craves information as the body craves 
food." This statement has been confirmed many 
times, both in fprmal research studies (see 
HMSO,.1967, pp. 128-150: Yardley, 1973, p. 29) 
and in daily interactions between observant 
adylts and active, growing children. The chal- 
lenge li^s in applying this knowledge 'to plan- 
ning and creating 'an environment — both at 
home and in school — in which real Jearning 
c^n, flourish. ' ' ' 

Majny factors that schools can-do little about 
influence children's learning. Foremost among 
these is parents' ambitions or their hopes for 
their children. Tflo often,* this has been in- 
fluenced or shaped by- false assumptions about 
^inheriterd. intelligence, aptitudes, and person- 
al itie^i^X)ifflculty in mathematics,' for example, 
may be excused because the parent aUo.had^ifT. 
ficult\' with mathematits 'as a child ("Don't 
- wofry, I was never any good at it either.")'. Such 
* a parejatal attitude assures that the ghild will 
•carry on the family tradition. 

Variation in intelligence accounts for less 
than 25 percent of the differences iq ach^eve- 
men| annong students (Kellmer Pringle, 1969, 
p, 151). In addition, most of our assumptions 
about the capabilities of young people are based 
on crude measures of-intelligence. Yet one of the 
rfiost destructive outcomes of test scores is the 
thoughtless assignment of labels, such as "slow 
learner," ^'retarded,'-' or even "dumb." 

The influences that significantly affect the 
way children learn are (1) level of aspiration of 
the parents, (2) degree of acceptance felt by the 
child, (3) quality and kind of motivation, (4) ef- 
ficiency of learning styles, and (5) general abil- 
ity. All of* these influences must be considered 
and applied in assessing the special needs of 
> each child. 

The Issue of Basic Competency 

It tnakes good sense to structure learning sit- 
uations that take full advantage of the major 
influences that affect children's learning. Al- 
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though it is trua/thd): children leajn to read 
,by reading and liearh mathematics b\ domg 

lity of such learning may 
biles taken from mathemat-. 
tef^ifference. 

notion of "arithmetic 
has been described as 
then. dividing b> the num- 
one experiment children 
short pieces of lumber. 
:ars. and a stopwatch and- 
tdsk of determining which.car 



mathematics, the 
be questioned. Exi 
ics can illustrate I 

Traditionally, 
mean" or "averjag 
■finding the sum 
ber of addends, 
were provided 
bricks, string, t^ji 
were assigned th'e 
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v\as the fastest. Th^ children, about nine years 
of Age. applied fai npore mgenuity and precision 
to this problem than the teacher anticipated. 
Having chosen the length of the lumber and de- 
termined the slof >e (two bricks under one end). . 
they were not satisfied with m&rely one trial but 
carried out mary. Several judges" verified 
computations, aiid no unreasonable outcomes.^ 
sucR as a mean time greater than the- slowest 
trial, went uncorrected. Tenths of a seconcf. or 
' ^ decimals, were dealt with naturally without any 
previous formal. Instruction. Subsequently, both 
the length and the slo^e of the ramp were var- 
ied before the 'children were s'atisfied they had 
i^ientifj^d the fastest car. The amount of highly 
'motivated pr^actice with addition and witji divi- ' 
\sk)n. to say nothing of the thinking and under- 
standing that occurred, would have been diffi- 
cult to accomplish in any other way. 

i The influences that significantly affect the 
way children /ear^ are(1) level of aspira- 
tion of the parent^, (2) degree of accep- 
* fence felt by the child, (3) tjuality and kind 
of motivation, (4) efficiency of learning 
styles, arid (5) general ability. All of these 
in fluences must be considered and 
applied in assessing the special needs of 
each child . / , ^ ^ ^ 

Contrast this with a common approach to 
teaching, that is, giving a few examples ta de- 
velop the algorithm and then assigning a great 
deal of practice. The outcome/at least for many 
children/ is mindless performance of a ritual, 
artd fundamental misconceptions go unnoticed. 
For example, a student who multiplies Vi by Vz 
O md^gets Vs as the answer^is correct. However, 
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..if, when asked to fdentify the largest fraction, 
the student unhesitatingly answers because 
"when you multipl> you always make it larger," 
he or she has a serious misunderstanding of ^ 
tractions.. 

Current practices designed to secure^ "mini- 
mum competencies" jire of no help either. The- 
tradition in mathematics teaching of regarding ^ 
mistakes- simply as things to be corrected must 
be abandoned. Mistakes, arid even correct an- 
s\\*ers. should be taken as an invitation to ex- 
plore the learner's thought processes. Only by 
removing the barriers created by these false 
interpretations can we ease the anxieties and 
frustrations that many stiklents' .experience 
when dealing with majhematics.' 

Evaluatioti Policies * 

It has been more than tpn vears^since anv stu- 
- dent in Ontario has be6n .subjected .tp external 

v^aminatiOns. At various times in this intefvia! j 
tHere have been waves of protest about drop-.; 
pin^ standards and the inability of graduates to . 

' demonstrate mastery of the basics. Despite solid 
research evidence (Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities. Ontarjo. 1977) that the marks pres- 
ently provided by the schools are better pifedic- 
tors of success at university than our former 
grade 13 ^ provincial examinations, "A" level 
scores in Great Britain, or college entrance 
examinations in the United States, pressures 
mounted for some form of provincewide assess- * 
ment activity. ' ' 

Careful investigation revealed that many of 
the evaluative practicesftioth in the past and In 
other jurisdictions have served neither to im- 
prove educatiopal policy nor to stin]ulate §nd 
extend student learning. There is little evi- 
dence, for example, that the mere introduction 
of large-scale assessment programs to allow 
simple comparisons of student or school f/er- 
formance will assist students, teachers, qr ad- 
ministrators. At best the effects seem neutral; at 
worst, harmful. Ironically, many of these testing 
programs have not even succeeded in their ini- 
tial intention of reassuring parents or reducing 
public criticism. 

In November 1976 the Minister of Education 
announced a program, the Ontario Assessment** 
Instrument^ Pool, to improve the ability of all 
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thuse engaged in /ubl ic education to perform 

?the evdludtive and reporting tasks for which 
the\ vv ere responsible. One of the^first steps was 
to provide a wide variet> of assessment strate- 
gies that have been carefully prepared, tested, 
^ and refined to correspond to the goals and ob- 
jectives of education in Ontario. Techniques are 
being developed to ensure that the data collect- 
ed will be used wisely and efficiently to im- 
prove educational processes, whether these be 
individual student programs or the broad pro- 
viuciai policies that support and regulate such 
* ptograms. 

'-Banks of testJtems are .to be/ a major cympo- 
.nent of tii^ prx)gram. Tfie guidelmes for the new* 
. QilTri'culum giv.eieachers the^necessary (lexA)\l'-^ 
ity to jitla'pt.thjcir ptdgramS to the needs bf stu- 
dent?, single test or snxan group of . tasts \n. 
the gonveQtiqnal sens.e can raatch the flexibility, 
X)f itern^banking. It,all6w^'th'e teacher, principal, 
of/adnfiinistrator to^select me particular: objec-' 
lives to be assessecl and; provides 'test items dp- 
si^lied for those oj^jectives. Because the items' 
will have Been l^roughly pretested, they 'will 
be calibrated so that useful comparisons can ' 
be' made between different groups of students^ 
In addition, because not all important learning, 
outcomes can^be assessed 'by written. tests, the 
Pool will contain other types of assessment in- 
struments, including [i] methods for improving 
the reliabiiity^of classrobm observations and 
structured interyiews; (2) methods and refer- 
ence materials that will provide .Standards for 
assessing student growth in areas such as listen- 
ing, speaking, writing, music, and art; and (3) 
methods for assessing studejit growth in affec- 
tive, areas such as attitudes toward others, self- . 
image, moral development? ahd, self-discipline. 

Every effort is being itiade to convince teach- 
ers that the Ontario Assessment Instrument Pool 
r ' will be used to help them improve their 
judgnnents about student achievement and the 
quality of their programs. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation, of course, has the ultimate responsibility 
for ensuring the provision of appropriate edjaea- 
tional services and for establishing the general 
nature of these services. The Pool will be used 
^by Ministry personnel to monitor the effective- 
ness of proviricial policies and programs and 
\to make judgments about what further develop- 
O ments or refinements are necessary. Data for this 
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latter purpose, will be obtained from a represen- 
tative sample of students rather than from all ^ 
students in all schools. If, as interrded, the Pool 
- meets the needs of the various participants, the 
Ministry w ill not have to add to this any rouline . 
assessment of individual studjsnts for account- 
ability purposes. ~ ^ [ -V - ^ 

We hope that this pdicS^ on ^Valuation will 
prevent the repetition of other situations in 
which assessment prdcedures hay6 effectively 
^".stifled what were promising curriGular inng- 
* vations." The inclusion of evaluation in the 
curriculum cycle and^^our attempt ta inake it 
'compatible .with programs that stress an inte- 
, grated approach to learning inay^w ell enable us 
to succeed in developing/school^ .that, in the 
words of Jarnes L. Hymes, Jr.,**iet a childbanow 
the.ve^y mosf that a ch'ild can be, so that twenty 
yeal^s from now^ and all through his life he can 
be the very most a human can be" (1^78). , ' 
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Learning in Real-Life Contexts 



Betty M. Beck^ 
Education DeveJop/nent Center 
NewtoUy Massachusetts' 



Editors'^ote. One approach to coordination of instruction so that two or more basic skills are taught together is to 
arrange instruction aroynd problem-solying sitt^ations. Such situatibns often also require learning science or social 
studies concepts. In this paper Betty Beck describes the development and use of curriculum focused around tfiS' 
solving of realistic problems. She discusses outcomes and some of the issues associated wfth initiating such 
coordinated instruction. \ . • 



In 1967 a group of highly respected educators, 
mathematicians^ and scientists met in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, to consider the possibility 
of integrating mathematics and science instruc- 
tion in the elementar>^ school. Participants 
stressed the importance of instruction th^t is re- 
levant to the child s interests and needs: 

fn applying the . . . "scientific method'* to interest- 
ing situations in everyday life, one may hope to 
[ remove some of thp academic flavor of mathemat- 
ics and science. The uge of everyday .situations 
may 'encourage children wjio resist abstraction or 
are impatient to see the relevance of what they are 
leaming»..^ An integrated mathematics-science 
program should tend to make it feasible to have 
every child gef most of his practice in arithmetic'' 
through handling nunjbers in which he has a real 
interest, that is, numbers which Tie has.fpund in 
his own experimenla*ti On. -^Cambridge Conference, 
1969, pp. 30.13) \ • * 

As a result of this conference, the National Sd- . 
.ence Foundation supported the documentation 
arid evaluation of classroom use of the scientific 
method^ to solve students* everyday problems. 
This type of ins.truction became knovi^n as real- 
irbyem solving. 



In the mid-1970s, parent ancj community 
groups ^Degari demanding a greater stress on 
.mathematics' and language arts skilb in -the 
schools. Professional educators vi^ere concerned; 
because- they also sa\\' the need for continued 
emphasis on inquiry skills — skills that enable 
studente-fo think critically and solve problems. 
The evaluation of Yeal-problem-solvi'ng plasses 
has showo] that there is more effective learning of 
both mathematics and lariguage arts skills and 
inquiry skills vi^hen students learn- them together 
by dealing with real j^oblems^-This paper will 
elaborate on real-problem solving, indicate how 
mathematics and language arts skills, as well as 
inquiry skills, are leamed vy^ithin the cmtext oF 
working, on real problems, describe the evalua- 
tion studies which have- been completed, and 
suggest vi^ays that real-problem solving can be 
included in.the*school'program» 



*I wifeh to expres.s appfeciatioh to EaHe L. j^omon and 
others who contributed to the .development and 
refinement of thes^' ideas. _ ' - 
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Real-Problem Solving 

Problem solving means different things to dif- 
ferent people. 5'or some, problem solving means* 
.findip.g solutions to the word problems found in 
^ most textbooks. For Others, 'problem solving ^ 
"means* working on hypothetical .problems that 
may never really happen- in real life or on prob- 
lems presented asLcase studies that, have no di- 
rect relation to students* lives;, 

' ^ Real-prcJblem solving as described in this 
paper means student involvement iri school or 
community .situations they u^ould like to see 
chafnged, for example, the school lunch program 

. (students dislike the food, have to wait in line too 
long, or [h\nk the lunchfoom is too ^crowded), 
traffic near the sqhool, or theft or vandalism in 
the school. Working pn such problems is highly 
motivational and requires a wide range of in- 

• quiry skills: defining the problem., deciding on 
Syenues of investigation, collecting and analyz- 
ing data, communicating And making decisions, * 
evaluating possible solutions, and implementing 
the chosen solution. This long-term process 
utilizes a wide variety of mathematics and lan- 
guage arts s'l^^lls — skills that can be learned and 
practiced repeatedly as. the students move from 
stage to stage within the process. 

Dr. Robert Gagne defines cognitive skills as 
**the internal controls which make [the student] 
an effici^t learner, an efficient ^rememberer,* an 
ingenious problem-solver.*' He states that these » 

• cognitive skills **are not learned quickly . ^.^-In- 
stead, they probably undergo continued refine- 
ment*and sharpening as the individual acquires 

^ greater experience ... [A] teacher . . must pro- 
' \^ vide many opportunities throughout the course 
, of instruction for [the student] to encounter, for- 
mulate, and solve problems of many varieties" 

.(Gagne'> 1971, p. 522). . , . ' * 
ft ^ ' • * 

* ^ Real-problem solving jfias been used success- 
fully at -all age levels ^(Unified Sciences and 
Matherhatics, for'Elementafy Schools [USMES] 
. Currigiilum, 1976-'^977). the students,' not the 

• tea'cher,^cho0se the^jroblem to be tackled, de- ' 

• * cide vvhat factors need to be investigated, search 

oiit 'the facts, try out possible solutions, and 
judge the effectiveness of^t^eir results. Primary- 
grade students may work oij problems such -as 
finding the test wsfy to the school library, the 



best way. to pass out supplies or'assign jobs in 
the classroom, or what animals can be kept 
successfully in the classroom. The type of in-' 
vestigat^ons and the level at which they are car- 
ried out varies with the. children's age and 
abilities*. Likewise, solutions that are acceptable 
to the students varv with the sophistication of 
the. students. 

Skills Involved in Real-Problem Solving 

Table 1 describes activities that- may occur as 
Students work on one or more aspects of a 
school lunchroom problem (USMES Curricu-^ 
lum, 1976), along with the inquiry skills and the 
mathematics and language arts skills learned, 
'and practiced , during these activities. Not all 
*classes will participate in ajl of the activities 
listed — the students decide which aspects of 
the. problem are important to them and collect 
information only on those aspects. 

The teacher facilitates the real-problem- 
solving process by providyfg time for discus- 
sion and small-group investigations, b> asking 
questions to stimulate students' thinking ancj 
encourage comprehensive work,^and b\ teach- 
ing specific skills as they are needed. The 
teacher also' makes written resources available 
to help students with data collection and 
analysis (USMES Curriculum, 197^. In addi- 
tion, people from the community can be asked'* 
to help the students with their work. In this ex- 
ample fhe school dietician, health orgarfiza- 
tion personnel, archilecfs, and others could be 
contacted? 

Real-Problem-Solving Evaluation 

The evaluation of real-problem-solving 
classes has focu3ed on thr^e areas, subject area 
skills, problem-solving ^processes.- and studfent 
attitudes. The evaluation reported on Here was 
carried oUt by groups at Boston University, the 
University of Minnesota, Michigan State Uni-* 
versity, ^nd'the staff-of the USMES Curriculum' 
project. * • . ^ * ^ ^ • 

Subject area skills. Studies by evaluation 
t.eams from Bostpo University were^ bas^ on 
pretest and posttest scores ort a standardized 
test. In. ^197i2-73 and 1973-74, comparisons on 
the, Stanford reading comprehension and^ 

" 10') 



f ' l^ble 1 School kinchroom problem. , • . 


Activity ^ 


Inquiry Skills . 


1 ; M ' ' 

In fhe initial session, students identify possible impor- 
tant aspects of the. lunchroom problem (unpopular 
food, crowded tables, too long a wait in Jine, litter, 
etc.). Session maybe repeated after observations 
and/or Student questionnaire. 


Jdentifying and flefining the problem 
(LA,^S, SS) ; . 


Classes may decide they need to find out what foods 
* students prefer, what the stat? nutritional requir^_^ 
ments are, how long studentSeWait'ip line, scheduling"^ 
of classes in lunchrdom, etc.^ 


' - - %. 
Deciding on information and investigatFons 
needed' (LA, S, SS) , ' ^ \ 


Classes may be split into small groups to design and 
carry out the various tasks: As th^ groups report their 
progress lO me ciass, siuaenis may bee ine iieey lur 
• new information (what foods are throvyn out, nutri- 
tional' vafue of different foods, measurements for a 
scale drawing of the lunchroom). 


Organizing to obtain needed information 
(LA, M, S, SS) 

* * 


Investigations'carried out. (1) design and administra- 
tion of student surveys, (2) interviews with dietician 
anci luncn^opm personnel, (o) researcn inio nuinnonai 
values of foods, (4) interviews with*principal, (5) mea- 
surement .pf. waiting times, dimensions of room, 
tables, bencfies, etc., (6) oountlng of portions of dif- 
ferent foods thr:own out, Iper on floor. 


Qu^stionn^re design (LA) 

Sample det^rnlination (M. SS) * 

lntPrvip\A/inn /I « 

Research (LA, S) » > 
Procedureg design (S) ' 
, Measuring (M, S) 
Counting, addition, subtraction, multiplication (M) 


* Data analyzed and reporied to class: (1) bar graphs 

mQ/Ho onH n^rn^nian^Q. ^^al^^i ilatpH from rifltfl nn ^ur- 

veys, food wasted, (2) histograrrts made and medians^ 
calculated of timinq data, (3) interview and research ' 
da^a organized, (4) scale map made of luncfiroom. , 


' Graphing (M, S) ' , ' ' 
'Percentage calculation (My . * 

Statistics (M) ' - . ^ . 

Organizing and reporting (LA) 

Geometry (M) . 

Inference (M. S, BS) 


^ ~ 

After" discussion, classes may pres6nt r:eports and 

recomnleod changes' jn food, lunchroom arrange- 
ment, or scheduling to the pnneipal and obtain per- 
mission for a trial of proposed^ changes. ^ 


Report writing *(LA) 

Communicating (LA) 

Se^ng up. trials (S, SS) 

Data collection^and analysis (M, S. SS) 


LA, language arts, M, mathematics; S, science; SS, social science. • ■ . 



mathematics computation subtests were made 
between classes fvith real-problem-solvmg ex- 
perience and classes wi,th no experien(ie. The 
1973-74 results showed that most of the real- 
problem-solving classes - attained somewhat 
higher posttest mean score's, adjusted for pretest 
differences_, m both the reading and mathelnlat- 
ics subtests (Shann, 1975). The 1974-75 testing 
included six subtests, reading comprehensiort, 
mathematics computation, malhematicTs appli- 
♦ cation, mathematics concepts, science, and 
O social science. On all six posttest measures the 

ERIC « 



overall real-problenvsolving^ class mean was 
• higher trhan the overall coiltrol mean. Although 
these overaH differences were small, the trend 
favoYed the I'eal-prQblem-soiving classes. In 
addition/ the report on^e 1974-75 testing 
j)oints to an especially noteworthy trend "favor- 
mg f6al-problem-sblving classes in the seventh 
atid^ighth grades. While the real-problem- 
sol vT^g .grout) exhibited continued growth in 
each'of the six subfest areas, the control group 
exhibite^l less growth or even sHowed a decline 
in performance" (Shann et al., 1975, p. 124). 



i: 
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■ Three other types of basic skills investiga- 
tions in real-problem solving were made. At 
Michigan State.University a nine-week in-depth 
study was made* of every mathematical topic 
arising in four classes wwking on four different, 
problems. It was found Jhat almost^ every" 
niathematics skill that could be associated with . 
elementary schooJ^came up in the real-problem- 
solving context that mjany came up fre- 
quently (Krairojananan, 1973). A 'study at the 
University of Minnesota compared students' 

- knowledge of basic economics according to . 
four treatment groups: real-problem solving, 
contrived-problem solving, discussion/work- 
book, and control. At the conclusion of four 
weeks, the Test of Element^ Economics was 

' given to each group. Students in the two 
prqblem-solving ' groups had significantly 

' (p .-05) higher scores than the other two groups, 
with^ the real-problem-solving group higher 
than the contrived-problem-solving group (Ellis 
and Glenn, 1977). . 

^ The fin,al investigation of subject area skills 
was based on data collected in 1976 fromiiftv 
' teachers in thirty-two communities. 'These 
teachers recorded which skills were learned 
in each real-problem-solving session.* When 
grouped into, categories, the results were as 
follows: 67.1 percent of the sessions employed, 
mathematics skills; 65.9 percent employed lan- 
guage arts skills; 62.3 percent employed social 
science skills; and 48 percent employed science 
skills. Correlations were made. between sessions 
offering exercise in subject area skills and the 
inquiry processes being used. Ten problem- 
solving proce^es were divided into thre6 * 
categories: 

• ^1. Discussion 

a. Identifying and defining the problem 

b. Deciding on information and inv^stiga- 
^ tions needed • ' » 

c. Determining what needs to be done first 
"d. Deciding on the best way to -obtain* the 

-* inforntation needed 

2. Investigation « . . 

a. Carrying out the dat^.collection 
procedures 

b. Detecting flaws in th^ data-gathering 
O : process or ^ors in the data ' ^ 



c. Organizing, analyzing, i-and interpreting 
the data ' , J 
^ d. Suggesting possible solutions based on 
the data collected s , 

e. Trying out various solutions and evaluat- 
ing the results . v 

3. Implementation 

a. Working to implement the solution* de- 
'cided on by the class 

In this'study two issues were investigated: " 

1. HovvVnuch is the probability of instruction 
in- each of the foui; skill categories in- 

' creased or decreased in the presence of 

each of the ten problem-solving processes? 

« 

2. What is the probability ... that Ihis in- 
crease or decrease shows uff^ as a result 
of chance alone? (Education Development 
Center, 1979a, p. 32) 

It was found^that instruction in each of the 
subject area skills was^more likely (an increase) 
in s'fessions focused on some problem-solving 
proces^ses and less likely (a decrease) Tn sessions 

^focused on other problem-solving prbcesses. 

^J^r each ^ f tlie feji prqble^^ processes, 
however, there was a net gain in basic skills 
instruction. "One of t*he most striking features 
is the "Sttong effect . . . which investigative 
processes seem to have on Iniathematical in- 
struction" (Education Development Center, 
1978a, p. 34). ^ 

Problem-solvifig processes. A \inique ap- 
proach to examining problem-solving-process 
ability is the situational test developed byJDr. 
BeMard Shapiro of -Boston University. A small 
but real problern involving choice of variables, 
observation, and decision making is given to 
one or more subjects at a time. The subjects are 
observed while they are dealing with the prob- 
iem. Then they are asked some structured ques- 
tions. Because each test administration can take 
no more than one-half hour, subjects' persis- 
tence and refinement of procedures are not 
measured. In the first situational test, ' the 
Notebook Problem, a student is given three 
notebooks with differing numbers and sizes of 
pages, quality gf paper, color,^nd price and is 
asked to recomijiend the best for quantity pur- 
chase by the school. Pens, pencils, ebsers,*and a 



ruler are available to the student/and the price 
US btariiped on each notebook. The process vari- 
ables 'tested are 'whether the student used 
(1) measurable or ^onmeasurable reasons for 
selection or (2) opinion, suggesjted tests, or 
actual- tests., The test was adhrinistered Sepa- 
rately by Boston University staff in 1971-72 
{Shapiro. l974] and by Univers^ity of Minnesota 
staff iVi 1976 (Ellis and Glenn. 1977],.Th§ Boston • 
University tes^t sample consisted of students in 
fifty-three'classes from grades two through six 
in seven school districts, which were chosen for 
variety in socioeconomic conditions, and geo- 
graphic locatibns.^The University of Minnesota 
sample was limited to one school district. 

Both groups found that the number of objeq- 
ti\el\ measurable reasons given for selecting a 
particpldr notebook increased significantly after 
students had had experience working on real 
problems. The Boston University report con- 
cludes, *'ir would -appear that in nerms of the 
,two independent' variables studied, the [real- 
problem solving] experience had, irrespective 
of problems or teachers involved,^a marked and- 
positive effect on students' problem-solving be- 
havior" (Shapiro, 1974, p. 13). 



I. .the ideal role for real-problem solvmg 
m the school is a combination of ftVo 
emphases: real-problem solving can be / 
u$ed for both development of the ability to 
apply quantitative skills and development 
of student responsibility and initiative. 



The P^cil Problem, a variant of the Notebook 
Problem/\vas administered by the USMES Cur- 
riculum project staff in 1976-77 The problem 
involved having students recommend vto a 
principal which of'six national brands of pen- 
cils should be purchased. Four schools of dif- 
ferent sfz^, geographic location, and racial/ 
ethnic composition were chosen for extensive 
study Because of time and budget constraints, 
the Pencil Problem was administered only once, 
near the end of the'sehool year. The .test was 
given [p groups pf three students each, random- 
ly picked from classes in the same scnfetol 
iccorditig to whether Jhe students had engaged 



in real-problem^ solving. On three outcomes 
(number-' of factors considered, number of in- 
vestigations carried out. and reason used to con- 

/vince others] students who had worked -on real 
problems did better than those with no experi- 

* ence (Edvication Development Center. 1978b). 

Two other types pf evidence collected -by 
- Boston University staff bear ori. problem-solv- 
ing process attainment. When an instrument to 
measure types of student-teacher and student- 
student interaction was administered, the re- 
sults showed that in real-problem-solving 
classes students suggested many more ideas 
and chahged the subject or made random com- 
ments many fewer times than in control classes. 
The second kind of .evidence resulted from 
analyses of classroom activities; results showed 
more small-group^ work and group changes in 
\real-prbblem-solving classes than in control 
classes (Shapiro, 1S72). , 

Student attitude. The evaluation of student 
. attitude offers evidence of the motivational 
aspect of Teal-problem sowing. This was inves- 
tigated three times: in 1972-73 with 900 stu- 
dents in Lansing. Michjgari: in 1974-75 with 85 
students in Edina.' Minnesota: and in 1976-77 
with. 600 students in four schools in different 
'"geographic and socioeconomic situations. The 
results are significant in their similarity. A 
large majorityof students (92% to 98%) thought 
that real-jDroblem 'solving was fiin, few (4% 
to 12.5%) found it boring, about half (45% to 
53%) Jhought that real-problem solving was 
hard work. 

I-n another part of the 1976-77 study a longer 
queskonnaire was administered to students in. 

^both real-problem* solving and control classes. 
The questionnaire fogused on attitudes toward 
(1] working on real problems and- producing 
effective solutions, (2] .group interaction, and 
(3) specffic problem-solvrng activities. In aU 
three . categories students with over twenty 

-real-problem^solying class sessions were more 
positive in their attitudes than other/ atudents 
. (Education Development Center. 197sb]. 

■/ ' 

Real-Problem Solving and the / . 
School Program / 

Much of the focus^of the two 1976-77 studies 
was on four schools in different parts of the na- 



tion (Education Devjelopment Center. 1978a. 
1978bJ. This in-flepth examination revealed that 
the'inteHigent and, enthusiastic support of the 
school principal is the most important require- 
ment for the implementation^ of real-problem- 
solviag work in a school. In addition, because, 
the studies inqjuded the administration of 
a problem-solving instrument (the Pencil Prob- 
lem), an evaluation of stude^it attitudes, and 
correlation of /the sjcills learned with the 
problem-solving processes taking place, there is. 
evidence that tl\e role given Jio r'eal-prob^^em 
solving in thie school curriculum affects the type 
V)f learning achieved. 

In one large city school which used^reaj- 
problem solving ,to complement a strong and 
hij^hly structwr^diasic s^kilis' program, students 
scored ^highej than average on quantitative 
promenn-sol^'ing outcome^ but lower than aver- 
age-on attitude outcome^ln contrast, in another 
larg-e city school."; which focused real-problem- 
solving w(5rk on the development of student 
respgnsibilityand* sense of schooj ownership, 
students scored higher than average on a'ttitude 
outcomes and lovveFfKarraArerage on quanTTfa^' 
tive problem-solving outcome^ 

" From thes6 studies, it can be seen that the 
ideal role for real-problem solving in the, School . 
curriculum is a combiitation of two emphases: - 
real-problem solving can be usfed for both de- 
velopment of the ability to apply quantitative 
skills and development of student responsibil- 
ity and init'iative. 

Because real-problem solving is interdiscipli- 
nary some adjustments in the time devoted to 
the traditional subject areas ma^^be necessary in 
order to make real-problem solvinp an integral 
part of the school-day. As. much as one fourth 
to one third of the time norfnally spent on 
mathematics, language arts, science, and sociaJ 
science can be'safely assigned to. real-problem- ' 
solving activities, because of the large amount 
of both subject area skill and inquiry skill learn- 
ing that takes place during these activities. In 
some schools this re-allotmeht of time has been 
successfully accomplished through team teach- 
ingftn other schools teachers in self-contained 
classrooms rearrange dhe normal schedule by 
themselves. Other .teachers use back-to-ba4:k 
scheduling of tlasses to allow them to operate 



as a tean; for ' teaching real-problem-solving 
activities. ^ 

In a survey of ^60 teadiers/vyho had ijeal- 
probleiji solving as an instructional strategy, 54 
percont of the teachers felt that 'real-problem 
solving was a useful support far the matifemat- 
.ics program. 57 percent-Selt that it provided 
useful support for tke social science program, 
^*%74 percent felt th^t it enhanced the science 
• pfcogram. and 43 percent found it-usefufin the 
.language arts program. The survey also showed 
that 68 percent of the, teachers used real-prob- 
-'lem solving as^part of more than one subject, 
,and 5j6 percent used it for more than* two 
subjects.. ^ 

.For real-problem solving to have an optimal 
value in the school program, content schedul- 
ing in the various subject areas should be done 
with reason an*d forethought. Because all^ctiv-. 

. ities in real-problem solving are initiated by 
students* in resppnse to the probtem. it is dif- 
ficult to state unequivocally what activities will 

^ take place and what skills will be learned.^How- 
ever. lists are available of activitid^ that have 



been used to solve many specific problems 
(Shapiro. 1972). 

Initiating Real-Problem Solving . . 

Real-problem^ solving requires fiifferent 
teaching strategies frorji those used for* raanyy- 
trAditional learning modes. The teacher acts asra 
coordinator rather than an activities director. 
This "requires fle)<^bility. good questioning tech-, 
niques tg encourage good problem-solving pro- 
cesses, and the ability to work with several 
small groups of students, each of which. may be 
wooing ,on a different aspect of a problem. 
The3.e, strategies come naturally to teachers 
*^>vhose classes have been involved in student- ' 
(fee^ted .projects. AH that is -needed is a» 
ov'erview of the basic -philosophy^ of re^l- 
problem solving, discussion of real-problem- 
solying strategies that have worked well for 
oth^r teachers, and a review of the 'available 
resources. Other teachers can obtain firsthand 
experience with real-problem solving through 
inservice workshops .'<;|)rovided ^by education 
departments in many ^diversities. V\^hether 
teachers attend inservice workshops or not, it is 
important that they meet regularly to discuss 



difficulties they^are having »an(l to share their 
successes. ^ /. . 

Conclusion * , ^ * 

Learning in real-life jcontexts — real-problem- 
solving — offers students the opportunity to de- 
velop inquiry^skills whtfe learning and apply^ 
ing mathematics aAd language jarts skills.^ The 
first real-problem-solving project is not easy — 
the claSswork is not as structured, as most other 
work, and specific -skills ar^e not taiight accord- 
Tng 'to a time, schedule. But the results are well 
*<vorth the effort and, with the §uppoKt"of the 
8cht)ol princip^ and the community, much can 
be accolhplished.' 
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'What's Basic? A Cohstructivist View 



" Thomas C. O^'Brien. 
Director, Teachers' Ceater Ptoject 
'Southern, Illinois University at Edvyardsville 



Editors' ^Note. Much Research oq child development hasmphcations for. how children learn and how they can be 
helped to learn. Thomas O Brien dfa^s upon that research, mcludmqjh^ v^ock of Piaget' to highhght factors to i)e^ 
considered in^basic skills mitcuction. 'O^rfen^emphasiz^es that indiviouals each have their own personal construe';: 
tion which determines, what^y see'and learn and that learning involves revising of'thosd constructions (or 
constructs), p Brien also^ emphasizes the distinction between Jhe learning of isolated facts and the learning of' 
general principles^ He ^uggest^ that "ache, ^^articipation^n p}oblem solving is the mosl^ effective way to help 
^chtldrep re)/^se-4he4r €onstructs.^JJ:iiS^concepUif constiiix^tmg pet^onal structures of the w'orldjs consistent with the 
, ' discussion 'Of schema th^qryja the Tierne^ and Pearson pkper but draws upon a different research tradrtioh 



• Did yof^e'e the film ,Casai)la>ica? Or T^he. 
beerhiJnter? DidAOU see them with a friend? Mv 
Wife arid I almost alw ays.come aw^aji^fr^ film 
with different reactions.^" It was aboutVar," she 
saiok'o^^Tne. tTeerhuijiter. ^it was '^bqut^human 
nature,** I sk4d. ^I'lt was about^frieridship,^' sh§ 
saitJ. "Jt was historically inaccurate," I said. To 
this day our impressions of this film differ, al-' 
beit with some points'. of agreement.* 

, We do agree, however, about Casablanca. ^^VS*" 
saw^the- film for the #thirjd tirrie recently. As 
usuaTTwe agree that we*saw very different films. ' 
Moreover, we. agree that each of us saw a very 
different CQ^ablanCQ from the Casablanca wje' 
remembered. -» * . * 



^ Issues to Consider 
in Thinking aboi^t Basics 

Constructioifs ' , * 

People do npt merely, store -what they expe- 
rience. We '^xe not cameras or photocopy 
O iachine$. What we^'othHo is interact with the 



world. We screferk^reality. We act on it.^We in- 
terpret it. We'^odify and ro-forri/it according* tor, 
the networks of iSeas we havd already foYmed. 

Byt'the things of the world- act 'gn us, too! 
W^ren we see Casablanca. ?or exam\)le, the old 
networks of ideas about government, about 
• Humphrey Bogart, about war, change to Incor- ^ 
^\ porate-the new information we efigage. So.it is 
\\nth all our dealings.with the world. 

" Sugh a vjew — a cohstructivist view — sees 
people as active, not passive, ,in dealing with 
feality It 5ees knowledge as a coAstrilction, net 
an ^ccumulatiori. It sees poople 'riot as^con- 
•Jtrolled by stimuli but as controllers 6f the stim- . 
' uli, in-^^he-^eijse that^they select arfd interpret 
angl pe-fqriji' the stimuli. I^^^eiideas as cpmpiex*! 
networks growing anij aliv^^^not- as straigh^ 
lines. It sees people's main intellectual activity 
as organizing, and it sees (he organizing, from 
' the newborn's touching arwd seeing and sucking 
actions to the physicist's elaborate equation'' 
makirig, as tending toward coherence, stability, 
economy and generalizability. Finally, it sees 



the human mirid a§ not* satisfied when it has 
♦achieved coherence but as actively searching for 
and creating novelty to. engage,^ dissonance to 
conquer, risk to4ake. The mind is ah organism, 
not a mechanism. 

It's as though \vie should all, children es- 
pecially, be, seen as ^wearing sandwich boards 
saying ''Under Construction," or even better, 
''Under Construction — Self-Employed." But 
that is not^t all to say that parents and schools 
have no rol6 to ^play They provide the raw 
material — experience — from which the con- 
structions are built. And they must match the 
building materials to the builder. 

Developmental Aspects * , 

When I was^five years old, I made a tie ra(jk 
for my father, llie tie rack I Wuld construct 
ndw would be very different. Similarly the men- 
tal cortstructiofis one makes from age to age are 
"very different. They are different in amount, of 
course — experience accumulates with age. But 
they are also different in kind, and it is this dif- 
ference that has interested. researchers ovgr the 
past sixty years. 

The research is far too lengthy and detailed \o 
report here; one can only hint at its richness. 
The research ranges from the actions and co- 
ordinations of t|ie newborn to the growtlj of lan- 
guage and organizing principles (number, time, 
causality, etc.] in yCfOng and school-aged ch^ 
dren to tl^e logical abilities of older adolescents. 
It generally concerns the qjaestions, "What do 
•people make of the world?*'. .How do they or- 
ganize-the things of the world that they experi- 
ence? How do they organize the things that they 
know^ already? And how^does^this organizing 
develop? Instead of askiijg about the. effect 9f 
the stimulus on tl^e organism (the usual ques- 
tion), the research asks about the effect of the^ 
. Organism on the stimulus. 

The method of research is often surprisingly 
simple. Much of the research involves careful 
observation of individuals as they solve oprob- 
lems. How does the infant reach for a rubber 
duck pteced near his right hand when he al- 
ready holds a rubber frqg in his ripht hand and 
his left hand is free? He drops ,the frog and 
V reaches for the duqK with the right hand.^ Until 
about 6 months of age. Infants rarely reach 



across the midline (Bruner, 1973, pp. 254-258). 
How does the child formulate the rules for 
a game of marbles? How^ does the^ seven year' 
old infer how many candies are hidden If she 
saw ten originally, some were taken, and 
she now sees three? How do* four year olds, • 
seven year olds, and twelve year olds answer the ' 
question, ''Why do clouds move?" How do the 
tfen year old and the eighteen year old define' 
*^propaganda"? ^ 

The results are often striking. In one project 
(Inhelder, 1969) children aged five tQ six years 
were shown either a drawing of a bottle or an 
actual bottle partly filled with colored fluid. 
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An hour later, a week later; -and six months later,^ 
they 'Were asked to draw what they had seen. 
Commonly children drew situatioits that they 
had* not seen afid' could i^ver^have seen, 
because -they could not existem the real world. 




. Such findings (and they^^ ^^Jundant) make 
it clear that 'the mind is not a camera, that the 
mind selects, interprets, and reconstructs what 
comes to it In terms of its existing' mental net- 
works. Morepver, the findings show develop- 
mental change. 'In the research cited, 30 percerit ' 
of children progressed at six months (without a 
new look,at the bottle), 53 percent remained the 
same, and, in general, correct drawings after one 
week remained correct after six months. 
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Flow of Events 

The research — sixty years worth in various 
cultures on a wide range of issues with the same 
general results — suggests that a construction is 
at once the coordination and elaboration of pre- 
vious constructions- and the ^springboard to 
future constructions. Some of the main events 
in the development of thinking are described 
below. 

From rcmg*hly birth to twenty-four months, 
the child constructs and coordinates actions 
(looking, reaching, grasping, looking and reach- 
ing', etc.] that progress from being ends in them- 
selves to being means to ends of purposeful be- 
havior; begins symbofic and representational 
thought and action (imitation of people or 
objects no longer present, symbolic play, draw- 
ing, and language); and constrUcfts one'of the 
milestones of intellectual- growth, the notion of 
object permanence. This notion that an object 
exists independent of ^ pef&ofS^ observations or 
activities is one of the fundamental supports 
'of rational life. (Imagine what life would be like 
if objects were thought to lose their existence 
when we ceased contact with theni.) 

' Just as the two year odd is different from, not 
merely more than, the newborn, so is the six or ' 
seven year old qualitatively and quantitatively 

different, from^the two year old. From tWo to 
six years, the child constructs a wide variety 
of abilities, the most extraordinary of which is 
the acquisition, elaboration, and coordination of 
language and communication .skills that enable 
him or her to interact more fully with the world, 
What an incredibly complex job this is! 

^ut the, child still has a ISr^g way^ to go, 
Dyring the school^ yeftrs still new advances 
of fundamental importance take place. One of 
childhood's dominant characteristics is ego- 
centrism, the view that one's concepts, percepts, , 
and points of view are the only ones possible 
and thus are shared by the whole world. (Ego- 
centrism is dcfminant In, but by no means con- 
fined to, childhood.) The following examples, 
both from research and from everyday life, 
should be familiar: 

While driving to a picnic we get lost. The six year 
old points to the car in front'bf us. 'ToIIow him," 
he says. ''He's going to the picnic/' "Why?" "Be- 
cause we are." 



Two children scrapping in (he schoolyard are 
called by the teacher. Each tails her story. Each 
.sees no sense qIqU in ftie ot^ier's story. , 

**}ane, do you *bave any sisters?'^ "Yes, Sue." 
"Does Sue have^any sisters?^^ "No." Or, "Do you 
have any enemies?*^ 'Tes," "Are you an enerjiy?" 
*'No." ' ' 

Second-grader John ivrites "John" at the top of all 
• -ivr^tten school Gssignmonts, despite' the fact that 
there are four children named John in the doss. 
He knows ivho he is. 

Egocentric monologue is "conversation" i\ith no 
listener, no give-and-take, no communication. 

* Egocentric dialogue is "conversation" ivith a lis- 
tener but w ith referents clear only to the specikiir. 
Vou^telephone your friend and the friend's child 
answers. "Who is this?" \ ou ask "It s me." The 
child knous uho he' is. so olniuush fou fnust 
knoiv, too. 

It seems that young children are unable to con-, 
sider a point^of view other than their own. 'Later, 
they are able to admit an alternate point of view 
but are unable to coordinate it with their own. 
As they meet and engage various points of view, 
'especially those moderately different from^heir 
own, children develop this coordination. 

Coordination plays a dominant role in other 
affairs as well. It is not only concerned with 
one's view vs. others' views. A series of classic 
experiments shows this. Fill two jars with col- 
ored water as shown: , t^ 




Then, pour B into B' as shown and ask which jar 
has more. 
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As with! the earner construction of Object in- 
vanance, over the etementary school years the 
child constructs the' 'notion of the invariahce 
of properties (in this case, volume) of objects. 
Younger children commonly say that- B' has 
morfe, although they freely admit that when B' is 
poured back into B the .volumes are the same. 
They tend to be dominated hy^ how things look, 
to center on'ohe dimensipn (here height) rather 
than to coordinate dimensions, and to have no 
•sense of reversibility. 

I'he following less formal observations of 
school-aged children are familiar to parents and 
teachers: 

i 

Hold up five /infers. Child counts. "One, two, 
three, four, five." Hold up the same five finders 
and one finger of the other hand, and the child 
starts over again, "One-, two, . ." Five is one 
issue, SIX is another. 

Young children are often not willing to admit that 
a person can live in Chicago and in Illinois orthat 
a person can be a doctor and a mother. 

Playing tic-tac-toe, youj;\g children are often 
incapable of coordinating offense and defense. 
Further, children vqre often unable toMttend to 
S two alternatnes sin]}liiuneously. X nill often pla> 
as ijiuivn, ignoring the chance /ur a double kill. 



Original situation Child plays Rather than 



?lay "1 Am lhinV\ng of a Person,'" a version of 
Iwenty Questions. At /irsi. children's questioas 
are likely to be unrelated to one another or incon- 
sistent with available information. In time, chil- 
dren move from atorhistic questions (''Is it Miss 
/ones?" "Is it Helen Smith?"] to questions involv- 
ing classification ("It is a male?"] and which arQ 
consistent with previous information. 

Play "/ Am Thinking of a Number." The number- 
is between 1 and 100, and children are allowed 
only qil^tions such as "/s it greater than . . . ?" or 
"/s it less than . . . ?" Children will gradually con- 
struct transitivity; if the mystery number is known 
to be greater than S^T^Is it greater than 40?" is a 
wasted question. 



The period of elementary school coincides^ 
with the child's construction of thought opera- 
tio.ns in which concept triumphs over percept,, 
' in, which children d'^center from their own 
point of view, and in which coordination of 
variables and the reversibility of arguments be- 
come established. 

With adolescence begins the period of the 
possible. The child becomes increasingly able 

' to deal with all the possible variables and com- 
binations of variables .in a given situation 

*("Here are five differently colored liquids. Two 
or more of the liquids can be combined. One 
combination of the liquids will be colorless. 
What 'combination?"). The child is also able 
to construct the scientist's all-things-but-one- 
being-equal argument and can transcen4 the im- ^ 
mediate he^-and-now by creating objects that 
cannot possibly exist. (In assessing the effects 
of variables influencing a. pendulum — bob 
weight, strifig length, angle of arc, etc. — the 

-adolescent can effectively create a zero-length 
pendulum string by running successive trials 
with different weights but vi^i^th string length 
kept constant.) 

Thinking does not stop developing in ado- 
lescence. Some researchers are at work on even 
higher levels of development. However, many 
adolescents are' firmly rooted in concrete ex- 
^pefience or are only at a beginning stage of 
the period just described. The "Four Island 
Problem," adapted here, was fully solved by 
only fourteen percent of high-school students 
(Karplus, 1970). 

Pretend that you are going to take Q vacation trip 
to some islands that are new to you. You are par- 
ticularly interested in /our islands: Bean Island, 
Bird Island, Fish Island, Qnd Snail Island, 
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You' havp to determine whether you can travel 
betiveen these islands by plane. You ask a travel 
agent first whether it is possible to travel by plane 
betiveen Bean and Bird Islands. The travel agent 
says that ( 1 j people can go by plane between Bean 
and Fisl\lslanaSr but he is not sure whether this 
is^a direct route or a route with stopovers, an^ 
(2J people cannot go by plane between Bird and 
Snail Islands. 

From ^hls information you must determine 
v\hether*vou can fly between Bean and Bird Is- 
' lands. The possible answers are 'Tes, for sure," 
*'\o. for sure," and '7 can't tell from the two 
clues." 

You next ask the travel agent whether you can go 
by plane bc'tueen Fish and Bird Islands, He gives 
you the two clues again and now adds that he can 
say for sure that people can go by plane between 
Bean and Bird Islands; again, he does hot know 
whether this is a dii^ct rout^ or a route with stop- 
overs From this in/ormation,/igure out if you can 
go beAveen Fish and Bird Islands. The j)Ossible 
answers are "Yes, for sure," ''No, for sure," and *7 
>can't tell|^rom the three clues." 

Your third and last question is w hether you can go 
betn.een Fish and Snail Islands. Use the informa- 
tion y.ou already have to answer this question. 
Again, the possible answers are' "Yes, for sure," 
**No. for sure,," and "I can't tell from the three 
cluesr' " . - , 

Memory'and Knowledge 

An increasingly common view holds that 
there are different kinds of memory, for ex- 
ample, memory in the strict sense (I remember 
that George Washington was bom in 1732) and 
memory in the wide sense (I remember that a - 
jar's capacity is not determined merely by its 
height). In addition, there are different types of 
retrieval, for example, recognition (Didn't I see 
you at the picnic last week?), recall (Who was 
the twelfth president of the United States?), and ' 
reconstruction (31 x 20 is 620, because 30 x 20 , 
is 600 and 31 is one more than 30). 

Related to these distinctions is the distinction 
between knowledgeMn th^ narrow sense and^ 
knowledge in t{ie Inroad sense. A child can 
/iearn'* number facts, for example, by rote and 
• can probably in the" short term at least, recall 
them. Jt is unlikely, however, that the child will 
be able to reconstruct the number facts if her 
strict menibry fails. (An almost universal teach- 
O r complaint is that children return from sum- 



mer vacation remembering little of what they 
learned fn June.) * 

On the other hand, if the child constructs 
number facts in a relational way (2 -f 3 is 5 
because 2 4 2 is 4 and 3 is one more than 2), ' 
she can reconstruct the 2 -h 3 if need be. She 
can use memory in the wide sense to help. 
Moreover, knowing that 2 -f 3 is constructible 
suggests that (1) knowledge is something other 
than random facts to be stored, (2) it is some-, 
thing one has control over, and (3) old knowl- 
edge is capable of being combined to make new 
knowledge. ' - ^ 

Factors Leading to Intellectual Growth 

Knowledge in the wi^ie sense is a person*s 
collection of organizeqt processes brought to 
bear on the environment. Four factors contrib- 
ute to knowledge development: maturation, ex- 
perience and activity, sociai transmission," and 
self-regulation. 

* Maturation is necessary for development but 
is clearly not sufficient by itself. Not all eleven 
year olds (or two year olds or forty year olds) 
have the same quality or quantity of thinking. 

Experience is a major factor, especially ex- 
perience and activity involving manipulation 
and interaction with objects. (One definition of 
thinking is ^^interiorized action.") When a child 
sorts beads, for example, he is beginning the 
underpinnings of classifying. When he counts 
blocks in various configurations, he learns that 
the number of blocks is independent of a partic- 
ular configuratiofi. (Why is so much of school 
work limited to paper-and-pencil tasjcs?) 

Social transmission is important, especially 
as it involves give-ar^take and genuine, ex- 
change of ideas, information, and viewpoints. 
In engaging points of view different from her 
own, the child alters her mental networks fo in- 
corporate the input. 

Self-regulation, where the child (or the adult) 
engages a' new situation, assimilates it, and ac- ^ 
commodates his mental networks to it, is* most 
central to learning. Intellectual development is 
a form of adaptation, and learning in the wide 
sense is provoked adaptation. The match-up 
(better, moderate mismatch) between the new 
situation and a person's present mental net- 
* works is critically important, as is the context in 
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which the new^situation occurs (Wason et al., 
1972).' This is where teachers and parents play 
their To\e\ lest children be left to the random 
events of everyday life. 

. / What Is Basic? 

What, then, is basic in a child's school edu- 
cation? Perhaps it is helpful to distinguish 
between Igiowledge in the narrow sense and 
knowledge in the wide sense and to realize that 
the two can be mutuafly supportive* (They can 
also be mutually indifferent, even destructive.) 

There are .dangers at both extremes. Knowl- 
edge in the narrow sense can amount to lists of 
"trivial or atomistic facts or to a surface layer of 
J*right wprds" with few, if any underpinnings. 
.'And t'he notion of knowledge in the Wide sense 
can be 'so airy that it has n6 substance, gives 
no direction to educators, amounts to vague 
though well-intentioned generality. 



7 strongly recommend a wide view of what 
is basic. We should see self-regulation as 
basic. That is, children should be prepared 
to deal with the problems that arise in their 
world, even though much of their future 
world is unknown to us at present Further, 
they should be self-sustaining. They 
should, in general, develop an internal 
roadmap of the world that is coherent and 
stable and useful and open to new growth. ^ 



I strongl^^ recommend a wide view of what is 
basic. We should see self-regulation as basic. 
That is, children should be prepared to deal 
with the problems that arise in their world, even 
'though much of their future worid is unknown 
ta us at present. Further, th^^ should be self- 
sustaining. They should not wait fbr nutriment 
to come to them but should be able to find th^ir 
own. They should, in general, develop an inter- 
nal roadmap of the world that is coherent and 
stable and useful and open to new growth. 

Perhaps the most ambitious attempt at rede- 
fining basics in the history of American educa- 
tion was the curricular revolution of the 1960s. 
The chief characteristic of the **new curricula" 



was an emphasis on the structure of the various 
content areas. This a|5proach has been discarded 
for a variety of reasons (for example, teachers 
were rarely encouraged to engage the structure 
to make it their own, there was-a wide gap be- 
tween the adult content specialist's idea of a 
discipline's structure and the interests and men- 
tal networks of young children, and the "new 
curricula" reached children largely asjoibwl- 
edge in the narrow sense). But structure should 
not be discarded, lest we have mere bits and 
tricks. 

' Robert B. Davis, ir^a 1967 introduction to the 
Madison Project, states a position in math edu- ♦ 
cation that captures the best of what the **new 
curricula" tried to do. 

If we devote grade 1 to addition facts up t^lO, 
graHe 2 to addition facts up to 100, tad so on,^ 
we are putting one foot in front of the other, left, 
right, Ijpft, rigffti . . . This approach is weak in 
power. . ' K ' 

■ If, instead, w^e seek those basic mathematical con- 
cepts, techniques, and attitudes which play im-* 
portant structuraf roles in the development of Ore 
subject, we have a Far ifiorfe powerful approlch. 
Cartesian coordinates, introduced (say) at grad^ 2, 
give us an ability to relate any arithmetic or alge- 
braic problem to a geometric one, and vice versa. 
For all the rest 'of our* lives we shall be able to 
unify algebra and geometry into a singlfe coherent 
subject. This is power. 

Once we learn such basic structural cbncepts as 
variable, function, mapping, and so on, we have a 
strong structural framework to which all of our 
* subsequent mathematiqal learnirig can be related. 
This, again is.power! Here we are building, cogni- 
tive structures that^can well serve as foundations 
for improved structures in the .future, (p. 9) 

A constructivist^is likely to be more- con- 
cerned with the cBild's construction of thinking 
abilities than with the discovery of the structure 
of content (or with the passive storage of struc- 
ture). Perhaps Davis's statement should be re- 
vised as follows: 

If instead, we seek (hose basic operations, tech- 
niques, and attitudes that pJay important struc- 
tural roJes in the child's inteJJectuaJ growth, we, 
have a far more powerful approach. For the rest of 
' his or her life, the child will be able to continue to 
build a coherent roadmap 0/ reality^ one that en- 
ables the child to construct and test relationships, 
to in/er, and tp withstand the seductive domi- 
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nance o/ percept over concept (or propaganda 
over /act)., This is power. Once the child learns 
such basic operations as classifying, ordering, 
logically multiplying, in/erring, and so on, he or 
she has a strong structural framework /rom which 
subsequent knowing can evolve. again, is 

power? Here we are building cognitive structures 
that can serve as wellsprings o/ improved and 
more complex structures in the future. 

In general, I suggest, the goal o/ education should 
be to^ cause intellectual growth, not merely to 
teach children the /acts, rules, procedures, con- 
ventions, and nomenclature o/ narrow knowledge 

^Nhai are the components o/ intellectual 
growth? They include those operations listed 
above and, more generally, an obility to organize, 
to coordinate, to pull into coherence the disparate 
entities o/ environment, experience, and infer- 
ence, and to regulate between one's internal^net- 
works and the demands o/ external reality. In 
classrooms this Would ^11 /or children to be in- 
volved in issues genehi^an ability to discern 
relevant /rom irrelevant; to distinguish between 
necessary and plausible andjnerely possible; to 
generate, to exhaust, to test, and to cancel alterna- 
tives; to. know, given a situation, the necessary 
conditions and the su/ficient conditions and the 
di/ference b'etween necessaiy and su/ficient; to 
^Ive problems and to generate new ones; and 



to inquire and to become, sel/-sustaining in that 
inquiry, ^ ^ 

To call for such ari approach is to' say that 
static kno\)yIedge — pat answ^ers — will not suf- • 
fice for children who will speqd tKp greater part 
of their lives in the twenty-first century, and 
whose' children wjll be alive in the 'twenty- 
second century! 

A constructivist Approach is by no means at 
odds with traditional content areas, though it is 
at odds with the view that knowledge is static. 
The approach is widely though unofficially 
(and often surreptitiously), espoiised by Ameri- 
can teachers, and it goes to the heart of what it is 
that really is basip in the education of children. 
Brearley captures this concept in th|,e*following 
words: 

The main work of the school i^surely the foster- 
ing and developing of mental life, enabling 
children to experience more fully and consciously 
all that life has to offer. This large, overall aim is 
to be achieved by an infinity of steps small. The 
material we provide, children can seldom be^ 
thought of as an end in itself but rather as a n^eans 
'through vt^hich effective thinking and feeling are 
fostered. (1969, p. 7) . ^ . ^ ' 
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Classroom Activities 

Below are some locally developed classroom activities 
that show a constructivist point of view in actior^in that 
they c^l for the construction and testing of relati^s 
and alternatives Do not merely read them. Do them, 
preferably with group discussion; then extend them or 
adapt them to local situations.* 

, 1. A monkey went from tree to tree as shown Where 
did he start? Where did he finish? (Problems of this 
sort can lead to serious mathematicafstudy. No less, 
they get children involved with trial and error as a 
problem-solving tactic, with alternative searching, 
and with the beginnings of a concept of proof.) 




(By Dr. Jerzy Cwirko-Godycki\ Warsaw, who used this 
problem at the^ Eighth Annual Teachers' Center Resi- 
dential Course, August 1979.) 

2. Can you change a bird into a horse? (You can 
ghange a cat into a dog by going cat-*-'cot -^cog— 
dog.) In changing a bird into a honse you can change 
or add one letter at a time. All the- words you use 
must be real words. The dictionary is the referee. 
Here are soma others to try: 

cat— ^mouse^' dad— ^father 
love—^ despise mom— ^mother 

(Byyeachers' Center participants irorh East §t. Louis, 
Illinois. Included in SEEDBED, vol. 7, no. 2, available 
at cost, $1.00, from the Teachers' Center Project.) 

3. Here are some headiifgs for lists: . ^ ' 
Things that fly • ' . • . t 

^Things used in cooking '4 
Things found in a kitchen * j 
Things associated with Christmas 
Things that are often hot 
Things used for transportation. 

Make up some headings like this. Then»pair the chil- 
dren in your class. Give one heading to oae of the 
children in each pair. Hie or her task -is -to .name 
' things that belong on the list (without using any word 
O given in the heading). The second child's task^'is to 



guess what the heading is. Then children exchange 
roles with a new heading. 

(By Teachers' Center participants from East St Louis, 
Illinois. Included in SEEDBED, vol. 1, no 2) 

4. Pfere is a figure drawn on inch-square grapti paper. 
What is the area of the shaded square? 




(ByJ)avid S. Fielker, London, who qsed this problem 
at the Seventh Annual' Teachers' Center Residential 
Course, August 1978.) 

5. (5ne child builds a building from blocks, one block at 
a time. The building is hidden from a second chilcJ. 
The first child gives a verbal description of his or her 
actions, and the second child's task is to coasjrlfct 
an identical building, (The descriptions can also be 
given in writing.) 

(From Elizabeth Thomas, East St. Louis, Illinois. In- 
eluded in SEEDBED, vol. 1, no. 2.) ^ 

6. 'There are lots of hice on my street." Strange sen- 
tence, isn't it? The plural of mouse is mice but the 
plural of house is not hice. Write some strange'sen- 
tences^df your own. Try them out on classmates and 
see if the children can figure them out. 

(From TC. O'Brien, Solve It, Chicago: Daigger/ETA, 
1977) 

7. Pretend that you have just moved into your neigh- 
borhood and want to be prepared for emergencies. 
What phone numbers would be useful to have? Get 
together with some friends and make- up ^n emer- 
gency telephone directory. 

(From 7JC. O'Brien, Solve It, Chieago: Daigger/ETA, 
1977) 

8. The right cube is the same as the left cube, but the 
^artist was in ^ hurry and didn't finish his work. Finish 

* it for him. ' * . 




(Frgm' TO. O'Brien, Solve It, Chicago: Daigger/ETA, 
1977) ' , \ 



9. When children do wnte, they often feel thatjhey're " 
writing only for the teacher's approval or disap- 
proval. The teacher doesn't read it. She^only marks 

. it/ said a second-grade Canadian child whg had jugt 
written a beautiful story about a bird building a nest. ^ 
Thus, children learn quickly that writing is a distaste- 
ful chore, not a chance to communicate ideas. 

4 

'The nrjain job of a teacher concerned with children's 
writing is to invite 'the expressive mode.' It is im- 
portant to create trust between writer and reader, 
something that is often accomplished when a child 
knows that what js written will be. read, respected, . 
and responded to. Children should be encourape<j 
to take risks in their writing, not just produce 'Didk 
and Jane* sort of^pap. • 

"Children's writing was successfully encouraged in 
Toronto schools -by setting up a^ mailbox system, 
whereby children write notes to one another (and to 
the- teacher) in some twenty-minute period during ^ 
the day. The mail, addressed, is placed in 3P class 
mailbox and delivered, without the'te&cher's inspec- 
. tion, at the end of the day. A situation like this will 
-draw out the most reserved of children. , * . 

"Teachers are under constant pressure to make 
children conform to adult gramma!" rather than to 
encourage fluency of oral and written language. Cor- - 
rectness of grammar is important, but it should foK , 
low, not precede, fluency.- Emphasis? on grammar 
can stifle fluency completely. 

."One way of 'encouragirtg correctness of grammar, 
as well as introducing-new vocabular\f and^tiringing 
about good writing' habits (the fluent use of descrip- 
tors, etc.) is for teachers to read quality books to 
children at least half an hour eactt day. This ie a 
must for Toronto teachers who work with me. * ^ , 

"Children can enrich themselves and one another by 
writing books for the schooh library. Artistically tal- 
ented children can illustwte the books. The books,, 
bound safely in hard cover, go into the library with a 
card catalog entry. To m'akejhe child-author know 
he^s succeeded, as well .as to get the, books more • 
widely known, children's books are farmed oLrt»occa- 
sionally to teachers in the school — riot the child's 
owe/ teacher — whose job it is to read the book arid 
^e a short note saying sorhething like, 'I read your 
hockey book, John, 'and I like it very much.' John 
will carry that note vyith himjhroughout the school 
year and the teacher will tell othec children, about-'' 
^John^s bookJ* ' ' ^ 

(HSsp John H. Bate^, Toronto, included in SEEDBED, 
vol. I. ho. " ^ • . ^ 



lO.'Here^r^ two multiplication grids. Complete them. 
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(From IQ, O'Brien, Puzzle Tables, Culsenaire Com- 
pany of America, lnc„ 1980.) 






Issiie^Ui V . 
Basic 

^ and Ctesstbom Planning 
and Assessment 



Overview: Papers in this section provide background to help schools and school districts 
determine w'hat skiJJs students are to Jearn and how they are to b^assessed. The first three 
papers — by Robert Stump and Nina SeJz, Georgine Loacker ind Marcia Mentkow^ski, and 
Lena Lupica — expij^re from different perspectives the skills needed for success in work 
and aduit life, now%Dmi in the future. In the fourth paper, Vito Perrone and Walter Haney 
describe diffetent approaches to assessing student progress and analyze some of the 
strengths arid weaknesses o/ those approaches. Pat WeiJer's paper deaJs more broadly with 
planning and assessment of insfruction in the classroom. 
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lasic Skills for tijie World of Work 

Robert W Stump 
Forn^rly with the National Institute of Education^ 

Nina Selz 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education 



Editors' Note. In wis paper Robert Stump dncf Nina Selz summarize results of several studies designed to identify 
important skill^knowledge, and attitudes iweded in ttie world of worK Tfie information is presented here as 
background for persons planning basic skills^ tvograms which, among other things, might be expected to prepare 
persons for the world of work. The dataf^ggest mjat skil{s are needed and how home, school, and work must 
cooperate in teaching or reinforcing the skills. 



Teachers, parents, students, principals^ 
school boards, an^ everyone vitally concerned 
with maintaining and improving the high qual- 
ity of our nation's schools face a tremendous 
challenge in responding to recent federal leg- 
. islation calling for basic skills improvement. 
As the various papers in this handbook demon- 
strate, there is no clear-cut path to success. B^t 
we can identify a reasonable starting point ■ — 
basic skills improvement must ^begin -with the 
fundamental^ question, **VYhat arQ the basic 
skills?" We will address this question in terms 
of the basic skills needed for the world of work. 

,.Traditiona}ly, high school curricula range 
. from vocational training for a specific job to 
college preparatory courses for a liberal arts 
^ educatiah. In between are general curricula and 
pre-professional education..At the one extreme, 
specific skills training in vocational education 
i^jseen as too narro^v and not sufficient prepara- 
tion for thn^rty years of work that students can 
expect to face after leaving high school. At the 
other extreme, liberal arts graduates are some- 
' times viewed as well educated but incapable of 
^ '^oing anything practical in the-Work world. 

ERIC V - - 



This paper wjil report on a projecffunded 
^by the National Institute of .Education at the 



\ 



National Center for Research in Vocational Edu- 



i 



Ration. The project's starting point ^was '\he 
jiiestion. "What are the basic skills for the 
wWld of work?'* The answ^ers w^e found are de- 
^crTbed here with implications for improving 
. basic\skills instruction. 



What A\e the Basic Skills? 

A very oommon phenomenon in the world of 
work is'thatXpeople change jobs. Studies by the 
U^S. Bureau of the Census over the last ten years 
have reported that at least nine to eleven million ^ 
people -change ^occupations within a twelve- 
month period (Bwie, 1976). 

We reasoned that rf people are geing to 
change occupations mroughout their lives (and 
there is ample data to suggest that they do even 
up .to age 50-59), school^ should be equipping 
students with the skill$Vnd abilities that are 
useful across a wide variety of' occupations. 
These are called trans/erabJe skiJJs or occu- 
pational adaptability skillsXOur iiiitial task 
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was to identify these skills and abilities. We 
approached the task in several ways. 

Our first dtep wasjto talk with employers and 
working adults4n^a series of meetings across. the 
country. We began each meeting by asking par- 
ticipants to answer three qtiestions: 

1. Since you started working full-Xime, howjnany 
different jobs have you held? 

2. Considering all the different jobs you ,have 

f held, which were the two most dissimilar? 

* * • ' 

3. In spite of the dissimilarity, were any of your 
skills and abilities useful in both jobs? Wlfich 
ones? ^ , 

r ^ 

The number of different jobs held ranged 
from two ^obs to one hundred and included a- 
full range of "blue-collar and white-collar jobs. 
Employers and working adults easily identified 
a great number of skills and abilities- useful in 
'very different jobs. A summary of these respons- 
es is given in Table 1. In addition, althouglf the 
question asked respqndents to identify skills 
apd abilities, the responses were quite diverse 
and included all elements of performance in 
'the^world of work (knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes). The frequent mention of altitudes «nof 
only confirmed a prevatent notion that one's at^ 
titudes are basic to success in the world of work,* 
but it also suggest^ that when terms like Jack 
of skills or unskilled workers are used to de- 
scribe recent school graduates, thay might mean 
more than the surface meaning implied by the 
terms. Although knowledge was sometimes 
mentioned by itself as a factor, the concern 
was almost uniformly with the capacity to per- 
form — skiJJs and abilities — and with attitudes 
associated with performance^ No distinctions 
wjere made in the importance of the three cate- 
gories. of transferable skills listed in Table 1, all* 
three being considered essential for sucjces^? Ini 
the world of worlc. 

As shown in Figutcl,. adequate performance 
in the world of work can be pictured as a tri- 
angle. Each side' represents one of the. three 
components of p^formance, each of which is 
' po^^ntiaHy' transferable. The triangle illustrates 
the interdependence 6f the three — if any one of 
,the sides^ of the triangle is removed, the other 
two will collapse. / 

Our second approach to the task,of identify- 
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/ . in the World 
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AttitudesZValues 




Figure 1 . Requirements for adequate ' 
perfdrmance in the world of work 
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ing the basic skills needed for work was to Iook 
at previous research on skills and abilities conk 
mon to many jobs (Sjogren, 1977; Pratzmer, 1978; \ 
McKinlay,^ 1976), Tl*se studies differed in the ) 
level of detail and the rsEhge of occupations^ 
or jobs that -they examined. yThe results can be . 
summarized by looking" at one study conducted 
in Canada (Smith, n.d.). The study was basfed 
op a survey .of representative skilled and semi- 
skilled jobs (blue collar and derical) throughout 
the eponomy. Workers and supervisprs were 
aslced to ickntify job performance r,equiren^ents. 
The skills#categories included mathematics, 
communication (written and oral^ interper^m> 
aL and r^soning. Table 2 suiYimarizes thfe skills 
iq[ each of the categories that are common to the 
jobs. Table 3 does the same for the tasks that^tte , , 
common for supervisors af \i 

, Looking at these lists, it is easy tolsee things 
that are included in most 'school cuwicula, for 
example, multiply aifd divide; know plurals, 
prefixes, and suffixes;, and read notes, letters, 
and memos. Students are often tested pn their 
performance in these areas. In addition, how- 
ever, these jobs Hpve in common many perfor- 
mances that are part of the school experience 
.but may not receive explicit attention in the 
curriculum or testing in school, ;sucl^as give 
directions and information, participate-in group^ 
discussion, read forms, establish task priorities, 
and determine relevant information for problem 
solying. ' . ' 

: 'iV3 ^ . 
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Table 1 



Composite List of Transferable 5jJnis Identified by Conference Participants*- 



\ 



Intellectual/Aptitudinal 



Interpersonal 



Attitudinal 



^5 



. Comlitjnicating (44) " 1 

^oblem solving (17) - ■ • Jt ^ 
- Anaiyzing/assessmg (15) 

Planning/layout (14) . 

Decision making t13) 

Creativity/imagination/mnovation 

Problem identification/definition 
^Managing one's own timd < 

Basic computation ^ ^ 

^togical thinking ^ ^ 

Evaluating ' ^ 
■ AbiWvtarelatVciJmmoftknoNYledge 
op ii^n^fer e>(pen^Ades t 

C^ingVith the f^oor market and ' 

Tjob ^o\f^r[\^\ ' ' ,^ 

UndersiSnotTT^tKers ' 

^Synthesizing , \ » 

Marshalling av^ableyresoufCfflB 
*)\ccomrpodati/!g' riample dema^nds 

Judgment^ ^ 

Foresi^t 

Trouble shooting <^ 
Job awareftess 
•. Mechanical aptitude^ 
Typing 
Accounting 
Implementing 

Self-uhderstanding, awareness, 
actualization ^ ^' 

^ Situatipnal analysis- 

/Assessing environments/situations 
/ Understanding human system- 
interactions 0 

Organizational sawy , , : , 

Conceirtlalizalion r *. ' 
N Generalization 

Goal setting 

Controlling.. 

'Quantitative thinking ^ 

Dealing with vyorl^ sitUatioil^ 

Finance % 
•J6ol usage ' 

Bookkeeping • ' . 

Artistio ability ^ , ^ ^ 

Business sense 

Tolerance of ambiguity 




Working with, getting along With, ' 
or relating to others (28) • ; 

Managing, jdirecting, or supervising 
(ia) . • . > 

Empathizing, or being sensjtive to 
others- / * " 

Teaching, training, or Instructing 

Counseling ^ * I 

Motivating 

Gamingp^cceptance, or building 

•rapport 
Helping or coopg^iting 
Cultivating cooperation 
Selling . , * 

Accepting supervision ^ 
Delegating 
Instilling confidence 
Team building. ' * 



Diligence, or a positive Attitude 
tbward the value qf work (11) 
Receptiyity/flexibility/adaptability 
Determina^ipn/perseverence 
Acceptance/appr^ciation/cbncefrn 

for others 
Responsibility 

Willingness to learn * . ' ' * 

Ambition/motivation V 

Self-confidence . 

Self-disciptine 

Pnde - ' 

Enthusiasm ■ 

Patience - 

Self-a9tualization 

Assertiyeness 

Honesty 

Loyalty 

Reliability 
^ Risk taking • 
' Corrfpromi^jng 

Kindness 



, - . ^ — ? \ . 

» 'Items are listed in approximate order of frequency within each category. Most frequently mentioned items are 
followed by a figure in parentheses to indicate relative freguency. thus. "Communicating" was mentioned about 
44 times as often as "Tolerance of ambiguity. *!*sife . ^, . ^ , ^ ' 

Source. Sjogren, D.D. Occupationilly Transferable Skills and Characleristics, Review of Literature and Research 
Columbus, Ohio:^The Center for Vocational Education. March 1977. p. 1 



Table 2 

Content of Core Skill Clusters of Nonsupervisory Occupations In Generic Skills Projects 



Skill Areas ' . * 7 


Mathematics 


, Communications ^ 


Interpersonal 


Reasoning/ 



V Read, write, and count whole 
numbers. ^ - ^ 

2 Add and subtract whole numbers. 

3 Multiply and divide ^hole numbers. 

4. Solve word problems with whole 
numbers. 

5. Round off whole numbers. 

6. Read and write fractions. 
7 Add and subtract fractions 

8. Multiply and divide fractions. 

9. Solve^ord problems with fractions. 
10. Compute dollars and cents. 

t1. Read, write, and round off 
^ ^decimals 

12. * Multiply and divide decimals 

13. Add ^and subtract decimals. 

1 4. Solve word problems with decimals. 
,15. Re'ad and write percents 

16. Compute percentage. ' 

1 7. Determine equivalents. 

18. Know order of operations. , 

19. Solve word problems (mixed . 
*' operations). 

20. Do quick calculations. 

21. Compute averages. 

22. Read graduated scales. 

23. Perform operations with time. 

24. Operate calculator 



1 Know plurals. 

2. Know prefixes and suffixes 

3 Contractions and abbreviations 

4. Use dictionary. 

^ Synonyms^' antonyms, and 

• homonyms. ^ ^ 
6. Meaning from contej^t. 
^ 7 Use books. 

8 Comprehend oral communication 
literally 

' 9 Interpret oral communication 

10. Pronounce words correctly. 

11. Use good diction and word choice. 

12. Speak fluently 

13. Organize ideas while speaking. 
14 Ask the six W questions. 

15. Give directions or information. 

le.'Use the telephone.- 

17 Literal comprehension of reading. 

18. Interpretive comprehension of 
reading. 

19. Read forms. 

20. Read notes, letters, memos 

21. Rea^ charts' and tables. 

22. Read manuals. 

23. Write phrases on forms. 4 

24. Wnte sentences on forms. 

25. Write j^nlehces , 

26. Write short notes. 
27 Take notes. 



1. 'Attend physically 

2. Attend cognitively ^, 
, 3 React to others 

4. Elementary one-to-one 
conversation. 

5. Task-focused conversation 
' 6. Express point of view. ^ - 

7 Personable conversation 
. 8. Participate fn group discussion. 
9. Respond to information or 

directton^ 
10. Give instructions 
^^ Demonstrate. 

12. Monitor 

13. Give directions. 



1. Obtain information about tasks, 
materials, and equipment. 

2. Obtain information about methods 
and procedures. 

3. Obtain ^nformatlon about 
sequence. ^ 

4. Obtain other job-relatpd 

' information. . ^'^^ 

5. Recall theones or principle. 
' 6. Sort objects. 

7 Estimate time. 

8. Estimate weight 

9. Estimate distance. 

10. Sequence tasks. 

1 1 . Establish task priorities. 

12. Set goals. ^ 

13. Detemiine activities to reach goals. 

14. Decide about alternatives , 

15. Set criteria. 

16. Set priorities. 

1 7; Aaalyze situation. 
18 Make deductions. 

19. See Qause-and-effect relationships. 

20. Identify possible problems.* - 

2t. Set priorities in tenns of diagnosis. 

22. Explore possible methods. 

23. Ask probing questions. 

24. Use senses. 

25. Determine relevant information fpr^ 
problem solving. 

26. Arrive at alternative statements. ' 
27 Select statement. 

28. Determine alternativ^solutiCns. 

29. Select alternative.. 
,30.-Update-pJans 



Source Sjogren, D.D. Occupationally Tranhferable Skills snd Characteristics. Revt&w of literature and Research. Columbus, Ohio:The 
Center for Vocational Education, March 1977 P- 15. ^ ^ ' * 







Table 3 


\ 




Content d^ore Skill Clusters 


» 

of Supervisory Occupations in Generic Skills Project ^ . 


Skill Areas ' . 


Mathematics 


Communications 


4 


Interpersonal , Reasoning 



1-24. Same as nonsupervisory 
occupations. 

25. Compute ratios. - 

26. Compute proportions. 

27. Compote rate. 

^ 28. Compute principal. 

29. Measure weight. 

30. Measure distance. 

31. Measure capacity. 

32. Know geometric forms and 
figures. 

33. Computatwn on angles. 

34. Draw/sketch geometric forms 
and figures. 

35. Compute perimeters. 

36. Compute areas. 

37. Compute volumes. 

38. Read gfaph^. 

39. Read scale drawings. 

.40. Read assembly drawings o 

41. Read schematic drawings. 

42. Draw graphs. ^ ' ' 

43. Measure from scale drawings. 

44. Draw to scale. 

45. Solve 'algebraic formulas. 



1-27' Same as nonsupervisory 
occupations. 

28. Evaluative comprehension in 
listening. 

29. Evaluative comprehension in. 
reading. 

30. Write paragraphs on forms. 

31. Write paragraphs. 

32. Write form letters. 

33. \Write single paragraph letters. 

34. yVnte internal memos. 

35. Vyrite business letters. 

\ 36. Wnte information reports. 

37 Write recommendation reports. 

38 Write technical reports 



1-13. Samaas nonsupervisory 
occupations. 
14 Attend cqyertly or unobtrusively. 

15. Piersuasive conversation. 

16. Prepare group discussion. 

17 Present information or directions 
to group. ' 

18. Lead group discussion. 

19. Maintain groups. 

20. Prepare oral presentation. 

. 21. Give factual information in oral 
presentation. , * 

22. Get attention and response to 
oral presentation. 

23. Give a conceptual oral - 
presentation. 

24. Givjb a persuasive oral 
presentation. 

25l Get reaction to oral presentation. 

26. Establish training program. 

27. Evaluate instructional 
communication. 

28. Demonstrate to others. 

29. Give praise. 

* 30. Give discipline. 

31. Prepare evaluation reports. 

32. Prepare for inten/iew. 

33.. Ask closed questions In Inten/iew. 
34. Ask open questions In Inten/iew. 
35 Deal withj confrontation situation. 
36. Inten/iew custorrlers/clients. 
37 Inten/iew job applicants. 
38. Negotiate. 



1-30. Same as nonsupen/isory 
occupations. 

31. Sort data. 

32. Rate objects. 

33. Rank objects. 

34. Develop classifications. 

35. Estimate area. 

36. Estimate capacity. 

37 Estimate cubic measures. 

38. Estimate costs. 

39. Plan and coordinate activities 
and sequences. 

40. Outline plans. 

41. identify resources. 

42. Estimate resources. » 

43. Determine critical activities. 

44. Make a detailed plan. 

45. Make resource requisitions. . 

46. Monitor results. 

47 (Determine standards of quality. * 

48. Determine standards of quaritity. 

49. Determine' standards of 
completion. * 

50. Establish priorities of standards. 

51. Exercise authority and ' 
responsibility. 



Source: Sjogren, D.D. Occupationally Transferable Skills and Characteristics: Review of Literature and Researct\. Columbus Ohio- 
The Center for Vocational Education, March 1977, p. 16. 
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^ Our examination of the available research and 
our conversations with employers and working 
adults convinced us that it is possible to^en- 
tify skills, abilities, and attitudes that are com- 
mon to a number of occupations. Many of the 
skills and abilities identified are taught in 
schools. However, many may not now be taught 
or tested through regular school curricula. A 
particular concern is that the kinds of attitudes 
needed to survive in the world of work are not 
emphasized in schools. 

With the increasing interest in oral communi- 
cation as a basic skill area, it is important to note . 
the prominence of such skills in these data. In 
Table 1 items at the top of the lists of intellec- 
tual and interpersonal skills invol#3 oral com- 
munication. In Table 2 oral commuliication is 
prominent in both 'the communication and in- 
terpersonal columns. Even more impressive is 
the predominance of oral communication skills 
in the long list of additional interpersonal skills , 
needed for supervisory occupations indicated in 
Table 3. 

Are All Skills, Abilities and Attitudes 
Equally Important? r-^ 

Although research pointed out what- skills, 
abilities, and attitudes are common to many jobs 
and Can be considered basic requirements in the ' 
world of work, we suspected that all skills, abil- 
ities, and attitudes are not equally important. 
We were also not certain what the public con- ^ 
siders the school's responsibility to be in teach- 
ing them. * ^ • . 

The National Center for Res&arlih in Vocation- 
al Education conducted four national surveys to - 
determine the opinions of several groups con- 
cerning the relative importance of many of the 
skills identified in the prior studies, as well as 
who w^as thought to b© primarily responsible for 
teaching them. The four groups we -surveyed 
were the general public (a household survey], 
employers, elementary and secondary^ school 
teachers, and eighteen-year-old high school 
seniors. 

To determine skill importance, we asked, "If a 
person .did not have this ability, how well would 
he or she do at work?** Respondents were en- 
couraged to use their knowledge of the world of 
work rather than of a specific job. The possible • 



answers wer^, "Do well at wbrk,'' "Have some 
problem at^work,'' and "Have^ great deal of 
difficulty at worV" If the opini^pf^the respon- 
dents was that someone would have a great deal 
of difficulty, we classified this as an important 
ability to be taught and learned. 

The survey also asked, "Where should a 
person be taught this ability?" The-possible-re 
sponses were, "At home," "In school" (with no 
indication of what level of^ school], "On the 
job," or "Somewhere else" (that is, not at home, 
at schooi^ or on the job]. 

The responses of the general public to these 
questions are summarized in Table 4. They are 
^ listed in order-of importance, beginning with 
those abilities witHout which an individual 
would have a great deal of difficulty at work. 
The three most important abilities were found 
to be (1] using the reading, writing, and mathe- 
matics skills the job calls for, (2] using tools and 
equipment the job calls for, and (3] getting along 
with others. » / , 

The entire rank ordering was about the same 
for teachers, employers, and students, although 
the actual percentages differed from group to 
group. There^ were greater differences among 
the groups as to where specific abilities should 
be taught. This can be seen clearly in the partial 
listing of the responses of all four groups in 
Table 5. A filll report of' the results of these 
surveys is available frorn the National Center 
(Selz et al.; 1980]. 

In the opinion of , the general public, all the 
abilities in Table 4 are important.Jn no case did 
more than one quarter of the public think that 
people would do well at work if they did not 
have any one of.thesq abilities. The differences 
were in terms of whether or not the individuals 
would have "some'^ or ".a great deal" of diffi- 
culty. It should be emphasized that the highest 
ranked skill is *'Use.the reading, writing and 
math skills thh job cdlls /or." JThus, although not 
stated explicitly, the concern is for applied or 
functional ^kms as used in the world of work. 

On aTTslTills ther^' was a spread of opinion 
about where the skills should be taught. In some 
cases, such as "Use of reading, writing and 
math" or "dressing and acfting properly," there 
was a clear preference for one area over the 
others*. However, even in those instances, 20 



Table 4 



Responses of General Public to Occupational Adaptability Survey Questions 
of Importance and Responsibility 

/ 



In order to get along inihe world of 
work a person should be able to . . . 



Percent reporting that if an 
individual were not able to db this, 
they would have a great deal of 



Percent reporting that this ability 

should be taught at 
Home School On job Elsewhere 



Use the reading, writing and math 

* skills the job calls for 

Use tools aqd equipment job 
^ calls for 

Get along with others 

Deal with pressures to get the 

job done 
Follow rules and policies 
Have a good work attitude 
Do parts of job one may not like to do 
Follow job safety and health rules 
' Hold' a job that matches one's 
interests and abilities 
Get a job for which one has the , 

• training and background 
Getr information about what is 

expected of you when starting 
a new job 
Worl< without supervision^ 

• if necessary 

* Fill out forms as required by law 

or employer 
" Dress and act properly 
Deal wltft unexpected things that 
happen 

Know what kind of work one wants 
to do 

. List job interests, sk^ls^and 

epcperience for an employer 
Tell others what you are doing br • 

whrat you want done ^ 
Know' if one wants to own a 

business or work for someone 
Interview for different job positions 

when necessary 
Manage one's own time and activities 
Know one's rights as an employee * 
Know where to4ook for information < 

about jobs one has or would like 

to fiave 
Figure out a better way to get 

things done " * 

Know when one's own work is 

being d©Qe well 
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Table 4 (Continued) 



In order to get along in the world of 
work a person should be able to . . . 



F%rcent reporting that if an - 
individual were not able to do this, 
•they would have a great deal of 

— ^ difficulty at work. 



Percent reporting lhat this ability 

should be taught at 
Home School On job Elsewhere 



Understand wages and deductions 
pn .one% .paycheck or stub 

Get support from others to change 
things'that need changing on 
the job 

Use materials and knowledge of 

other people to develop job 

interests 
Learn new skills to get a different 

job or position 
Decide how and when to leave a 

job for another job 
Understand the' extra's or benefits 
" offered at work 
Ask for a raise in salary 
Get promoted on the job 
Use what, one already knows to do 

a*new or different job ; 
Be a member of a union or ^ 

professional group 
Do things at w^rk in a new way 

when one gets* the chance 
Figure out the cost of using one's 
^own car or public transportation 

in getting to an'd from work 

"feke^pjiances that may result in 
[rewards 

Persuade others jto one's way. of 
thi^irig . 
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48 
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12 


60 
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41 ^ 
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14 
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Table 5 



FulKSet of Responses of All Four Groups Surveyed on the First Seven Skljjhs Listed In Table 4* 



T3 

as* 

il 

C5C/) 



Where should a person be 
taught this (most important 
placej? 



Where do most people 
ac tif^lly learn this^ 



If a person did riot have 
this ability, how v^ell 
would he/she do at . 
wprk? 



S , 



H 



DW 



SP ■ GD 



Use the reading, , 
writing and math skills 
the job calls for . \ 

Use tools and ' 
equipment job calls 
for 

Get along with others 



Deal with pressures 
tG get the job done 



Follow rules and 
policies 



Have a good work 
attitude 



Do parts of job one 
may fiot-like to do 



2 
3 
4 

1 
2 

3\ 
4 

1 
2 
3 
4 

1 
2 
3 
4 

1 
2 
3 

4 . 
1 

3 
4 

1 . 
2. 

3^ 
4 



3 
2 
3 
2 

^ 4 

1 
5 
3 

75 
72 
58 
79 

33. 
27 
27 
39 

37 
51 
.34. 
59, 

58 
^71 
.^54" 

80 

31 
43 
27 
50 



82 
89 
87 
90 

29 
25 
30 

15 
23 
25 
13 

17 
27 
27 
25 

19 
30 

18 

"^17 
21 
22 
10 

13 
23 
19 



13 
8 
8 
8 

67 
67 
64 
65 

^ 

8 
8 

41- 
38 
38 
32 

41 
18 
31 
22 

19 
5 

17 
7 

48 
32 
43 
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15 
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18 
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29 


11 
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37 
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33 


21 
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14 
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41 
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33 


8 
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14 
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39 


10 


17 
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56 
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45^ 
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• 21 
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69 


'3 


.2 


52 



54 
77 
60. 
77 

52 
75 
56 
71 

51 
72 
49 
73 

4S 
64 
52 
55 

'48 
61 

58 

45- 
65 

48 ' 
•62 • 

44 
57 

•43 • 
46 



1, General populatibi); 2, teachers; 3, students; 4, emplo^rers. H, Home; S, in school (^iny level); J, on the job;^ * 
E, elsewhere. DW, do well; SP, have some problems; GD, have a great deal of difficulty^, 

•Percent giving each response on the three questions (percentages- not adding up to 100 due to no response or 
rounding error) \ , ' _ . * 
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percent, of those. surveyed thqught<t8^1|kills .„ 
should bejaught ia' the other two areasT^ , 

'. Some .persons may see the data in Tables ^ 
and 5 as suggesting that one or anotherof the 
three — ; home, school, or job — has:^erespt 
sibili,ty for teaching a particuWskill; The data „ 
do not support sjuch a concStt^on, The respon- 
dents were asked to choose only one of the three . 
locations *and could not indicate two pr threp 
locations or a shared responsibility among all 
three. The significant spread on almost every 
skill reflegls the lack of "agreement on the sole 
responsibility of any location for teaching Ihe 
skills. The presence of the spread of opinion, 
moreover, does not support any one area being 
given, or taking, sole responsibility for a partic- 
ular skill. 

Another possible misperception is that the 
data in Tables 4 and/S suggest where the skills 
should be taught. It must be remembered that 
me data are the result of a^ opinion survey," and 
ther'fe is no research which indicates that any 
one site is best. The authors believe that an ef- 
fective preparationior the world of work would . 
require those in pe home, the school, and the 
work settings to /work together 



T 



to a bette;; understanding ^f some of the skills 
involved and how the school jcan teach or rein- 
force* themr " - ,\ 

It the skills, abilifies, and attitudes discussed. . 
are as important to doing well in the world of 
work as our studies indicate, they probably have 
a place at every grade level find in most subjects. 
This. would be especially true of some of the 
communication and reasoning skills listed in 
Tables 2 and 3. Teachers^ and students need to be 
aware that these skills, abilities, and attitudes 
can b^ leariied and used in a variety of classes .or 
subjects. Wllile acquiring the knowledge of an 
academic subject, students are also developing 
these more furldamental skills. For example, of- 



PerhBps the most critical and least 
: understood 6vent in the transition irorn 

school to work is how students do — or do 

not — transfer what they know and can 
. do /^.a school setting to what they do on 

thejtSb. ' , 



Improving B^sic PriBparatiom 
for the World of Work , 

Teachers, administrators; employers, and par- 
ents cann/se the'^'resiilts o^ these studies in a 
variety of ways to improve the basic preparation 
of students for the, world of work. Keep in mind 
that the information presented is based on re- 
search and surveys from across the nation. Since 
we found very few differences qtiong geograph- 
ical regions, or between mral eind urban are^s, 
there' is a good chance that whaUis reflected here 
is true in your community. N^ertheless, we 
.would encourage you to verify these results 

Such verification need not be elaborate or^ 
expensive. One approach* would be to use /the 

• accompanying tables and available documents 
jto stimulate discussion among teachers,^ par- ^ 
ents, employers, interested community leaders, 
and other responsible individuals. Their reac- 
tion would be a barometer of the extent to which 
local needs are similar to or different from those 

Q ''epojrted here. Such discussions will also lead 



ganizing ideas while speaking is a skill which 
is both learned and used in such'subjects as.Eri- 
glish, history, afid scierice. Studerits also need to 
realize that skills learned in one context can be 
used ip^Sther setting^. ■ 

Perhai>s the most critical and ieast liiider- 
stood event in the transition from school to 
work is how students do — or do not — transfer 
what they know and can do in a school setting 
to what they do on the job. School, community, 
and business leaders in a discussion might' 
focus on the similarities and differences be- 
tween the USB of skills in school and on the job. 
For exaniple, ihe basic reading, writing, and^ 
mathematics skills are important in both work 
•and school, arid the public expects these to be 
taught and learned at school. But reading on the 
Job may not be the same as reading in the class- 
room. What is read and why it is read may differ 
drastically between school and Work. 

Usin§ mathematics on the job may also be 
quite different from its use* in school. For in- 
stance, in school, word problems are often used 
to' teach application of mathematics skills to 
practical situations. The word problem is writ- 

^' 123 ' ' 
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ten, and it contains- all the facts the student 
needs, with a minimum of extraneous infdtoa- ^ 
tion. On the job, ""however, instructions apd 
information are exchanged verballv^ all of^^the , 
pertinent information may r^ot be given, and* in 
some situations, extraneous information is more 
abundant than the implottanl facts (for.example, 
dealing with^ an irate, customer: over a bill]. 
Thus, on the job it*jnavj be as important to know ' 
what figures should b^ used, and where to get^ 
them, as it is to be ablfe to do the n\athematical 
operations once the^ijmbers are available. 



. . . Students should be given the oppor- 
tunity to practice importanijob and school 
skills in different contexts, and they should^ 
be made aware that they are transferring ^ 
skill use and performance from one task to 
the other. ... 



Our suggestion, based on. thfese and otter 
studies^ is ^that students be given *the opporfu- 
n^tv to practice important ^job and school skills 
in different contexts, and that they be mkle 
aware that they are transferring skill use and 
performance from one task to the other (Selz 
and Ashley,.1978; Brickell and Paul, 1978). The 
Pfactice itself will help students become more 
proficient, and the conscious practice of apply.- 
ing the skills in different^situations..will mak-e 
them better able to transfer the- use of these 
skills to the many wdl-k and non-work sitifatiohs 
they will face as adults. 

Finally, there is the issue of shared ^respon- 
sibility. Our survey clearly shDwed that the 
American public thought responsibility for 
, teaching these important world-ofrwork skills is 
shared among schools, homes, and employers. 
Shared responsibility requires ceoperatign 
among the responsible parties ^if the task — 
preparation of our- children for?the world of 
work — is to be done properly The community- 
wide discussions mentioned earlier might be a 

, good forum to address the issue of-^^h^red re- 
sponsibility. The emphasis should not be on. 
who is to be blamed for failure — if there is any 

Q ^ailure — but rather on how the three parties can 
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work'together for the adequate teaching-of skills 
for the world of work. ^ 

In summary, our studie^ to daie suggest that 
preparing today's student for the world of .work 
•snmJld "fo^us oij^Jtnown set of important and 
• essenuaf abnTti^s'lhat can be part of the school 
curriGu'lum at almost every st^ge of elementary, 
midme, junior, and high school. The task -re- 
quires close cooperation among school person- 
nel, families, and employers to m^e sure all the 
abiHties are attended to.' If the three groupsf^. 
worli together more closely, ouf students — our 
children — can only benefit. 
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Editors' Note: In this paper Georgine Loacker and Marcia Mentkowski describe the procedure used and the 
results of effort^ over more than ten years by a college faculty to more carefully describe and measure the 
knowledge ahcf skills they wished their students to learn. During these ten years, the college staff have searched 
the literature and talked to mapy persons with similar concerns. This paper should be particularly useful taschools 
that are exploring ways to coordinate instruction among the basic skills and across the entire curriculum. Although 
thci material presented here deals with college students, it may be helpful for staff ^t the elementary and secondary 
level to see how the college staff have been able to define goals that in many cases cut across the traditional 
subjefct areas. This account also provides a case study of how significant changes can be made in instruction and 
assessment. The changes were made slowly in small steps and with much interaction among the faculty. «^ 



Educators in the eighties will confront a 
diversity of questions. Some of the most fm^por- 
tant of these questions are 



Caa society count on educationgl institutions 
to prepare persons competent to live in and 
contnibute t6 society? 

What do educators intend as the result o/ edu- 
cation? What should students be able to do 
with their education? , 

• What are some basic abilities students must 
demonstrate to graduate /rom oiir schools? 
How ate these abilities*de/ined? What is their 
place in education? 

• How can we be sure our students actually 
have these abilities when they graduate? 

• How can we be sure that the abilities we select 
Q make a difference in later life? 

ERIC * ' X3l 



For ten years, the Alverno College faculty has 
been grappling with these questions. We have 
discovered that each answ.er w6 find raises a 
myriad of new questions for us. But these ques- 
tions keep returning us to the underlying ques- 
tion of the meaning and. significance of educa- 
^ tion for adults. In this paper we will discuss our 
identification of desiretj student abilities, how 
we teach and assess them, and what we are do- 
iag to find out if what and how we teach makes 
a difference. Fkially, we will draw some impli- 
cations f6r the teaching of abilities at elemen- 
tary and secondary levels, for we believe that 
education from the earliest years»up to and be- 
ybtid college can benefit from continuity. 

IdentiHeation of Compqtencies 

A concrete milestone in the Alverno faculty's 
inquiry into-^aducational goals came in 1970, 
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when our president challenged the faculty by 
asking, **What are you teaching that is so 
important, that students cannot afford to pass 
it up?" During that academic year, each de- 
partment in the college described and defended 
to the entire faculty Its contribution to un- 
dergraduate education. The discussions which 
followed that exercise resulted in a faculty, 
consensus that the demonstrated value of any 
learning experience , lies in the outcome for 
the student. We identified four broad expected 
outcomes of a liberal education — communica- 
tions, problem solving, valuing, and involve- 
ment. During the next year, the faculty charged 
'the curriculum committee with breaking the 
'four- outcomes into more detailed components. 
In the -third year,- a smaller task, force, in dia- 
logue with the faculty, shaped the expanded list 
of eight outcomes into a curriculum. In the fall 
of 1973, the entering class began its college ex- 
perience with an outcome-ceiltered curriculum 
focused on developing student abilities in eight 
major areas of competence: 

1. Effective communications 
^2. Analysis 

3. Problem solving . ; 

4. Valuing 

5. Effective social interaction 

6. Effectiveness in individual/environment 
relationships 

7. Involvement in the contemporary world 

8. Aesthetifc responsiveness 

These eight areas of competence have been, 
since 1973, the b?sis for organizing Jhe 
curriculum. 

The faculty see these areas of competence not 
as discrete skills but asi interrelated qualities 
characterizing the liberally educated adult. We 
define themes' qualities o|theperson — posses- 
sion of them involves usift&^efnTThey encom- 
pass both knowing and d^mgi^knowledge and 
skill. Students becorhe proficient at using these 
competences across a wid^ variety of settings 
and situations. Students are disposed to* use 
them, are j3aotiva1ed to use them, and have cer- 
tain attitudes and self-perceptions associated 

with the competences. \ 

\ 

For example, students with the ability to 
'q communicate effectively unSWstand the parts 
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of effective communication (knov\ IikIj^o) and 
use these parts in their own communication 
(skill). In addition, such students use thoir 
ability habitually, v\;iiaaever v\riting, spiuik- 
ing, reading, or list^ing |disposition).^ They 
take special care to Jcormnunicatci effectivoly 
(motivation) and believe in thu importance of 
effective communiGat4on-(attitudi5). Moreo\er. 
they see themselves as conimuiiiuiturs (self -per- 
ceptions) who have certain strengths and wiMk- 
nesses in communicating and are \\ lurking to 
refine their performances in a variet\ of con- 
texts, both personal and profesKsional. 

In order to help students develop thoir abili- 
ties to a point of identifying with thoni as their 
own characteristics, we have redesigned our 
educational framework. We see each academic 
discipline both as essential content of those 
abilities and as an area in which the studcMit 
develops the abilities. In other words, wo be- 
lieve students learn biological and liistoncal 
data better because they analyze them and com- 
municate them. At the same time, students be- 
come better analyzers and communicators by 
exercising those abilities in varied fields like 
history and biology. * 

We came -to realize that no one of the eiglif 
areas bf competence we identified as the out- 
comes of a liberal education can be taught or« 
learn;^d directly in a single experience. Nor can 
they be divorced from the liberal arts curricu- 
lum of which they are^^^ ciutcomes. The facul- 
ty, therefore, further analyzed each competence 
into a sequence of six levels at which students 
would be expected to demonstrate therr abilirties 
^s they progressed through the undergraduate 
curriculum. 

The first four levels of each competence are 
phfewn in Figure 1^ Those four levels are to be 
mastered in the first two years of coJiege^ They 
represent this college's definition of basic skills 
for success in adult life. Levels five and six 
are more specialized applications of -the compe- 
tences, to be mastered in the student's area of 
concentration in years three and fovir. 

^ We identified these competence levels by ex- 
amining the existing curriculum in each of our 
disciplines. Traditionally, each department 
had described its curriculum as a stru^^ture of 
knowledge, beginning with basic general fjon- 

^ 
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Figure 1. T'he 'first four levels of eacii competence 
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bepts and progressing toward more complex 
ai>tl specializt^d studies. In revising our curricu- 
lum, ue worked from the assumption that there 
1 alsQ^d progression of competences implicit 
' . in the mo:vM3ment from introductory survey to 
. advanced seminar. Rather tRti redefining our 
\ fields or creating a whTole nevj curricular struc- 
' ture. v\e ^ipedfed oar effort^ toward discernifig 
,the developmental patterns already embedded 
in our discipl^ines. ^ 

1 • J 

Assessment of Competencies 

\ After we had identified m6 competences and 
al^rticulated their sequential levels, the question 
became.. "How can we tell how fajr along a stu- 
dent is in developing these competences?*' It 
would be pointless, we realized, toiiave spent 
so much time and effort i"dentifying and artic- 
ulating our educational goals unless we were 
willing to make a similar investment in assess- 
ing their attainment. Thus we arrived at assess- 



^ ment" as a natural and crucial part of our ap- 

K proach to liberal education. 
' Once we had come to see our purpose as' help- 
ing sludents develop their abilities^ we needed 
tools to evaluate student perforniance, tools that 
would not simply ask; "What do these s,tudents 

'.^ know?" but, "VVhat can they do with what they 
^ know?" This led to^r^oje difficult questions 
than traditional paper-and-pencil testing meth- 
ods could probe; We could no longer rely on 
seeking right answers, or asking for repetitions 
■ and reformulations /6f memorized information. 

. Our as^ssment techniques would have to chal- 
lenge students to show their developing abili- 
ties in the best and broadest manner of which 
they were capably. 

Our outcomeVGentered view of education also 
considerably deepened our understanding of 
the [Mm classic ifunctions of testing — to creden- 
tial an^ to diagnose. We needed assessments re- 

^ liable enough for us to stand accountable before 
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other, educators, both inside and outside our* 
college. We also needed assessment's sufficient- _ 
ly specific and detailed fftr the. students and^ 
their instructors to plao further learning expe- 
riences effectively. Yet we could never afford 
to*lose sight oHhe ultimate ra/son d'etre., for 
assessment: to provide the students; at each step : 

-in- development, with fuller and more Individ- 
ual profiles of their emerging combin^itions of 

.gifts, skills, and styles — enabling each student . 
to become an independent learner 



It would have been pointless, we realized, 
to have spept so much time and.effort 
identifying and articulating our educa: 
tional goals unless we were willing to 
make a similar investment in^assessing 
their attainment. Thus we arrived at 
assessmenjt as a natural and crucial part 
of our approach to liberal education. ' 



Finally, vve had come to focu^ ox\ outcomes by 
acknowledging that learning's- value lies in. its. 
enduring impact on the 'learrier This reflected 
our longstanding intention to foster habits 'of 
mind and action that would shapa and enhance 
our students' lives and environments beyond 
the college experience. Our assessments, th^n, 
would hav^ to provide^someiassurance that the 
alfflities students showed were at some pcfiVit 
becoming personalized, part 6f their habitual 
w^ays of handling situations in their'personal 
and social, 'a5 well as academic and profession- 
al, lives. And vv^ realized that within th^"^ 
velopmenial perspective we had established,^we 
vvt)uld need to make assessment itself a teaching 
tool. We accomplished this by making assess- 
ment techniques and criteria public and explicit 
and by presenting the results to the sfudenl im- 
mediately and in detail in a structured feedback 
situation. v 

We decided^ on the following procedure 
(which is still irr effect).^ At theteginning of 
each course, the instructor* spells out the course 
goals in the syllabus, including the (!ompetence 
levels a student. shoujd be ready to demonstrate, 
'^s a- result of the course experience. In 'the 



^labu3^,Jhe instructor relates^ the particular 
materials ahd assignments^to the course goals. 
The syllabus^also specifies the assessment tech- 
niques that will be used and enumerates the cri- 
terTa upon which 'the student's' Work will be 
judged. During the course, as soon as possible 
after, each assessment, the students receive de- 
tailed feedback on their perforniances in terms 
of the overall course goals and the specific.crite- 
ria set forth fh the syllabus. ' 



Integration of Cor 
and Instruction 



)etences, Assessment, 



Inevitably, we realized that vv'hatever is true 
of OUT asse^ssment of student competence must 
'also be true of the learning experiences we pro- 
vide. Thus faculty n)embers have had to rethink 
. the course work in their disciplines — to specify 
^ which levels of competence could be contracted 
for in any giveji qourse. 'The faculty has begun 
to sppCifyhow^ course (:ontent is to be integrated' 
with the competences, rather than taking* for 
granted that*competeinces*are deV(^loped if the 
student •'really 'knows the subject^atter" In 
t^his rethinking process, faculty member^ have 
beoun to design and implememt learning strafe- 
gij^s tha^insuce stujleht o^tcomfes. , ^ 

WJ^at all of^his means is thai the students are 
working in various ways to develop, .whether 
" from t|ie vantage point of an introductory litera- 
ture course or. an advanced psychology cours^, 
the c^abilities that wilHatejcljaracterTp tlie^n 
as competent adult^outside the college setting. 
Uthey are taking an introductory course in shdrt 
ficrion; for example, students learfi not to leap 
'to unfourpde^Tand irresponsible interpretations. 
They learh*to obsefve literary data as carefully 
as biological specimens under a microscope or 
hiiman behayfor in 'the psychology Jab. When 
""theV derive inferences from tfiose facts, students 
^ learn how much evidence is. necessary before 
they can 'draw responsible conclusions.^ They - 
learn how 4o 'bring stories into meai)ingful re- 
lation with* their own lives and with .life in 
genera-1. '/ ^ ' ^ • - 

Students' conclusiqns about a story are as 
much 3 reflection of^the process of testing and 
-learning to understand their ow.n values as they 
are a response io\he values ofihe author ancl of 
the characters-in thd story. At the same time that 
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the\ are reflecting upon the value systems of 
others in relation to their .own, students are be- 
coming increasingly sophisticated in the use of 
communications techniques bv Learning to ex- 
press more complex conclusions for-^diences 
less Informed, as well as for their peers and their 
teachers. 

'The context 'for learning might be a group 
problem-solving situation or an individual-anal- 
ysis. THb assessment migijt consist of a sirxiulat-, 
, ed public defense or an arraignment of a charac- 
ter in a given storv. Such an assessment would 
be designed to elicit behavior that would enable 
students ta.demonstrate levels of critical think- 
ing, communication, and valuing ability. 

The holistic nature of the abilities being 
developed and assessed in such a situation sug- 
gests what we^aim for throughout the curricu- 
lum. We see these abilities as attributes of the 
individual — not simply abilities specific to a 
task or situation. Although students learn and 
datno.nstVate these abilities in specific settings 
like a chemistry lab or a simulated corporation, ' 
tj^ay, should be able to transfer and adapt them ' ' 
to a -variety of situation's. Thus, students* must 
learn competences and be. assessed for them in 
multiple settings. Students must also be able to 
demonstrate abilities in external situations — 
that is, to people other than teachers and peers, 
and in. cpntextSs where they have learned them* 
In specific instances, therefore. |tudents are as- 
sessed by teams including busings and profes- 
sional persons from 'the community,, alumnae, 
and.student^. 

Because human sibilities are integral parts of 
the whole person, they operate in concert. How-- 
ever, at tfmes — especially* in initial stages of 
development — we render them more manage- 
able by separating them for the learner, teacher, 
and assessor. Students who cannot draw^ infer- 
ences from their observations, for , example, 
need to work pJrecisely and specifically at mak-- 
ing such inferences. That is why we have speci- 
fied the abilities we require our. students to 
develop as separate though overlapping areas of 
behavior. That is also why we have analyzed the 
desired competences into levels and component 
abilities. 

The sequential levels of the abifities are 
imuldtive in both experience and assessment. 



Each level builds upon and includes the prior 
levels, and students have frequent opportunities 
to further evaluate ajj^d refine abilities whiclr 
4hey have already demonstrated. Indeed, we co- 
ordinate our instructional efforts to insure that 
this occurs. As they undertake to specify in- 
creasingK' cojnplex relationships among world 
^events (a developing level of involvement in the 
contemporary- world), for example, students 
must'begin interweaving the separate historical 
backgrounds of such events — a sophistication 
of their proven mastery of a prior level (the abil- 
ity to explore a single event's historical con- 
text). Prior levejs of ability' are thus not only 
reinforced, but are drawn into more and 'more 
complex uses. 

At the same time, learning and assessment 
.look beyond the level at hand. In each course 
or individual learning experience, and in each 
assessment situation, we attempt to elicit from 
the students the i^ost advanced performances of 
which they are capable. For ej^ample, while 
teeping journals to find and make explicit what 
their values are (first level of valuing], students 
are likely to explore their actions, their aesthetic 
preferences, or their religious heritage. They 
^might record reflections oa various products of 
ourjechnological age, from modern medicioe to 
transistor radios. The in'structor would examine 
the journals according to the .criteria, for the 
first level. In addition, the instructor would 
point out where the students have discerned e)^- 
pressed values in artistic ^nd cultural works 
(second level] or have inferled value problems 
implicit in technology (third level]. The feed- 
back would thus sh6w?students vvhere they are 
already developing abilities ^beyond those for 
which they are seeking validation. 

The unlimited possibilities far exhibiting 
competence ^re even more evident at the ad- 
vanced levels. Here the students help design 
or select highly complex assessnient situations, 
often in* professional or other field settings, 
which challenge their abilities to the fullest. 

The criteria by which the student's perfor- 
mance is judged are necessarily specific to the 
level for which validation is sought. But with 
precise observation as a basis, the assessor can 
offqr feedback on the broader implications ofa 
' student's performance. In recording exact infor- 
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mation about a student's performance, assessors ' 
may be called on to judge whether a given -ele- 
ment is present or absent, to quantify its fre- 
quency, or to use a rating scale. They are always 
expecied to note illustrative examples. In both 
qualitative and quantitative measures, however, 
we take care not to place a ceiling on the degree 
to whTch.a student may excel in demonstrating 
the criteria' involved. Indeed, our constant em- ' 
phasis in teaching and assessing is to encourage 
students to go as far as they can with their de- 
veloping abilities at evdfy opportunity. 

The fact that the abilities and their assess- 
ment are by nature integrated is most apparent 
at the advanced levels. Early assessments are 
, fairly liniited, in order to fofcus the student's at- ' 
tention (both as a performer and as an assessor) 
on a particular element of a single ability. By the 
time students are working at advanced levels, 
however, we are looking explicitly at several 
abilities operating interactively. - 

When nursing students are ready to attempt 
advance^ levels in problem solvingi they invite 
instructors into the field setting for clinical 
co*assessment. At such a time, students may 
choose to seek validation for social interaction, 
problem solving, and valuirlg at the^ame time. 
Their written nursing care plans for glients re- 
cord their command of 'problem solving as ap- 
plied to nursing. As nursing students deal with 
their clients face to face, they carry out their 
plans for problem solving and also display their 
interactive abilities. In diagnosing patients' 
needs, assigning priorities to these needs,' and 
evaluating their plans and their effectiveness, 
students also apply their abilities in valuing. 
Based on information from the students' nurs- 
ing care plans, the co-assessors' careful records 
of clinical performance, and the, students* own 
critiques of their work, we can assess students 
in all three competences: social interaction, val- 
uing, and problem solving. 

In like manner, English students seeking 
to demonstrat^abilities at advanced levels are 
- given week-long sifnulatiofi exercises. At this 
level they must be able to analyze, respond to, 
and evaluate complex literature that represents 
a variety of writers and historical periods. They 
must also be able to extend to human experi- 
Q ence in general their understanding of the many 
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^ points of view^ riiat they have encountered in the 
context of their experiences with literature. 

For example, working two to. three houPfe a 
Hay with several peers as the staff of a fictitious 
community cultural center, students might han- 
dle a variety of problems. While planning an 
upcoming literary. festival, they might be asked 
to step in as ernergency substitute teachers in 
adult classes on Elizabethan plays. They may 
have to deal personally (on videotape) and^in 
-writing with a benefactor's repeated attempts to 
influence the poetry selections for the festival. 
Oh short notice, they may be sent to appear on 
' radio talk shows (also videota^d) to respond to 
citizens \vho call in to crificize city plans for 
racing a block of "tenements in order to expand 
the center. 



The effort to rethink our ideas and change 
our practice, however difficult and 
demanding, has resulted in our becoming 
more effective in recognizing the upper- 
most levels of potential for the adult 
learner — for we deal in maximum rather 
than minimum competence. ^ 



In a variety of ways, these English students 
are sailed on to apply their literary knowledge, 
their ability to define and defend^ criteria for 
judging works^ and their understanding of the 
impact of literary art on its^udience. At the 
same time, they must frame and deliver com- 
plex messages to varying audiences using sev- 
eral media. And they must draw together a va- 
riety of works in terms of theij commonalities 
.and contrasts. The written, sound-taped, and 
videotaped records of the weed's work thus pro- 
-vide an ample basis for assessing the students' 
abilities in three different competence areas — 
aesthetic response, communication, and analy- 
sis. In addition, we see this assessment exper4-. 
ence as an integral part of instruction and ex- ' 
pect the students to learn during the experience 
and to use^eedback from the experience to help 
direct further learning. 

Beyond enhancing the immediate value of 

our assessment techniques, our insistence op a 

holistic focus has helped to remind us of the 
* » 
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surprising variety of ud\s in which a given abil- 
ity can be demonstrated. Our students' mvriad 
variations upon the theme set b> a given instru- * 
ment continualK broaden our >i^areness^ of 
what to look for, as well as provide concrete 
evidence of our students' ov\n unique, develop- 
in'g styles. We are thus enabled/as assessors, to 
appreciate a wide'range of possible dt?finitions 
for "successful performance." We also learn 
more about how to design our assessment ex- 
periences to*elicit the richest possible response. 



Does What and How We Teach 
Make a Difference? 

How successful ha\e our efforts been 'to 
define the holistic abilities of adults and to 
teach and assess them? We have eistablished an 
evaluation' arm in our curriculum to insure its 
continued development. Our Office of Evalua- 
tion has taken *the responsibiHtC of conducting 
a number of research and evaluation studies 
to examine the extent to which the abijities ' 
learned in a college make a difference in 
the future personal and professional Success 
of its graduates, thescv studies, funded by the 
National Institute of Education, are' designed 
to validate the selection of expected outcome^s 
of college and to illuminate how a college 
e.ducation can affect the devielopment of adult 
competences. 

We are cilso cwtjperating with professional 
^groups off campus to build a bridge from the 
college to the actual work situations our gradu- 
ates^will enter We are interviewing outstanding 
professionals in a number of work Jvgttings. We 
ask them to tell us w^hat they do and to identjfy 
the capabilities they think are necessary for out- 
standing performance. We are beginning to cre- 
ate descriptions of*those abilities that descri^be 
[he outstanding nurse, manager, and educator-^ 
three (:areer fields heavily selected by our grad- 
uates. These descriptions will be used by our 
faculty* members to review their pwn decisions 
about which abilities are important in a, given 
field, and to further develop instructional and 
assessment tools. 

We are also building complex profiles of both 
personal and professional development in the 
college* >ears and in later life. We interview stu- 
lents after each year in college. We find that we 



can assess many outcomes of the college experi- 
ence through in-depth interviews — outcomes 
such as increased self-confidence, .creativity, 
internalization and integration of competences, 
and the ability to transfer learning to personal as 
v\ell as professional settings. We are assessing 
students on a variety of measures other fhan 
those developed by our facuHv. By monitoring 
and describing student growth in texms of mea- 
sures developed by others, we can begin to 
check on our success in preparing students for 
life after college. Our graduates seem to per- 
ceive themselves as lifelong learners who take 
responsibility for their own learning. This effort 
has helped us begin even more comprehensive- 
'ly those so-called intangible outcomes that edu- 
cators expect to result frqm education. 

The effort to rethink our ideas and change our 
practice, however difficult and demanding, has 
resulted-in our becoming more effective in rec- 
ognizing the uppermost levels of potential for 
the adult learner — for w^e deal in maximum 
rather than minimum competence. We also con- 
centrate on each individual student — where 
that student is( w^here that student chooses 
to go.. 



Implications for Elementary and 
Sec^dary Programs 

We believe our experience holds several 
implications for elementary and secondary edu- 
c«itors who are struggling with many of these 
same iss\ies. 

• First, we believe that the*earlier a student par- 
ticipates in an educational process that is de- 
velopmental, Jhe better. 

• Second, we believe that assessment best 
serves students from the start, when — iri ad- 
dition to providing evaluation of their prog- 
ress — it operates as a diagnostic tool, helping 
to form the teaching process. 

• Third, we believe that students learn better 
. when their development involves, as soon as 

■ possible, learning how to learn. 

• Fourth, by identifying abilities and assisting 
students in developing them, we believe that 
we can better understand personal and profes- 
s^ional potential in the individual. 
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• Finally," although we are just beginning and 
w6 still have far to go, we have observed what 
we believe are important outcomes at all lev- 
els of educatioia — the intangibles of educa- 

. tion, wliich transcend our list of competences. 
They can be enhanced by a carefully planned 
educational process. 
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Skills for the Future 
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Editors' Note: In government and private industry, groups of experts are concerned with forecasting the future. The 
forecasts of thqse futurists have implications for what^ we should do in the present to be prepared for the future. In 
the first half of this paper, Lena, Lupica reviews the forecasts for changes in the society's derpands of school 
graduates and for changes in schools. In the latter half she discusses six categories of skills whtchare neededin a 
changing world and might be considered basic. 



Throughout ^he United States, a "bagk-to- 
basics". movement has taken hold which, if 
taken at face value by school administrators and 
school boards, tnay cause serious problems* in 
preparing children for their adult lives. Why 
should the J^asics — reading, mathematics, writ- 
ing, and now, with thfe nev\r-federal legislation, 
oral communication — be so emphasized at this 
point in history? 

The popularity of the back-to-basics move- 
ment appears to have a number of explanations. 
It is a cry to reverse the low achievement test 
scores received by students in the last fifteen 
year^.* The cry, **Back to Basics," helps quiet 
the complaints of college professors vvho argue 
that many entering students are lacking in basic 
reading and writing skills. In many, instances, 
the movement is a demand to *'cut out the 
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'Although it is clear that standard achievement test 
scores have fallen steadily in the last fifteen years, 
the causes for tneir decline are uncertain. The edu- 
cational innovations of the 1960s are not the only 
possible reasons for the declines. Other factors such 
as^he effects of child-spacing, early childbearing, 
and the influence of television have been given as 
pJausible explanations for the low test scores. 



frills,'* along with the educational innovations 
encouraged in the 1960s, and to reduce the cost ' 
of educafion. Fueled by the general taxpayers' 
revolt — especially against high property taxes 
which support loqal school ^ districts -r- 'the 
movement may reflect the fiscal conservatism • 
currently predominant in our society. It may 
also Be considered a request for a simpler, less 
complicated -life- and 'a return to traditional 
methods of teaching (that is, teacher-directed 
lectures and authoritarian discipline). Whatever 
the reasons for its popularity, the back-to-basiqs 
movement should be viewed with concerp, be- 
cause it will not adequately prepare individuals 
to live in the future. 

' By using the tool of trend forecasting and 
analysis, the need to teach students other basic 
skills becomes apparent. The future cannot be 
predicted with, certainty; nevertheless, reason- 
able forecasts of developing trends in the social, 
political, economic, and technological fields 
can be made. Analyzed together, trends in these 
areas will'help surface emerging issues and so- 
cietal needs. -A brief view of a few major en- 
vironmental trends demonstrates the need to 
teach individuals.the additional skills of coping 
with change; anticipating alternative future de- 
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velopments; knowing how to learn; using com- 
puter, voice, and visual equipment; developing 
human relations skills, and learning effective 
citizenship skills. 

Major' Trends 

We live in an age of rapid and accelerating 
. change, an age of increased complexity, in a 

, world with finite resources. This~rapid~change 
can be placed^in perspectivaif we look bripft>^ at 
hov\ humans have *progressexl technologically 
over trnie.'lt took our ancestors hundreds of 
thousands of \ears to move from the hunting 
and gathering stage to the agricultural^ stage, ap- 
proximatuK ten thousand years to develop and 
spread agriculture through most of the world, 
two hundred \ears to develop a scientific and 
industrial civ ili/.ation, and Jess than fifty years 

^ to brii>g about an electronic revolution that pro- 
cesses and sends information around the world 
instantaneously. The next revolution, rn the 
biomedical field, ma> occur in less^,than thirty 
years and max alter our perception^ of life itself. • 
Science and technologv, the driving forces for . 

, many social changes, will continue to have an 
increasingly significant impact on our life- 
styles, our, survival needs, and'oiir values. 

Science and technology, however, are not the 
only factors which change our lives. Social fac* 
tors such as exponential population grow th pat- 
terns (incremental grovvili similar to that of in- 
^ • terest on savings accounts) also play important 

^ roles (Pirages arrd Ehrlich, 1974,. p. 3). From the 
beginnings of human life to 1650 A.D„ world 
popuJation reached 'half a billion. By approxi- 
mately 1850, two hundred years later, that figure 
had doubled. By 1930, a period of eighty years, 

' ijt had doubled again, to. reach two billion. By 
1975, a scant forty-five years,' world population 
reached four^ billion. The Population Rbference 
Bureau shows a current annual worfd popula- 
tion growth qr2.05 p^cent,, an increase of 172 

• indi\(iduals per minute .(^ total population 
floublirig time jof forty-one years) (Little and 
• Roth^^l979, p. 8). According to current conser- 
vative United Nations projectlont>, wt)rld popu- 
lation will reach 5.8 billion people in the year 
2000, 9 billion people in 20^', 11 billion in 
2050 and. level off at around i£billion by 2073 
(Littl(?^and Roth, 1979, p. 9). A higher estimate 

O iiyen in a re^port of the House Select Committee 



on Population of the United States' Congress 
.states that if present population growth rates 
continue,, there will be 8 billion people on earth 
in the year 2018, 16 billion in 2058 and 32 bil- 
lion in 2098. Population growth patterns will, 
of course, influence housing needs, food needs, 
production capabilities, environmental pollu- 
tion, and future economic growth rates. 

TMthough the United States has reached 
below zero population growth, the qiore rapid 
population and econornic grovvfh rates in for- 
eign countries will place pressures on Ameri- 
cans. These pressures rnay come in the form of 
demands from tleveloping nations for goods, 
natural resources, improved health, better edu- 
cation, and guarantees that they can keep their 
cultural identities. Unless developed nations 
can formulate a policy of interdependence rath- 
er than the present* policy of self-reliance and 
isolationism, ihe international scene will see 
much turmoil in the next tvventy.years. Our e'du- 
€ational systern can improve the international 
situation by teaching skills»in interpersonal re- 
lationships and emphasizing cross-cultural un- 
derstandings, the intetdepenclence .of nations, 
and the value' of intgrnAtional cooperation. ^ 

The -interdependence movement is directly 
affected by t-he economic growth policy. There 
are limits To the earth's natural resources, ^^pa-f 
cially when humans use som6 material^ (for ex- 
ample, Jos§iI fuels such gs coal', gas, anii oil) at 
much faster rates than, nature replenishes them. 
By social dhoice and political action, most in- 
dustrialized countries^are' moving away from 
the concept of unlimited. Careless growth. In the 
United States, the movement toward mbre,V eco- 
logically compatible'^ growlh, or "sustained" 
growth, is demonstrated in the'perso'nal chqice 
of smaller families and a birth rata below^ zero 
population growth level ('*Human Resources," 
1980, p. 9); in community opposition to hew 
power plants, shopping- centers,, dams, and 
highways; in poli^tical action such as mandated 
standards for land reclamation after strip min- 
ing, and pollution-abatement laws^ and jn per- 
sonal lifestyles directed toward simplicity and 
the use of appropriate technology (renewable, 
energy-efficient, recyclable, and non-polluting 
technology). The educational system can pre- 
pare individuals for an ecologically compatible 
growth environment by teaching coping skills. 
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Movements loward interdependence, cooper- 
ation, and "sustainability," coupled with grow- 
ing concerns for human rights, the asjiimilation 
of the post World War H "baby boom" genera- 
tion into the workforce, and a shift in values 
will have an impact on the quality of work life. 
Some businesses are realizing a 'need to demon- 
strate social responsibility both in the vvork- 
p^ace-af^d^f^-t-he'e0mmunity.•They see American 
productivhty eroded by increased )ob stress, 
lower motivation tOAvork,.poor health, escapist 
drinking and drug, habits, increased labor turn- 
oveij and absenteeism. A large proportion of 
the population and the workforce in the United 
States will be in- the prime age category (25-44) 
in the next twenty years^("Human Resources," 
'1980, p. 12). By 1990,'Miey vviU be approximate- 
ly 80 million in number, 30 percent of the popu- 
lation and 50 percent of the labor force. These 
people will be more educated th^n past gener- 
ations, and Tnany will hold -values that sho\v 
concern for individualism over* conformity, 
diversity over uniformity, experience over maje- 
rialism, persons over institutions, participation 
over -authority, and quality over quantity. 



Our educational system can improve the 
international situation by teaching sW//s in 
interpersonal relationshiph and empha- 
sizing cross-cultural understandings, the 
interdep^dence of nations, and the value 
of international copperation. 



Many in the present work force are begi^ing 
to revqlt against jobs broken down to their sim- 
plest elements, assembly-line work, specific 
and detailed job classifications, organizational 
inflexibilities, and' standards set by manage- 
ment alone. Some are beginning to change the 
^work environment by demanding, worthwhile 
and meaningful, work, a chance to grow in a job, 
a share in' managing their job a^nd work envirorf- 
ment. a stake in the organization, and a place on 
t-he board of directors. Modern workers appear 
,to be genuinely concerned for the quality of 
ittftjis produced or services rendered. Such con- 
cepts of freedom and* democracy emerging in 



the workplace indicate a likeh change. in the 
-future working environn^nt and iii the, skills 
which -must be learned iffiichobl. 

These are not the only trends which will in- 
fluence our educational system and determine 
the skills needed by people in the future. A* brief 
sentence or two on other trend's will further em- 
phasize the importance of providing appropri- 
ate basic s'kills to meet future student needs: 

1. Young pegple (16-24 years old) entering the 
* labor market after 1985 will find advance- 
ment into middle management positions dif- 

■ ficult. ^uc^i a situation will reguire revised 
career 'expectations and thoughtful career 
planning. ^ ' - , 

2. Cultural diversity will-continue to^r^v.'The 
overt advocacy of beliefs which only ten to 
tw^enty years" ago were frowmed upon demon- 

' strate this continuing trend. The adoption of 
alternative liftsfyles is also indicative of this 
trend. ^ More fJeople are living alone. Single 
parenthood is t)n the rise. Law^s arq being 
passed'-^o safeguard the rights of children. , 
There is growing acceptance *of mixed racial 
and refigious marriages. And corporate fam- 
ily and communal* Kfe are becoming more 
popwlar. Only about 15 percent of the popilla-^ 
tion of the United States remains iW the tradi- 
tional family |init with two parents and tw^o 
children ('^Household . . p. 28). 

3. Ethnic and language diversity is rising with 
the migration of Mexicans and the acceptance 
of Vietnamese and Cuban refugees into .the^ 
United Sl-ate^. ' ^ ' . * 

4. More* women are seeking paid positions. By 
1990, 60,4 percent of woraen in > the Unijed . 
States may b^ in the w^ork force — an increase 
from the current 50.7 -percen^. ^ 

5. There is Evidence that ihe United States 
is losing it? position^of technological.leader- 
ship to such-countrie? as lapan and West Ger- 
many. U.S. power in tKe future may pri- 
marily in its ability ta control and to mapage 
information. \ * 

6. There i$ a movement tovyard "educational 
•packaging" ancl mocc**' use of technologies, 

such holographic techniTjues, voice/video 
technology,^, ancl computer-bast^d^instruction 
systems wfeicbhetp diversifv the educational 
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procesb and allow Americans to become an 
oral/visual society. 

Basic Educational Skills for a 
Changing "World 

. What do all these changes mean for a child - 
who is trying to live in this world of rapjd 
change and to prepare for adult life? In the past, 
stress and disorientation ^ppeared^cTbe prob- 
lems of adults. However, the insecurities of,a 
world in transition ^re now causing symptoms 
of these same conditions among a large number 
of children. What basic skills can children learn 
to help them reduce the daily tensions they feel 
and improve their quality of life? It a^Dpears that 
there is need for a broader defini^on of basic 
skills to include: 

• Coping with' change * * 

• Anticipating alternative future developments 

• Krfowing how to learn 

• Using computer, voiced and^yisual equipment 
t •^Developing iiuTnan relations skills ' 

• Uearning effective citizenship skills ^ 

Coping with Change. To develop- the ability 
, to cope with change, individuals must be cau- 
tioned against striving exclusively for mastery 
of a very limited set of knowledge and skills. 
. Ongoing change^ in work and society require . 
that most perSons be prepared to make major 
changes in /heir lives — Changes often requir- 
ing some vfersion of lifelong learning. Eugene • 
'Schwartz tir his book Overskiii shows that 
excessive specialization is selfrdefeating. Civil- 
ization cannof he saved by a group of highly 
trained specialists who do not understand pther 
fields or even themselves.' ^ 

Diversity and opennes^ "to change are essen- 
tial ingredients in creating a personal coping 
mechanism. Those who are diversified will 
have fewer problems in finding new occupa- 
(ions when tfierr old jobs are reiijlaced by auto-" 
mation or are eliminated (Bowman aniPullram, 
1974). Openness to change involves a wilU^g- 
ness to take risks, especially the risk oileaming 
^ about oneself. Coping skills, for example, may 
. inclmle stress-nianagement techniques such aa 
" -relaxa;^ion and biofeedback; efforts to attain 
s&tf^undersjanding and a positive self-concept 
through vakies clarification, human interaction 
O iA^orkshops, and psyJ^ology curriculum; efforts 
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to learn the value of othej" people by accenting 
the concepts of cultural pluralism and glob^U 
interdependence; and efforts to master tech- 
niques for anticipating change, seeking alterna- 
tives in one's personal future, and transferring 
the knowledge to more general developments 
in life. 

Anticipating * Alternative Future Develop- 
ments. LearningJcoping skills is Jfirectly relata<l 
to anticipating possible future developments. 
We must educate students to study future pos- 
sibilities by making them aware of major issues 
and developments that are highly probable, and 
having tiiem analyze the short- and long-range 
problems and opportunities these issues will 
raise. Through thi^ process, ihey can learn to 
deal with uncertainties and to^ choose wisely 
among alternatives. 

According to Alvin Toffler (author of Future 
Shock); the habit of anticipation is more impor- 
tant than specific bits of advance ^information. 
After all, we are- in general much less shocked 
by, and much better able to cope with, situations 
which we h^ye considered in advance than we 
are with developments which are totally unex- 
pected. If we think through six<^alterAative pos- 
sibilities in advance^ and only one of th^m oc- 
curs, we are still better able to cope tharx if we 
had'considered'none of the possibilities. Thus, 
successful coping may well lie in a sense of the 
/uture, because people can, then^ better prepare 
for any dislocations and str^^sses brought on by 
rapid change {Kauffman, 1^6). 

Knowing How to Learn. The slcill of learning 
how to learn was^valu^d'by the late apthropdlfe- 
gist, Margaret Ivlead. Knowing how to learn is a 
process skill, while knowing what to Jearri is a 
content skilj. In the future, we \Vill need indi- 
viduals who h3Ve been trained to think r&ther^ 
■than to remember. increasingly: the information 
one learns in school may become dated, irrele- 
vant, or useless. Fufther. students will hot be 
able to memorize the vast amounts of informa- 
tion generated by extended computer capaci- 
ties. Edilcators'must realize that 80 p^cent of 
factual material iS' forgotten within the first six 
months after it is memorized [Miller, 1978). 

Thus, our cgntinuing effectiveness resi<4es in^ 
our ability to learn how to find, obtain, and use 
informatjon resources which provide the latest 
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data necessary for solving problems or taking 
advantage of opportunities. These process skills 
help learners think analytically and intuitive- 
ly," which in tiirn"helps them organize their 
thoughts, define problems or opportunities, ask 
the proper questiens to r^ach solutions, under- 
stand relationships and connections among ma- 
terials, ^nthesize infonnation in a holistic 
manner, and choose the befet solution(s) among 
the alternatives. Process skills also provide the 
learner with thQ ability to observe and recognize 
inconsistencies in data, propaganda techniques, 
advertising strategies, and consumer product 
information. It is through the skill of learning 
how to learn that we may preserve what Buck- 
minster Fuller (architect, scientist, and inven- 
tor) thinks is **natural and instinctive in hu- 
man beings' — an insatiable desire to ^earn" 
(Hostrap, 1975). , 

Using Computer, Voice, and Visual Equip- 
ment. Individuals will continue to seek and to 

" communicate knowledge in the future, but in- 
creasingly it will be storefi in electronic form 
Vather than in books. Computers and voice and 
video cassettes are competing with the written 

' word as a new means to store and send informa- 
tion. -The present 'generation of computers can 
store more information in less space and com- 
municate more quickly than any form of printed 
matter. It isjioped that the next generation of 
4 computers will be still faster, lighter, cheaper, 
and more reliable. Common sense, the expense 
of paper, the lack of space, efficiency, and com- 
petition will force mQteJibraries, businesses, 
and government agencies to store in computers 
the increasing amount of information generated 
in our society. The rapid proliferation of knowl- 
e<Jge is intensifying the shift from the pro- 
duction economy representative of an industrial 
society to the service economy representative of 
^ a post-jndustrial society. 

As 'this -process continues, the demand for 
' people with computer literacy — the ability to 
.^nderstand the basic functioning of a computer 
and fo use a computer terminal — will grow. 
Currently, 50 percent of all occupations in the 
United States are in some way connected with 
the accumulation and processing of informa- 
tion. EarLjoseph (staff consultant and futurist at 
S'perry Univac, Divfsion of Sperry Rand Corpo- 
,9^;ation) estimates this percentage may rise to 



80 or 90 percent of the entire work force in 
the United States^' by 2029 (Business Week, 
September 3, 1979). 

Technological advances in data processing 
^nd the movement toward a service-oriented so- 
ciety are having an impact pn skills presently 
considered basic. Low-cost calculators have' al- 
ready eliminated the need to do mathematical 
computation^. Now, with an understanding of' 
mathematical processes anrd the operation of 
a calculator, ^most individuals can function in 
N -society without some of the basic skills of math- 
ematics. Further^hore, they may function more 
efficiently than before and have increased time 
for leisure activities or work. Might not writing 



Individuals will continue to seek and to 
communicate knowledge in the future, but 
increasingly it will be stored in electronic 
form rattier ttian in books. Computers and 
voice and video cassettes are competing 
witti ttie Written word as a new means to> 
store and send information^ 



and reading skills be Similarly affected by new 
technolbgy? The Kq^zwell Reading Machine (an 
experimental computer designed to help the 
blind) scans pages, recognizes letters and 
words, applies phonetic rul.es, discerns phrase 
boundaries (using syntactical and vocabulary 
knbwiedgQ), identifies stress and accent marks, 
and synthesizes it all into w^prds and sentences 
as it goes along (Hoover, 1979). At the JBM York- 
,town Heights Researth Center in New York, 
researchers are trying to prqduce*a voice-driven 
typewrite? which will grapple "wtth uncon- 
strained, natural language. According to Rex 
Dixon, IBM's, speech-processing consultant, **a 
usable continuous-speech-recognition system 
working with talkers, natural grammar and 
large vocabularies may be ready, in 15 or 20 
years'' (Hoover, 1979). 

Voice and" video equipment is also in a state 
of constant improvement and miniaturization, 
Video cassette systems can be attached to tele- 
vision sets to tape programs for replay at a 
lateifdate. Systems have been developed to tape 
a program on 'one channel while the, viewer 
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watches another channel and to tape programs 
when the viewer ^s not ^ble to be present for^ 
them. Another more elaborate visual system' 
currently under research is holography, a sys- 
tem that projects three-dimensional forms. 

In the voice department, tape cassettes have 
been produced which are^the size of a match- 
box. It is only a matter of time before, these in- 
struments are* within tjj;ie buying' power of the 
average American, They are already ^within the 
purchasing range of schools and businesses and 
can be used to improve service arid learning. 
Needless t^ say, students can be better prepared 
to work with these devices. 

Developing Human Relations Skills. The 

benefits of new voice, visual, and computer 
technologies are extensive; however the use 
of these devices may also have social disadvan- 
tages which reduce face-to-face communication 
and produce alienation among individuals with- 
in ^A^neriean society. Development ^of hu- 
mpn^ relations skills, especially Jnterpersor^l 
commumration skiHs, can act lo recltice the.neg- 

"ative^ l^^^?^ CQ&nqhigation fechnolbgies. 
^ The'enfi^phasTs placid d^^re^dir]Ea/and writj^g 

,has at ^iTi^^^^;^^^linde^^ edyea^l to th^ value of 
listening and^'^peaki^ig skill|, Y^t^, at'thq heart 
of good hiima.fl irfteractioit is ^te^^b/lity 'to 
communicate verbally — td^xprewfeh^rfd share 
thoughts, n^feds, and wants^. ^duc^tors 6an pro- 
vide conscious and direfct efforts fo-help stu- 
dents organize, describe, and, when eecessary, 
sell their ideas orally. Students ne'e9^|Q practice 
such skills in nonthreatehing enviroh'ments 
and to begin at an early age rather than»W3iting 
to Igarn these sJkills when a' job, intetpersorial 
relationship, or another important concern is at 
stake. 

^ The ability to relate well to others is vital for 
anyone who works wrth people. The moveoient 
toward a post-industrial society. heightens*>the 
v^lue of this skllL since good human rSlafions 
and communication skills are needed to provide 
services and^ manage people. 

Improved*oral ujmmunication and human re- 
lations skills will also contribule^o students* 
abilrty to cope with future social an^fe^>hnolo^- 
ical changes and value shifts, since Tney wjjl bfe 
better able to express the changes they feel or 
>ee. In turn, such self-expression reduces aliena- 
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Learning Effective 

cans are corriing to t 
cisionS and policies 
, .long-i:ange impact on 
institpt'ions, our comm'u 
tion systems, our technologic 
natural resources, our belief systems, and even 
our concepts of the natui'e of life. In response to 
this realizatioh, citizens^are demanding a share 
in fhe deci^«vmaking pVocess and are holding 
their ipstitdmns accoun^ble for their actions, 
even to the piQ^i^t^f crpattRg new institutions 
- and organizations vvirere the old ones no longer 
. function for, their benefit. For exampje, holis- 
tic health clinics have -gasined popularity as a - 
means of preventing iJlne^ and reducing health 
costs. ; ' >^ ^ 

The po>ver strifcture in Jthe United States is^ 
changing, making citizen; participation more 
important. Our society is becoming decentral- 
%ized; thus, increased^ interest and participation 
in government is growing ^t the grassroots level 
and decreasing at the national level. Today; 
national, leg^islation is sonjietimes Written with 
the mandate that federal agencies conduct local 
publi.c hearings on issues ijinder their considera- 

• ti(Dn. For example, the Office of ^hnology As- 
sessment in Congress and|'the DepafTment of the 
Interior in tfie executive.' branch must include 

^ public participatlqn in tpeir studies. Students 
today can be better prepared to take part in the 
decisions of their community — ^local or nation- 

. al, personal or public — /by learning citizenship 
skills. ' ■/ 

A number of citizenship skills can be taught 
and practice^ m the educational environment. 
TKe^e include learning practical methods of 
participating in government and community 
decisions (that i5, who to approach, how to 
make contact, and h^ow to organize an intelli- 
gent response fo an issue); learning techniques 
for reaching consensus; developing Leadership 

• .skills; learning the arts of ^jompromise and 

reconciliation; and recognizing the ways in 
which different people within the community, 
society, or c^ulture are interdependent. One of. 
Jthe most impoxmnt slajls of citizenship is the 
ability to keep communication channels opeli 
among all iYitereste.d groups. This makes re- 
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evaluation of the goals and obfectives set by cit- 
izens infinitely easier ^a valuable outcome in 
Tight of accelerating change). 

By developing citizenship skills and combin- 
ing them with a future consciousness, we are ' 
creating a citizenry ready for the future — a citi- 
zenry which recognizes that many problems re- 
quire work with politicians, business people, 
scientists, and educators to achieve effective, 
long-range solutions (Bezold, 1978). 

Conclusion 

The rapid, complex, and pervasive nature of 
today's change ha3 created a period of transit 
tion — a period in which new basic skills, in 
addition to the three R's, are needed for surviv- 
al. The educational system can successfully 
help Americans move thr9ugh the .transition 
from an industriafto a service and information- 
oriented society by setting curriculum priorities 
which reflect emphasis on skills needed for the 
future. , / 

Some courses necessary for the development 
of these skills already exist in the education- 
al system; others could use more emphasis. 
Among the existing courses are the sciences, 
economics, government, cross-cultural studies, 
psychology, sociology, debate, competitive 
.sports, foreign languages, 'music, and English. 
Additional emphasis could be placed on studies 
of the*^ environment and resources, future stud- 
ies, the biological sciences, computer science, 
social change, communications, communica- 
tion technologies, international development, 
coop*erational sports, and the citizen as a force 
-for change. #ost important, the curriculum 
emphasis nnust evolve and change to meet new 
basic-skill needs reflected in an ongoing analy- 
sis of .societal trends. 
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Editors^ Note. This paper deals with[(^ne of the crucial elements found in effective schools. According to the 
studies reviewed later by Samuels, the most irnportant finding related directly to instruction was the importance of 
regularassessment of definable and assessable skills with use of the assessment data to influence instruction This 
IS sometimes interpreted to mean thaf there must be a subskills focus. The research, however, does not confirm 
that. The writers of this paper and several other writers (including Goodman, Taylor, Jandt, Newkirk) indicate that 
other important skills can be assessed and the findings used to inform parents and to 'direct instruction. The 
underlined phrase above has three major implications: (1) assessment data must be cojiected frequently enough 
to be useful in directing instruction; (2) data must be^vailable ifnmediately so as to influence decision making; and 
(3) the data must be relevant to instruction. Vito Perrone and Walter Haney enjphasize that assessment data must 
be >elatedio what has been taught and what is to be taught. For more formal testing, this is usually thought of as 
cf'terion-referenced testing. For informal assessment, the teacher should be able to see and discuss with parents 
'Jthe relationship of the assessment to instruction. . ^^^^^^ 



Introduction 



An important challenge for teachers and 
schools is to communicate more clearly what 
their purposes areln-relation to the basic skills; 
how they groposd organizing to support those 
purposes; what procedures- they plan to use to 
assure children's acquisition and growth in the 
basic skills; and how they will report to parehts. 
While this is not a new challenge, it needs great- 
er attention if schools are to regain the con- 
fidence of the parents and communities that 
support them. And the ^'greater attention'' is 
ultimately dependent on Uioujg^tful, well-orga«^ 
nized assessment practi^|^s. 

We wish to make clear at the outset that 
issessment npeds to be addressed broadly in 



schools, encompassing more than basic skills 
concerns;, however, for the^'^purposes of this 
paper^ we*wiH focus our attention on assessment 
of the basic skills as traditionally defined. Our 
discussion is organized principally around 
(1) informal assessment procedures, including 
record keeping, and (2) norm-referenced and 
criterion-referenced tests. Our suggestions are 
directed, primarily at individual teachers and 
are related to the classroom. .In closing our 
discussion, we have directed some attention 
to ways in which assessment might serve to 
bolster a school's overall improvement efforts. 

Info|:mar Assessment and Record Kefeping 

We begin^ with informal assessment and 
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record keeping because they have considerable 
potential for helping teachers become very 
aware of children's development and for giving 
direction to teachers as tliey plan ongoing in- , 
structional programs. Another reason for begin- 
ning here is that teachers often make use of such 
information but have not been as confident 
about how to make use of it in an overall assess- 
ment program. . ^ 

In schools which have made 'a consistent, 
rong-ternr*commitment to careful record keep- 
ing (and this is not yet common), teachers can 
laarn a great deal about the §tatus and.p^ce of 
aheir childrenjs growth in the basic skills from 
the reports of ijgpous teachers. The report or a 
child prepared by the previous years' teachars 
might infclude lists of books read, samples of 
writing over a period of time, examples of math- 
ematics concepts and applications" which the 
child understands, results of reading inven-' 
torie^ conducted on an indiv^idual basis, and^ 
summary evaluation statements about the var- 
ious skill areas. (We have refrained from 
commenting gt this time about scores on'stan- 
dardized tests. The kinds of reports under dis- 
cussion, however, would include all available 
te^t scores.) These^kinds of.records — and no 
attempt was made to be all-inclusivne — should 
pro,\iide teachers wjth some important insights' 
about where ):hildren stand in relation to the 
basic^kills and suggest a broad array of starting 
points in relation ^to curriculum. 

t In order to gain more personal understajid- 
ing, as well as to establish baseline data for the 
year, teachers ^might administer a variety of in- 
formal assessmt^nt instruments and exercises in 
the basic skills. In the<irea of reading, for exam- 
ple, teachers mighl use one of the published 
inforhial ^reading inventories '(Silveroli, 1973, 
or iVkCracken, *1972) or an inventory that the 
teachers ihemselv^es might develop.(using a pas- 
sage from a popular trade book enjoyed by chil- 
dren at the relevant grade level) to* determine 
how well a child reads, -the kinds of difficulties, 
if any, which the child experiences, and so on. 
This kiad of assessment* activity typically re- 
quires a child to read a passage silently^ describe 
orall^' what the passage is about, read the pas- 
sage orally to the teacher, and then adW orally tx> 
the earlier description. Each published form in- 
clude*; a scoring mechanism based upon the fre- 



quency of errors, which permits the teacher to 
categorize the child's reading level,. A useful as- 
pect of the publislied inventory is that parents 
can duplicate the prodess, gaining as a co^ise- 
quence some of the same insights as the teacher. 
Another procedure to examine reading ability 
is the Miscue Analysis, developed by Ken and 
Yetta Goodman (1972), a linguistically based 
assessment activity which focuses on compre- 
hension and giv;es teachers some direction in 
relation to subsequent instruction. This asse*§|- 
ment process provides teachers with excellent 
information about' the reading^strategies that a 
chfld brings to print material. 



. . . teachers who document children's 
learning through carefully organized 
records tend to become more knowledge- 
able about children and learning. They 
become the "students of teaching" that 
schools need^and parents desire. Teachers 
who are able to describe children's learn- 
ing in great detail are teachers who are 
trusted, who can help establish and main- 
tain parental confidence in the schools. 



In the areas of mathematics and writing, 
a variety- of assessment activities, constructed 
around^he curriculum materials and content re- 
lated to the particular grade levels^f the chil- 
dren, can be developed easily by. teachers. In 
mathematics, these mjght include. a sampling 
of math symbols, computational exercises, and 
problem-solving activities undertaken in ^a 
conference setting with the teacher. In writing, 
children might be asked to engage in 'several 
different activities, permitting the teaclier to 
gain souve i^nderstanding of the child's use 
of language, range -of expression^and so on. 
Brenda Engel's Handbook on Documentation 
(1975) and Informal Evaluation (1977) provide 
a large number of examples of informal assess- 
ment in all of the basic skills areas. 

After some baseline information about chil- 
dren's skills, interests, and learning styles has 
'been collected; it is important for teachers to set 
up a record-keeping system that requires peri- 
odic input on individual development during 



the course of the year. Such a record would in- 
clud^esults of assessment activities of the type 
deserved above, samples of the child's work in 
writing and mathematics, Hsts of books read 
and understood.^and audio tapes which demon- 
strate the child's reading or language abilities. 

These records, which show growth in basic 
— -skiils-o-vejutbe^^course of a year, and which are 
cumulative over the years the child is in the 
. school system, should assist teachers iri their 
instructional planning, for example,' in making 
decisions about grouping patterns or determin- 
ing enriehment needs. These efforts can also* 
assist toachers in identifying children with-un- 
jasual difficulties in' reading, mathematics, and 
writing — childnen who may w^ell need addi- 
tional assistance. Ai^iing the learners, after all, 
IS the principal reason for maintaining careful 
records. 



The records can also serve as the^ 
periodic conferences with parents, a^\ 
written- reports to parents. Too often 
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conferences 'with, parents teachers have insuffi- 
* cient concrete information on which to build 
• constructive^ interaction. The rftcorc-keepins 
process might also illustrate for parerts a way 
that they can follow their children's pj-o'gress 
more closely.^ 

In addition to thg benefits discussed above 
' in relation to systematic record kejeping* it is-, 
our experience that teachers who have begun to ^ 
document children's learning through carefully^ 
organized records tend also to become more 
knowledgeable about children and 
they become the "students of teach 
schools need and parents desire. Teac 
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are able to desqribe children's learning in great^ 
detail are t^^achers who are trustpd, Who c^n 
help establish and maintain parointal co'fifiden^ 
in the scHools. 



Standardized Tests 

Schools typically make use ot some* kind 
of formal testing program in which\norm-refer- 
enced or criterion-referenced tests artKadminis- 
tered in the fall or spring. Typically sOch tests 
assess chijdren^s skills in such areas as r){ading, 
language arts^ spelling, social studies, mathe- 
matics, and scienee. The most widely used stan- 
iarcH/ed fests in schools are norm*re/erenced; 



examples are the Metropolitan Achievement. 
Test, the'"StdlBfopd Achiev*ement Test, the Cali- 
fornia AcliievementTost, the towa Test-qf Basic 
Skills, and the, Comprehensive. Test of Basic 
Skills. These nornl-referenced tests are designed 
to measure cliildren's achievement relative to 
that of other test takers^w^ho were part qf a na- 

' tional sample (norn],) population. We will focus 
most of our attention here^on norm-referenced 
tests, since they are^so heavily u>53ln schools. 
.Criterion-Referenced tests, ho\\/<3ver,5are increas- 
ing in popularity. 

Before we discuss the uses of norni-refor- 
onced test^. we 'believe it would be instruc- 
tivie — especially for parents — to comment 

. briefly on the forms in which test resuj^s are 
reported. In-the. process, w^o will point out some 
of the problems of interpreting the results of 
-norm-rijifjrenc'ecl tests in'^order to fissure suffi- 
cient understanding to attend to the rising con- 
cerns ^bout the niisfisi^ of such tests. 

. NornVreforenced test resujt^are reported 
as (1) percentile scores, (2) stanine scores, or 
(3) grade-level equivalency sc6res. The score of 
^cnrroct answer^fj (the raw score) out of 80* 
itSns on the language) section of a very popular 
. achievement te<?t (19.^4 vbrsion) taken at the 
end -of the seventh grade may be converted to 
a pinvcniih scor^, of 52. ThiS" indicates '-that 
52 percent of those who took the test as part 
of the norm population scored 43 pr^.jess and 
48^percent scored higher than 43. 

Stanine iicores. unlike percentile scores and 
j^rade-level equivalency scores, are suggestive 
oC a range (for this reason test publishers are 
increasingly encouraging their use). A stanine 
s.core is developed by organizing percentile 
scoros intp nine groups, A stanine score of. 
5, encogypassing 20 percent of the percen|/le 
scores, is considered average; 40 percent oime 
scores will then Tall above this average and 
40 percent below. On the test mentioned above, 
thl6 percentile score of 52 falls within the fifth 
stanine, along with all percentile scores be- 
tween 40 and 60. # - 

The grade-level equivalency score is derived 
essentially by assigning to the median raw score 
of a seventh-grade norm population,a grade-lev- 
•el equivalency of 7.0. Scores above and below 
the median are assigned grade-level equivalen- 
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cies above and below 7.0. These assigned grade- 
level scores represent an estimation, nothing 
raore. The score of 43. on the language section of 
the test under discussion (taken at the end of the 
seventh grade), which converts to a percentile 
score of 52 and a stanine score of 5, produces 
a grade-level eqi;ivalency score of 8.3 (eighth 
gfade. third month). 

The publisher of the test from which the fore- 
going derivations are taken lists a standard 
error for the language section as 3.9. This stan- 
dard error indicates that two thirds of the time 
one could expect a raw-score fluctuation of 3.9 
for a given student. As the test manual (Stanford 
Achievement Test, 1976) notes, *'We could 
expect with about 68 percent certainty that the 
true score (for a student with a raw score of 
43) w^ould Jail between [39 and^47];' This is 
between the 44th and 60th percentiles, or sta- 
nine' 5; the grade^level equivalency range, on 
' the other hand, is 7.2 to 8.9. The point of all of 
this is that the scores are very imprecise; one 
has to be very careful in attaching too much 
importance to them. 



0 

Of the three derived scores, grade-level 
equivalency is the most commonly used, 
even though it is the.most misleading. Test 
publishers now regularly point out in their 
manuals thdt grade-level e^ivalency 
scores are being questiofied as an 
appropriate means of interpreting the test 
performance of individuals and groups . . . 
In some cases they admonish users not to 
report grade-level equivalencies at alL - 



Of the three derived scores, grad6-level equiv- . 
alency is the most commonly used, even thoygh 
it is the mo^t, misleading, test publishers now ^ 
regularly point out in their manuals that grade- 
level equivalency scores are being questioned 
as an appropriate means of "interpreting the test 
perfori^Qance of individuals and groups. They 
suggest further that **grade equivalents are not 
an equal-unit score scale . .^^statistical computa- 
tions based on grade-level equivalency values, 
are not, s-trictly speaking, legitimate (Guide- 
lines, 1973). In some cases they admonish users 
Q not to report grade-level equivalencies at all. 
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What kinds of assessment information can a 
teacher — or » parent — derive from the results 
of a norm-referenced testing program? .While* 
scores are reported for each child who has tak^ 
a particular test, teachers need to be cautious 
about how the information is used. Three major 
problems exist. First, single test results never . 
give exact assessments of an individual stu-' 
dent's level of learning, ^ey always contain a 
margin of error. If children are tested on more 
than one occasion, their scores can' easily vary, 
often by twenty or thfrty^percentile^ points, in 
terms of national norms. Second, one must al- 
ways consider whether children have actually 
been taught the material covered in the test they 
were given. Research onlesting, not surprising- 
ly, shows that students tend to do better on tests 
w^hich are related to what they have been taught 
than on tests which cover material they have not ' 
been taught. The third point to be'kept in mind 
is that all of the most commonly used stan- 
dardized tests rely almost eMi^elyon multiple- 
choicgi^questions. This format is used because it * 
is quick and easy to sqore. But it has limitations. 
With the multiple-choice format children need 
only pick out t;he correct answer to a problem* 
from a set of answer choices. Just because par- 
ticular children can recognize spelling errors on 
a standardized test, we cannot assume that they 
can write a correctly spelled letter. And children 
who read very wpll may select "wrong'* answers 
from among the limited choices^'available for a 
hoet of reasons which may have little to do with 
their ability to read. 

Recognizing these problems, teachers should 
interpret individual test results in relation to.all 
of the other data v^/hich has been recorded about 
each child. It is for this reason that^e began 
this paper with a discussion of informal assess- 
nrrent aq^^fecord keeping, ff a test corroborates 
other information about an ^dividual child, 
teachers have additional direction for develop- 
ing a responsive' educational program for that 
particular child. ^ ^ . 

It is at the group level that the norm-refer- 
enced test data have greater potential. Much of 
the individual error tends to wash out at the 
group level. If the norm-referenced tests were, 
w^ell chosen at the outset — -in other words, if 
they contain objectives closely related to the ob- . 
jectives of t]j^e teacher and the school — teachers 
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can use the test results to assess ^rengths and 
weaknesses in their instructional programs. If, 
as. a group, children score lower than the norm 
on problem-solving items, fof example, teachers 
might * reexamine their instructionahprograms 
in mathematics. Have they given sufficient at- 
tention to this area? If the average for mechani- 
cal skills related to reading'is at the 80th percen- 
tile but the average for reading comprehension 
is at the 55th percentile, teachers -might have a 
basis^for examining their reading program. Are 
they giving too little attention to meaning? Are 
they providing children with a broad enough 
range of material to read? These are important 
questions. 

Given some o\ the problems in deriving indi- 
vidual data from norm-referenced tests, increas- 
ing numbers of schools are beginning to rely , 
upon criterion-re/erenced tests. In many cases7 
these tests are created at local levels and include 
questions developed to test locally identified 
learning objectives. Rather than being con- 
cerned about how a student's^score (or a class- 
room's average score or school's average score) 
deviates from the norm, criterion-referenced 
tests focus on how far a student's score (or 
a classroom's average score or school's average 
score) deviates from a fixed standard. The stan- 
dard (the criterion) is usually fixed at-the local 
level. Teachers «and pa'rehts might agree that 
children Mn the sixth grade should answer 70 
percent of the questions relating to fractions 
correctly. Those who answer 70 percent or more 
'of the items related to fractions correctly have 
met the standard. These tests provide teachers 
with aciditional information about ivhat ari indi- 
vidual can or cannot do. Because. such tests are 
typically developed locally arqund objectives 
thought to be important, results on these tests 
are riot only goqd vehicle^ for examining the 
local curriculum, but 'they are helpful iniiiBg- 
nosis, For example, a student wHo has not mas- 
•tered addition o£ fractions but has mastered ad- 
dition of whole' numbers can be identified for 
specific instructional assistance in addition of 
fractions — the precise area of difficulty. The 
results on such tests can thus be linked directly 
tD instructional activities. % . 

While norm-referenced tests are almost. en- 
tirely multiple-choice in format^ criterion-refer- 
9nced tests often ta,ke diffferent direction. 



They might set forth holistic tasks, such as, 
"Dertionstrate 3 ways of completing an electri- ' 
cal circuit" or "Write a letter of application, de- 
monstrating knowledge of correct form. '/But, as 
with norm-referencetl tests, teachers sl^oUld be 
careful to use the resujts in consort wijh all the 
other information that has been recordedf. 

The School as a Whole 

^ The foregoing discussiori focused on individ- 
ual teachers and classroorfis and stressed careful 
record keeping. Testing was pfeced within the 
larger context of the ongoing documentation of 
children's basic skills learning. Teachers may 
draw upon this larger context of documentation 
for reporting confidently to parents, and for 
structuring what they do with individual chil- 
dren to enlarge their growth in the basic skills. 

The school, as a whole, also needs to address 
some of the same evaluation issues. How teach- 
ers document children's learning in the basic ^ 
skills, what kinds of records individual teachers 
maintain, what kinds of assessment activities 



How teachers document children's 
learning in the basic skills, what kinds of 
records individual teachers maintain, what 
kinds of assessment activities are used, 
how teachers will report to individual 
parents about their children, and the 
school's overall objectives for basic skills 
learning should be outlined explicitly for 
the school community. 



are used, how teachers will report to individual 
parents about their children, and the school's 
overall objectives for basic skills learning 
should be outlined explicitly for the school 
community. The school can summarize a variety 
of classroom data for parents and community on 
an annual basis. For example, how many books, 
on the average, were read by children at various, 
grade^ levels? What ^percentage of children at 
each of the grade levels mastered the learning 
objectives in mathematics,- reading, and writ- 
ing? What steps were taken with children who 
were haying difficulty meeting the learning ob- 
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jectives? How did parents respond to their chil- 
dren's experience in school generally and in 
the basic skills specificalK? (This information 
might be derived frovn parent. mtervievxs.) What 
were the group results on criterion-referenced 
or norm-referenced testing programs? 

While such mformation would be useful to 
the community, it c^n also be useful to the mem- 
bers of the school stan, providing a base for re- 
examining their collective efforts, if the stai\ 
members note areas where children tend to be 
having particular difficulty, they have a basis 
upon which to plan remedial action. By review- 
ing 'common data systematically, they can be 
assured fha^t their judgments are rooted in an 
empirical base and are not based upon random 
observations. ' 

Summary , 

In this brief paper we have attempted to phce 
before readers a case for evaluation. We believe 
that evaluation is basic to the growth of pro- 
grams, teachers, and i:hildren. While we offered 
^some cautions regarding standardized tests, we 
also suggested ways in which they can be used 
constructively. Our larger 'concern, however, is 
to support systematic documentation that isTh- 
tegral to the instructional process. We recognize 



the burden that a careful documentation pro- 
gfam related to the basic skills places upon 
teachers. However, we are convinced that the 
^ benefits are greater than the burdens. Teachers 
, w ill grow in their professionalism through such 
a process, chilclren will be better served because 
their needs will become manifest, and parents, 
who will begin to receive more specific jnfbr- 
mation about their children, will 'have a more 
concrete basis upon which to share in their chil- 
dren's education. ' - ' , - 
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Editors' Note. Whatever the state or district plan for basic skills instruction, in the final analysis the teacher must 
make plans for the classroom. In this paper Pat Weiler provides general suggestions about hdw to plan and how to 
manage instruction. Emphasis is on parental involvement and regular evaluation (diagnosis) of student progress. 
While the Anderson paper focuses on momenHo-moment management of classroom interaction, Weiler focuses 
on decisions about what skills or content will be taught — when, how apd to whidh students. 



The go^l of the planning and management 
of instruction is the creation of child-t:entered 
programs that minimize unnecessary activities 
► and confusion and maximize the productivity, of 
all involved. This can be achieved in a resource 
, room with a few students, in a special skills lab 
or a self-contained classroom, or by team teach- 
ing. Planning and management of classroom in- 
, struction are the cooperative responsibility *t>f 
an instructional team of teachers, paraprofes- 
sionals, administrators, curriculum specialists, 
parents, and students (Glasser, 1979, p. 24). To 
emphasize the tea.cher's role as team and class- • 
room manager, the term '*teacher-executive'' is 
used. . ^ 

Teacher-executives plcin organized systems 
for routine activities and guidelines for carrying 
" out thos^tasks. The^e rilans must be understood 
and agreed .upoi) by both parents and students. 
I* The classroom*s physical environment is orga- 
^jL nized to provide easy access to instructional re- 
^sources. Curriculum clesign allows each student 
to- succeed and become an independent learner 
^ * (Brophy and Putnam, 1979, p. 191). , . 

Recent teacher-effectiveness studies demon- 
Q trate the importance of precise basic skills cur- 



riculum planning. Objectives to be mastered by 
students are identified and made clear to both 
students and their parents. These can be objec- 
^tives of the district basic skills curriculum or of 
an adaptation planned by the school curriculum 
committee. ^Regularly scheduled newsletters, 
progress reports, and, above aW, daily home- 
work assignments provide an important link in 
the communication chain.' Teacher-executiyes 
reailize ftiat they must et^ucate the family, not 
just the child. 

Planning for Instruction 

The best instruction planning results when 
there is input frpm all members of the instruc- 
tional team and»from curriculum materials. Stu- 
dents and parents can provide input iDy becom- 
ing actively^ involved in' the planning process 
or by responding to surveys. At a minimum, 
teachers' impressions of.studentand parent con- 
cerns and interests should be assessed. Groups 
or individuals involved in planning are more 
likely to provide support later for the teacher 
and other classrqom staff. 

Because instructional team members are busy 
and the planning process is complicated, teach- 
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ers and principals should take the primary re- 
sponsibility for arranging the planning process. 
' Successful- planning efforts have included the 
f 0-1 lowing: 

1. Instructional Package. A curriculum com- 
mittee, representative of the instructional 
team, prepares an instructional package 

' base^- on state, district/ or school objec- 
tives. Components of the instructional 
package include basic sk'ill expectations 
in mathematics and language arts for each 
grade level, entry and exit tests, resources 
and materials for instruction and reinforce- 
ment of the skills, and student profiles for 
recording aoii reporting to parents. 

2. Classroom Plans. Before school begins in 
the fall, teachers and paraprofessionals 
meet in subject area groups or grade-level 
groups to ' prepare detailed classroom 
plans. Teacher members of the curriculum 
committee assist teachers in the use of 
the curriculum guides that have been pre- 
pared. Teachers have an opportunity to 
discuss individual programs v^ith the prin- 
cipal and the cArriculum specialist as u^ell 
as with special education teachers and re- 

' source teachers who will be involved in the 
instruction of individual students. 

3. Diagnostic Process. Before school starts,' 
teachers will alto plan a diagnostic process 
which they will use to assess instructional 
needs of their class as a whole and of indi- 
vidual students and to monitor students' 
progr6ss. Planning for this process will in- 
clude developing procedures for diagnosis 
and monitoring which are tailored to the 
instructional^ontent and to the student 
population. 

4. Parental Involvement. Parent representa 
tives on curriculum comqaittee assist in 
Inform iiig other parents about the instruc- 
tionaLprogram and involving'them in the 

f process.. Presentations at school board 
me|ffings, special parent/teacher confer- 
es, and individual after-school sessions 
Ijvide the- links necessary for success. 
When possible, daily opportunities for pa- 
rental assistance can reinforce the instruc- 
tional program. Programs such^as **Dial-a- 
Teacher" (United Federation of Teachers) 



give parents and students access to imme- 
diate assistance after school and support 
classroom- instruction. ^ . 

5. Planning 'Time. Monitoring the instruc- 
tional process, adapting strategies to meet 
individual needs, plaripdijg with support 
personnel (counselor, social worker, special 
education teacher), and coordinating pro- 
grams with'other teachers of the same sub- 
ject area demand a great deal of time. 
A professional development program that 
provides for adequate released time for 
planning during the school day helps to 
ensure improved student achievement. 

The instructional p]^ for fach classroom 
will reflect the* teaching style of the teacher- 
executive and the paraf^rofessional and the in- 
structional needs of the students. Although 
most schools are still organized accordmg to 
grade levels, curriculum committees and indi- 
vidual, teachers must strive to develop contin- 
uous progress programs in which instruction 
progresses from each ^student's current level of 
development. 

Management of Instruction 

The instructional team must weigh all of 
the alternatives in' designing a^classroom man- 
agement program. Management of instruction 
includes considerations of how decisions are 
made about the skills and content taught at any 
given time and how the classroom is arranged. 
This can include decisions about how students' 
level of development will be assessed; the 
collection and handling of information about 
student progress; how grouping will bemused 
in the classroom, including the use of learning 
stations; the use o/ reading, writing, and mathe- 
nTatics laboratories; coordination between the 
classroom teachers and resource specialists in 
planning for the needs of special children; the 
use of incentives to motivate children; relating 
. instruction to real-life situations; the use of 
media in the classroom and atTiome; and the 
role of parents in the implementation of the 
curriculum. . ^ 

All instruction should provide the best op- 
portunity for the Student to learn at his. or her 
own *pacc. Any or all of the above arrangements 
, or approaches might be used, depending upon 

m 
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what is to be- accomplished and upon student 
and teacher needs. Classroom arrangement 
choices for jUst. one day might include total 
. class instruction, small group interaction, in- 
structional centers, and individualized instruc- 
tioflf '1 fie choices of approach to what is taught 
and when can fall anywhere on a continuum 
from highly organized to informal. 

A continuous-progress curriculum has stu- 
dent-focused instruction as a primary objective. 
.The diagnostic-prescripti\^e approach — a high- 
ly prganized approach that, usually focuses on 
individual skills — can assist the teacher and 
pajaprofessional in planning instruction de- 
signed to meet the needs of all their students. Us 
basic elements can be seen in most instruction 
and can be used in managing a subskills-orient- 
ed instructional program as well as a holistic 
program. The use of a diagnostic-prescriptive 
approach assumes the existence of a plan with 
specific objective3 and means of assessing their 
achievement. 

Student information sj;Kruld be relevant and 
kept up to date. Skill mastery can be recorded 
on individual profile forms in student folders or 
on wall charts in the classroom, visible to 'all . 
students. Skill inventories based on classroom 
instruction and on criterion-referenced tests are 
designed to determine skill strengths as well as 
deficits and can be constructed, so as to identify 
progress on clusters of skiif^ 

Students can be grouped for instruction ac- 
cording to their ski 11 level as determined by the 
inventory. Paraprofessionals, as members of the 
•educational team, can provide individual and 
.small group instruction to students to assist 
them in deficit areas as well as to reinforce skills 
they have mastered. Planning for this support is 
facilitated by?a variety of instructional materials 
that ensure mastery of these skills. 

When diagnostic instruments show lack of 
progress or regression, it may be important to 
assign the student to a reading or mathematics 
lab (see Office of Education, 1979, pp. 9-23, 
29-37). If th^ lab is, set up within the school, 
classroom teachers and lab teachers can plan to- 
gether to gear the lab instruction to mastery^ of 
skills necessary for the student to continue to 
achieve in the classroom. Less difficult enabling 
jkills may be the necessary link for continued. 



academic growth of the student. Increased in- 
struction from the tdstcher may benefit the stu- 
dent significantly. Reinforcement through home 
activities can also facilitate skill fnastery. 

, If tl\e regular classroom is viewed as the least 
restrictive environment for handicapped chil- 
dren, the special education teacher and the reg- 
ular classroom teacher must* plan together to 
provide an effective instructional program for 
those children. The skills program identified 
in, the Individualized Education Program (lEP], 
a plan developed for each special education 
student, focuses on coordination between the 
regular classroom teacher and the resource spe- 
cialists and m'aterials available to the teacher 
(resources for classroom teachers are available 
from the American Federation of Teachers, 
Washington, 6.C.]. . 

Although most schools are still organized 
according to grade levels, curriculum 
committees and individual teachers must 
strive to develop continuous progress 
programs in which instruction progresses 
from each student's current level of . 
development. 

Classroom programs / can provide many 
opportunities fof students to reinforce skills 
through small group or independent activities. 
Learning stations can be|Set up to help students 
practice skills or learn injdependently (Forte and 
Mackenzie, 1072]. IndiV|idyal student learning 
styles are identified and kept in an individ- 
ual student profile. Kn^olwledge about learning 
styles and students* learning pace can guide the 
teacher in planning small group and indepen- 
dent activities. 

^Incentives for continued achievement are im- 
portant and differ according to students' levels 
of development and personal interests. Some 
teachers have successfully used tokens as incen- 
tives^. The child accumulates and trades them 
for prizes or free time (Engelmann, 1969). Other 
teachers deVelop contracts with students, in 
which the*%tudents agree to master skills in a 
given period of time, depending on their learn- 
ing pace. The reward may be the completion of 
the contract and the teacher's signature to mark 



the event. Positions of responsibility within the • 
classroom may provide inceijtive for'^some st,u- 
denls. Other students may enjov being named as 
checkers, with the responsibility of checking 
other students* work, and somje may assist in 
peer tutoring (Kaplan et al., 1975). 

Motivation for learning is closely tied*to re- 
cent concern regarding competencies necessary 
to participate fully in society. Students must 
be taught reading and mathen\atics skills in the 
context of everyday life situations. "The curric- 
ulum must be viewed as a ^flection oflife,not a 
compartmentahzed distillation of a publisher's 
dream" (Lo^o, 1978, p. 18). Relevance is a key 
factor to b^ considered by teacher-executives. 
. Field trips and parent-child activities reinforce 



the instructional program. begun in the class-- 
room. Daily instruction should relate to local, 
national, and world events. Familiax objects 
used in everyday situations should be brought 
into the classroom when space and budget 
permit. . ^ 

A growing number of teachers and parents 
find that television can be used as a tool for 
learning. Teachers prepare students for" home 
television viewing by providing background in- 
formation and by providing the connection be- 
tween television programs and resources avail- 
able in tha classrqpm 'or the school library. 
(*TV Notebook and Study Guide" is published 
monthly in AFT's American Educator] Parents 
can also sui?)port learning at home through 
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Instructional Management Checklist 

A successful (reading) progr^ is not. a static * ^ 
one. It is in a continuous state of change, growth, ^ ^ 

development and refinement. Maybe in' the light ^ 
of this there are no successful instructional (read- 
ing) programs, only prograrns in a continuous 
quest for sticcess. 

— Shirley Jackson 
Organize the classroom for efficient use of resources 

Use diagnostic instrunrrents to place individual students on an instructional level 
where they will succeed ^ 

Use prescnptive activities that take the learning style of the individual student 
into con^deration * * ' 

Group students for instruction; those who have like needs can be grouped 
together for seminars- * ^ * 

Use a variety of learning experiences to reinforce skills that have already been 
mastered 

Involve students in the responsibility for classroom management (personal 
record keeping, checkin^papers, etc.) • - 

Use alllhe resources available to students in the school (counseling and social 
service s^uppdrt personnel. reading lab, math lab, science, etc.) 

Reward decision making independence through positive reinforcement 
Monitor evaluations (tests) closely and incorporate" strategies for developing 
clusters of skills' 

Involve students iri planning classroom activities, tasks and centers 
' InclLfde' parents and significantothers in planning and evaluation ■ 
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games and other activities presently being de- 
veloped by federally funded projects that use 
television as a means for increasing individual 
students* skills in the basics of reading, writing, 
critical thinking, and mathematics (for^xample. 
Southwest Educational** Development 'Labora- 
tory. Austin, Texas — glides K-5; WNET/Educa- 
tion Department. New York State , — grades 
K and 6-8; and the Far West Laboratbry for 
Educational Research and Development, San 
Francisco — grades 9-12). 

Parents can make almost sigrtificant contri- 
bution to continuity of instruction by ensuring 
that children attend school regularly and arrive 
on lime. Parents must be infomed of student 
progress and curriculum development regularly 
throughout the school year, 
through reinforcement of sl^ill mastery 
home and community make a difference in the 
student*s academic performance (Snpw, 1976-, 
p. 49). "Home paks,'* with guides to activities 
developed by leathers and parents at school- 
community workshops, help parents reinforce 
classroom instruction (Rich. 1978), Parent and 
child can participate together in using familiar' 
objects in tne'home and community. 



laborate in the development of an inservice, pro- 
gram. Such a program can give" teachers, who 
are often isolated by individual school struc- 
tures, a chance to work cooperatively with other 
teachers and paraprofessionals to develop rrew 
skills and to explore new and^different areas of 
specialization to assist them in assessing the 
cl^anging needs of students and designing rele- 
vant instructional programs and materials. 

4 

Conclusion ^ 

Programs which are trying to create a child- 
centered environment and a curriculum which 
will meet the needs of students at all levels 
of achievement — gften yising a diagnostic- 
ptive approach — exist in thousands of 



Contmued support a. , - , . r» ^ u 

.„ , • ti^^ — School districts across the countrv. But much 
iiW mastery in tmr^ 



more needsMo be done. Every basic s'kills pro- 
gram can be exemplary and can ensure contin- 
, ued student growth and achievement if empha- 
sis is. placed on planning for local- needs 
and effective management of the instructional 
process. 



The Administrative Role -v 

• Administrative support provides for continu- 
ity in schoolwide management procedures and 
curriculum, ensures that necessary resources 
are available, and encourages home-school rela- 
tions. When principals, teachers, and parents 
cooperatively plan, the principal effectively as- 
'Sists teacherSvas they create an exciting learning 
environment. Although effective principals are 
not often acclaimed when teachers have ade- 
quate supplies arid classroom resources and 
when there is continuify in the curriculum, 
these factors do contribute to improved student 
achievement, and administrators should be ap- 
plauded for fulfilling their responsibility 
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Inservice Education 

A long-range inservice plan is an integral part 
of a successful curriculum program. Districts 
may consider establishing a teacher center or 
similar ongoing staff development program, set 
up so that .^teachers, administrators, school 
board members, ^d university faculty can col- 
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Issues in ^ 
Basic Skills Planning 
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Overview: The /irst two papers in this section provide a map to help guide the render in 
basic skills planning. As with a hi^way map, these two papers provide only general 
"direction and identification o/ major landmarks. The read.er will need to consult other 
papers /or details and majr need to seek.assistance from persons familiar vvith the planning 
process. The first of these, by Michael Kamil, emphasizes questions to consider in plan- 
ning — questions which will help to identify important decisions to be made. Gerald 
Duffy's paper suggests more specific steps in planning. In the third paper CAarl^s Allen 
reports on one school district's experience;in planning a minimal competency program and 
"describes some potential jchaHenges and pitfalls in such planning. The last threq papers 
discuss .broad and fundamental factors to be considered in basic skjils planning. Jay 
Samuels reviews research on factors found in effective schools and makes specific recom- 
mendation s^ffei^t what a program must include to assure its effectiveness. WiWiam Gorth 
and Marcy Perkin^ummarize the approaches that five states have used in defining and 
developing basic skills competencies within their competency testing programs. In the final 
paper, John Bormuth reviews and critiques evidence on levels of literacy. He finds that 
levels of literacy in the population as a whole are rising. Although agreeing with the need 
for more attenti9n to literacy instruction, he cautions that planning in a panic may lead' to 
weakening, rather-than strengthening, instruction. 
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Making^ CHoices in Basic Skills InstrucUon: 
- ' Research and Theory 



Michael L. Kamil 
Vniversity^f Illinois at Chicago Circle 



• Editors' Note. In this paper Michael Kamil has drawn from the other papers, the synthesis meeting, and his own 
research on models of reading to outline questions and ideas to be considered in \eviewing and planning basic 
skills programs. He discusses the role of educational theory and research in basic. skills planning and suggests a 
theory' of instruction which serves as a basis for seven questions. Kamil suggests that these questions should help 
to focus and organize issues to be considered in the planning proq^. As we prepared the summary and analysis 
of these papers, the seven questions also helped to detertjiinem^ dimensions used for describing different 
approaches to basic skills instruction. 



There are no simple answers regarding-- the 
content and approached to basic skills instruc- 
tion. Like so many contemporary problem^, the 
issues involving basic skills instruction are not 
only complex but are also based in deep-rooted 
beliefs about how the world ought to be and 
what the schools ought to be doing with chil- 
dren. At bottom, however, is a truly basic ques- 
tion: What, after all, are the basic skills? 

On the one hand, the notion still pe^ists that 
the basics are the traditional 3 Rs — reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. On the other hahd, 
there is an ever-growing group of futurists who 
warn that the years to come will demand other 
"basics^ — that reading, writing, and arith- 
metic will not .be nearly enough. Similarly, 
some blame basic skill deficiencies on a lack of 
emphasis on 'phonics and computation, while 
others point to an. ever-increasing body of re- 
search and experience which indicates that 
much more than phonics and computation are 
involved. And, while some place great empha- 
sis on controlled, efficient, and specific instruc- 
tional strategies for promoting greater basic 
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ills learning in our children, others argue for 
a strong 'commitment to preserving the spon- 
taneous childhood exploration emphasized in 
less constr^ned learning environments. 

With the many choices and the lack of clear 
answers, we might ho»e to avoid making any 
decision. Howeve;*, i^tSns one choice individual 
school districts do not have. They must specify 
the nature of the basic skills when they plan 
ijjstructional programs and, now, when they 
apply for Title II funds.^-v 

This paper and the next, written by Gerald 
Duffy, are designed to help program planners 
make choices ^bout basic skills instruction — 
what to teach and how to teach it. This paper 
examines the contributions of research and the- 
ory. The Duffy^ paper examines the values and 
practical constraints which operate on the plan- 
ners (and the schcrol) to further^hape the choic- 
es to he made about basic skills instruction. 

To illustrate the stages of decision making, 
we have pictured the process lof making basic 
skills choices as a funnel (Figure 1). The funnel 
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sliDws graphically how the clarity and rational- 
jty of a basic skills program increases as choices 
are made. Beginning uith a large number of 
vaguely understood and apparently urirelated 
options, these two papers suggest ways that the 
confusion, uncertainty, and potential conflicts 
can be reduced, narrowing the field of choice^. 
The program which results from such a rational 
decision-making process takes^ into account the 
wide variations in student needs, as well as pa- 
rental and professional vajues, and yet is unde/'- 
standable, viable, and coherent. 

When planning a basic skills program, live 
can, start either with the four basic skills ar&as 
specified in the federal Title II le^slation (pea 
ing, mathematics, written feommunicatiou, aiad 
oral communication), or we cati begin with a 
broader assessment of ^ what students need to 
learn. If we opt for the second choice, we must 
then determine how instruction in the basic 
skills can contribute to outcomes relevant to 
such student nfeeds. 



We believe it is preferable to begin with the^ 
broader assessment. An initial planning focus 
^ which considers only the four basic skills may 
lead to plans whi^ch do not match* those of 
the community or the school, ^nd which do 
not fit ^into the remainder of the school cur- 
riculum. . ^ ^ 

The Duffy paper and'this one plunge directly 
into the middle of the basic skills planning pro- 
^^^^cess. It is assumed that a survey procedure like 
that presented in the Stump and Selz paper has*' 
already been completed. In situations where no 
survey has been made, the planning process for 
the basic skills pro-am shoifld begin with the* 
identification' and analysis of the basiii skills 
components of the existing curriculum and a 
study of various factors within the community 
which should influence the planning process. 
A review of these factors will help in the'de- 
termination of what, if any, changes should be 
made to best meet the needs of the community 
and its children. 
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The first ingredient in developing a program 
• which meets the needs of the.comjnunity is a 
collaborative planning group, whose task it is^o 
identify, examine, and bring- to resolutioiv4he 
conflicts between the values and -constraints 
' wKich govern curricular decisions in the school 
district: Such a group should include teachers, 
conteat specialists, central office personnel, 
board of ^education members, parents, ar\d — 
particularly in the cases of adolescents — 
students. 

The collaborative planning group must per- 
form four analytic^ tasks. It must (1) examine 
the values of those mvatved, since these values 
will become the foundation for curricular prin-' 
ciples; (2) examine the current instructiemal 
pfbgram: (3) exarnine the constraints operating 
on the school sy stem which determine what the 
curriculum can and cannot be, and (4) deter- 
mine what can reasonablv be expectecl of class- 
room teachers. The results/of these deliberations 
by the collaborative planning group are then 
used in devetoping a basic skills program for 
the district. In shojt, artWfective basic skills 
program must be buiU upon a careful anal^is 
oj what is a#id what is jidt^ appropriate and pos- 
sible for a particular district. A collaborative 
planning group charged 'with assessing the dis- 
trict's position can provide planners with the 
framework needed to create an appropriate ba- 
sic skills program. The functioning of such a 
group is described more fully by "Duffy. 

Before such ^ planning group can accomplish 
its four tasks, the members need some frame-* 
work for organizing their ideas about instruc- 
tion. This iristryctional framework should in- 

> -elude working definition^, theoretical bases, 
and instructional models. In this paper, we"* will 

^ attempt to provide some possible definitions, 
theories, and modds. However, it is first neces- 
sary to take up the place pf educational research 
as a basis for informing instructional choices.* 

The Role of Educational Research 

in Basic ^kills Planning . . 

For planning groups, trying to choose among 
basic skills options, a review of the relevarvt re- 
search literature often proves frustrating. A not 
uncommon expectation is that there will be^a 
best'* method, c*r group of methods. The sheer 
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volume of seemingly contradictory results often 
leads practitioners to reject the research litera- 
ture as even a partial^ solution to their difficul- 
ties in selecting methods of instruction. While 
it is true 'that some research findings can be 
difficult to interpret, there are others that are 
unambiguous. A few e>camples: The more inJdi- 
viduals pra^ice the better Jhey will be (or be- 
come). Or, niotivation is necessary for learning. 
Or, meaningful material is learned better than 
non-meaningful material. While these results, 
taken in isolation, are unambiguous, they arfe 
not unrelated. Practice appears id lead t6 greater 
competence, but if the student is motivated and 
the material is meaningful, the practice is more 
effective. Such interrelatedness gives some idea 

* X)f the complexity of instructional research. 

in attempting to weigh and fnterpret the re-, 
suits of instructional research, planning groups 
should b^ear in mind the following limitations of 
; such research.' ' * 

First, research on instruction is often con- 
ducted after the model of the natural sciences in 
laboratory conditions. It is difficult to bring* 
appropriate populations, teachejs, and settings 
into the laboratory. The recent concern over 
**ecological validity" (the question of a study's 
valixlity or appropriateness in the situation to 
which th^-pesults will be applied) is a refle^ction 
of this situation. It would appear easier to derive 
specific direction for instruction from educa- 
ticrnal research that is conducted in actual class- 
rooms. Laboratory studies present difficulties 
when the results are transferred, without ad- 
ditional verification, to the school setting. 
Similarly, research .studies in reading using 
nonsense Syllables or single words are difficult 
to translate- into. educational practice. 

Scientists have been reluctant to do research 
, outside the laboratory because of the problems ^ 
they encounter in controlling all df the vari- 
ables. The use of coif^uters may make it tech- ' 
nologically possible to measure, if not control, 
extremely large numbers of these factors. If this 
Bej^omfe true, studies will come closer to.eco- 

* logical validity (Bronfenbrenrier, 1976). 

Second, practitioners often Took to researcfi- 
ers with the expectation that they will devel- 
op entirely new and different techniques that 
will ^be "the answer." At best, researchers^ 
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can only hope to 'verify the efficacy of existing^ 
techniques, rejecting those of little value. As re- 
search methods become more attuned to ecolog- 
ical validity, the testing df -methods will become 
more prpcise. Researchers wilj know ivhy spe- 
cific methods do or do not, should or should 
not. work. ' * * 

Third, 'many research results appear contra- 
dictory because different researchers are dealing 
^with different variations of the same problem. 
Replication studies (studies performed' more 
than once jDy different researchers) can provide 
greater certainty about the findings, but unfor- 
tw^aftely. few examples of such replications are 
presently available. ' 

Fourth, the differences in performance 
should be instructionally important as well as 
statistically significant. For example, many 
studies of word recognition find statistically 
significant differences that ^re of the order of 
milliseconds. Such differences do not represent 
any -usable (or even noticeable) differences for . 
the classroom teacher. On th§ other hand, in- 
structional methods veny different in, appear- 
-ance often do not produce statistically signifi- 
cant differences in achievement. 

' It is not the purpose of this paper to review all 
the research on learning and teaching. Planners 
who need help with this task wMl find that sev- 
eral good integrative reviews are available. 
Those listed in the reference section offer infor- 
mation about specific instructional questions. 

Planners should be advised that the direct in- 
structional guidance available ftom research is 
limited by the relative Jack of research that is 
ecologically valid, replicated, and conducted on 
appropriate populations, "and which shows in- 
structionally important differences. Aside from 
the cautions derived from these considerations, 
there is a useful rule of thumb: Research is to 
be believed or trusted if there are few (or no) 
contradictory studies, or if there is general 
agreement about the findings among respected 
researchers and practitioners.- 

There is reason to hope that we will even- 
tually be able to find the ariswers we heed from 
research. For the morrient, however, curriculum 
planners may use these rough guidelines to se-, 
lect from the mass of research findings and data 
which ajre available. 



How Can Definitions Help? . ' 

Definitions are at the root of the basic skills 
^ controversy. One person's definition ofjeading 
or mathematics dictates what that person's "ba- 
sics" will i)e. Someone who defines reading^or 
mathematics differently will specify different 
basics. However, definitions also, provide a 
potential solution to some of the basic skills . 
problems. By carefully examining the defini-^ 
tions which distinguish the basic skills alterna- 
tives, we can clarify the issues and build a foun;r^ 
^dation upon which to make choices. In short, ^ 
the basic skills controversy becomes somewhat 
less messy if we can make some sense out of the 
definitional issues. 



. . . definitions provide a potential solution 
to some of the basic skills problen\s^By 
carefully examining the definitions which 
distinguish the basic skills alternatives, 
we can clarify the issues and build a 
foundation upon which to make choices. 



Let's approach the definitional task bj^^ look- 
ing at the terms basics and-skiJis. In our discus^ 
sion we will considjer a skill as a set of behaviors 
and loiow^ledge which can be applied to a spe- 
cific, situation — either to understand or to 
change the situation. The presence of a skill or 
skills is shown by a demonstrated ability to per- 
form an intellectual or physical task. It is as- 
sumed that^skills can be learned, forgotten, and 
re-learned. It is also assumed that a person may 
possess a particular skill, but distractions, anxi- 
ety, or confused direction may interfere with the 
demonstration of that particular skill in a given 
situation. 

There is np great controversy over the term 
skiiJs, but when we consider the term basic, we 
'are confronted with a paradox, everyone seems 
to believe that basic skills are an essential part 
of the educational endeavor, but there i$ intense 
controversy over what basic means. 

>4uch of the difficulty <v^im the definition^ 
of basic arises because people have different 
sources for their definitions.^he dictiorfary 
uses such terms as/undamentaJ an9 essentia] in 
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defining "basic. .For most people, basic skills in- 
clude the skills which are essential for function- 
ing in society and for learning ^ther skills. The 
controversy continues when we try to deter- 
mine what is and isn't essential. 

The federal Title II legislation includes the 
faniihar reading, writipg,'and arithmetic as ba- 
sic sTcills, and adds oral communication. Plan- 
» ners would be w^ell advised to work through to a 
consensus on defining basic skills. This 'is an 
jniportant preliminary stiep and should be taken 
before planners take up the consideration of the 
role of theories and models in narrowing in- 
structional choices. 

How Can Choices Be I^ormed by Theory? 

Educational research is the enterprise of dis- ^ 
covering' what variables in-a situation influence 
desired outcomes. Although research cannot 
guarantee answers about basic skiljs instruc- 
tion, it often suggests the kinds of questions that 
should be asked. 

One of the goals ofresearch is to create the- 
ories which will identify what is important in a 
situation and suggest ways to change a situation 
for the better. Theories in education dopiot have 
the sarne validity, formality or rigor, as those in 
the physical sciences.* Often, our present under- 
standing is not sufficient to provide a theoreti- 
cal model of an educatibnal .process. Reading 
provides a good example of this difficulty. The 
closest we have come to>a theoretical concep- 
tion of reading is that the reader translates print 
from a text into meaning (comprehension). We ■ ^ 
do not know whether the reader's comprehen- 
sion processes begin with the text and move 
through the senses to the mind, or whether they 
begin in the mind and proceed toward the print- 
ed symbols. 

. Because there ,is no firm, unequivocal evi- 
dence about the nature of the reading process, 
different theories have been formulated to repre- 
sent, identify, and order the component process- 
es that researchers believe areA^ital to reading. 
These theories are best taken as informal guides - 
to thinking about reading, rather than as sgien- 

/tiTit:ally proven statements. This qualifies, but 
does not negate, their usefulness in instruction, ' 
for .informal theories can often be very useful for ^ 

^) '*u). purpose of making choices and decisions. 



Models determine and define the teaching/ 
learning* process, even when teachers ace not 
consciously aware of acting on the basis of such 
•models. Ever^ teacher operates with at least an 
implicit model of reading. The decisions teach- 
ers make are a function of their beliefs about 
reading. However, research has^also indicated 
that teachers' decisions are not solely the result 
of translating these implicit models directly in- 
to practice. Rather, the implicit models teachers 
act upon are modified by a number of external 
classroom conditions. Among these are individ- 
ual student characteristics (general ability, \for 
example), the materials available, and the need 
for«effic lent classroom management. Formal, ex- 
plicit theories of reading typically do not deal 
with such environmental variables. 

This paper will not consider specific research 
data, but vyill examine some tentative instruc- 
tional theories in order^ to arrive at questions 
which should be askfed in curriculum planning. 
We will first consider 'a. theory which provides 
' an outline of the major aspects of instruction. 
We will then suggest the types of questions 
which can be derived from that thepry. 

• Taken together, the following three state- 
ments define and delimit the instructional pro- 
cess. They will represent ou;* general theory of 
instruction.^ 

1, Learning results in.ch^nges in how an indi- 
vidual understands the world Or changes in 

^ the individual's behavior. 

2. Instruction is arranging the environqient 
so that learning can occur It is influenced 

' by interactions aniong the beliefs and skills 
*of parents, teachers, students, and others. 

^ 3. Performance is applying learning to a 
given 3ituation. 

The following questions', derived from. the three 
basic theoretical statements above, should^-be 
asked by planners before decisions are made 
about basic skills instruction. The answers will 
shape the program, including materials, man- 
agement systems, and instruction. Staff devel- 
opment also will ultimately depend on the an- 
swers to these questions. 

These questions are derived from the first 
theoretical statemerjit: 
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Ulidt are the units of learning? Since learning 
results in changes in knowledge, decisions 
about instruction must deal with these basic 
units. The tradition, of cognitive psychology 
provides a long list of possible units, includ- 
i,ng schemata, lists, networks of associations, 
' or processes. Educators have suggested skills 
or facts as basic units. » 

What should be the content of instruction? 
Each content area is defined by a model that 
specifies the components to be learned. It also 
specifies the arrangement of the components 
(as a hierarchy or as a sequence, for example). 

Tht\se questions are derived from the second 
theoretical statement: 

What should the fombt -of instruction be? 
Among specific issues suggested by the, sec- 
ond statement are questions about vvhether 
learning should be inductive or deductive, 
the amount of practice and repetition neces- 
sary, and the^ types of motfvation aiTd rein- 
forcement thought appropriater Some of these 
questions may be dictated by external con- 
cerns — for example, the types of materials 
available. • 

When should .instruction be given? Two' 
issues are important here — developmental 
appropriateness and sequencing of subject 
matter Instruction should not b^given until 
children have reached tITe level of cognitive 
development which enabFes them to learn the 
subject matter 'Sequencing u ill ultimately be 
determined by the content. 

What is the role of individual di/ferences in 
instruction? Should instruction- be individ- 
ualized qr should it be conducted in groups? 
Learning rate, learning style, and disabilities 
are all pertinent to this issue. 

What is the role of^social dynamics in in- 
struction? Important here are questions of 
effect, teaching styles, and interpersonal re- 
lations. Classroom en,vironment can strongly 
influence instruction. 

This question is.derived from the third theo- 
retical statement: 

Hon should learning be evaluotod? The third 
statement.suggests that performance defines 
ev;aIuation. Tests and management systems 
should be. chosen with this in mind. 



Three Models of Instruction 

'' - . ' • 

The present curxicular controversy appears to 
be between an instructional model v^ith a focus 
on skills in isolation, and a model with a focus 
o^Jhe meaning and context of skills. We will 
refer to the fir^t^model as subskiNs and the- sec- 
ond a§ holistic. Although there are advocates for. 
^. the pure form's of these instructional models, 
the common practice is to use a modified ap- 
proach. For the^ake of our discussion, vye will 
speak of this approach as a "balanced" model. 
This third model is not just a mixture or '*aver- 
age"*of the other. two. It adds an element of the 
interaction between the other two models. We 
will take up each model in order to distinguish 
the natj.ire of the assumptions about perfor- 
mance, learning, and instruction peculiar to 
each. 

The conflict ovqr basic skills instruction is a 
reflection of the very different models of perfor- 
mance, learning, and instruction which people 
have in their heads. In mos^ cases these models 
are not clear to [\)6se involved in the contro- 
versy.* It is our belief tliat it will be far easier to 
resolve the controversial cjuestions in prx)gram 
planning if all of those involved are fully aware 
of the theoretical bases for their positions. 

Although planners must m$ike choices, our 
emphasis Kere^ is not. on choosing one of the 
thr^e' perspectives, but. on raising the awarenpss 
of what it means to base a decision on one of 
these three prevalent models. We are not, there- 
fore, concerned so much with advocating a sin- 
gle *'best" perspective as with presenting the 
widest ranger of possibilities. It is hoped that 
|. tliis paper will help* delineate important issues 
and goals in hiasi6^skills instructiqn. Asa result 
of the ^discussfon 6f models here, a school piay 
decide either to. modify its , existing programs 
or to implement new ones. The discussion here 
and under the subsequent section will highlight 
^distinctions amqng what w,e are calling holistic, 
.subskills, arid balanced m^As/ 

. ^ In the subskills model, the primary empha- 
sises on the child's learning individual skills 
through di-fecPinstruction on and extended ex- 
pedience with each skill in isolation. The expec- 
tation is that the use of those skills to convey 

V and receive meaning and solve problems will be 
mastered subsequehtjy. ' * • 
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In the holistic model' the child is believed to ^ 
learn through experiences inyolving conveying 
meaning or solving problenfis. The expectation 
is that the individual skills will be niastered 
in the process, without removing them from 
context. / 

There are several' characteristics/ of these 
models that c^m be used to classify them. First, 
they can be identified by their initiating fo- 
cus — the assumptions they m^ke about the na- 
ture gf learning and instruction. HoH'stic models 
assume that the content of instruGtion is not 
'separable into component skills for teaching or 
learning. These models generally assume that 
when skills are taught or used in isolation, they 
are qualitatively different from what they; are 
when used in a whole-situation context. For ex- 
ample, a holistic model of reading assumes that 
the initiating focus is on^ meaning. It also as- 
sumes that readers "predict" meaning and use 
the text only to verify the predicted meaning. 



The conflict over basic skills instruction is 
a reflection of the very different models of 
performance, learning, and instruction 
which people have in their heads. In most 
cases these models are nof clear to those 
involved in the controversy. 



A subskills model, on the otheK hand, as- 
sumes that the initiating focus of learning is on 
the individual components of the process. By 
learning each of the component skills, the chiW 
can learn the entire process. In reading, such a 
model assumes that thfe student learns letters, 
proceeds to words, phrases, 'sentences, and so, 
on. By combining all of the component skills, 
the student arrives at the meaning of the text. 
Almost all programs which emphasize mastdry 
Uhirning contain some subskills assumptions. 
Those programs. vvhich involve skflls manage- 
ment sysiiiumjLicEt^ have such assumptions. 
(In reading,, these are often referred to as code-^ 
emphasis.) 

The thicd type of model is called a balanced 
model. Here, learning and instruction are be- 
fieved to be initiated both holistically and from 

subskills perspective. The two processes are 



ass\imed to be mutually facilitating. The holis- 
tic prediction of meaning 'helps to make the 
identifijcation of component parts (by use of the 
subskills) easier. At the same time, the identifi- 
cation of some of the component elements facij- 
itateJi the prediction of meaning., ^ * 

. Learning does not occur without some 
knowledge of the correctness of responses. 
Every mode] contains some assumptions about 
what arc acceptable responses in specific situa- 
tions. In mathematics, for example, a holistic 
approach might provide positive feedback if the 
student obtains tile incorrect answer by an ap- 
propriate method. A subskills model might only, 
give positive feedback for each correct step in 
the process, so tliat positive feedback occu^ 
onlv when the answer is correct. > ^ 

■ ' 

Using Models to Make / 
Instructional Choices 

The questions about instruction discussed 
previously were derived from ourWiginal three 
theoretical assumptions about instruction. We 
then added the context of three models of in- 
struction — holistic, subskills, and balanced. In 
this section we wiU place-^lhe instructional 
question in the model context. We find that'the 
particular model used wmII determme the an- 
swers to the instryctional questions. The Use of 
such a procedure will help planners in the^ask 
of specifying programs consistent with a partic- 
ular approach. Where appropriate, two levels of 
instruction will be considered. At one*leVel Will 
be the individual skijl areas; at the other will 
be the entire curriculum. Answers will differ 
according to the level; "for example, answers 
provide'd for reading will be more specific than 
those provided for the curriculum as a whole. It 
is important to obtain an answer to every qiles- 
tion, even though such answers may not alvvays 
• be readily apparent. 

It is necessary here to inject a w^prd of caution. 
In most of the model comparisons' discussed 
'here,- we noted that the balanced mo^e|, com- 
bined aspects of the holistic and .subskills 
rft^els. This does not mean that thg balanced 
moSel is automatically the ''best." If a school is 
strongly committed to either the holistic or the 
subskills model, the eclecticism inherent in the 
balanced model can 'be inefficie^nt'or detrimen- 
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tal. With this caution in mind, let us turn to. 
' the Instructional questions ue identified earlier. 

What are the units of learning? For subskills 
models, learning is related to relatively small 
units, which are then arranged to produce larger 
units of ^parning. Holistic models, typically 
specify larger units of learning, more clirectly 
related to one another. Balanced models often 
do not specify the units, but' they are typically 
combinations of the two types. (This same anal- 
ysis is true at'the content level as w^ell as at,the 
curriculu^m level.) 

What 'sfiould the conterit of instruction be? 

In basic skills, some of ihe content is predeter- . 
mined by the definitions. For the entire curricu- 
lum, holistic models suggest th^t the various 
skill areas be related to one another. Subskills 
models indicate that each area could be taught 
separately. Balanced models provide some mix 
of reparation and integration. 

What should the format of instruiction be? 

Here a^ain, there are differertces ^mong the^* 
classes ofnmodels. Subskill^\jmodels often stress * 
drill, practice, and repetition. Motivation and 
reinforcementi^lre often seen as external to the 
child. Holistic models place much less empha- - 
sis [or fione).on learning in the context of drill 
and repetition. These models view motiyation* 
and reinforcement as necessarily intrinsic^. Bal- 
- anced models view instruction as a combination 
of'these factors. For the entire curriculum, the 
^ formats suggested by edch model would be the' 
same as they* afe for separate areas of the 
curriculum. • ^ . 

when should instruction be given? The an- ^ 

sw^er given by most hplistjc models to this ques- 
tion is, when the child is ready. Specific compo- 
, nents are not stressed, so there is usually little 
or np empfiasis on the sequence'of instruction. 
Subskills tnodels usually, but not always, have 
highly structured sequences pf instruction." De- 
velopmental appropriateness' is also, of course, 
important in subskills models. Balanced models - 
stress giving both subskills and holistic instruc- 
tion interactively from the beginning. 

How. should instruction be evaluated? Evalu- 
. ation procedirres ar^dictated by the answers to 
''all of the previous questions. Holistic instruc- 
tion, for example, cannot be fairly evaluated 
by skills management tests. Nor can subskillS' 



instruction be fairly evaluated by holistic in- 
struments. There are no unique evaluation tech- 
niques for balanced models. Rather, a combina- 
tion of evaluations appropriate for holistic and 
subskills approaches is dictated. It is obvious 
here that a consistent match must exist between 
instruction and evaluation. If the Aiatch does 
not exist; instruction and evaluation are both 
doomed to ba ineffective. 

Wlfat is the role of individual differences in 
instruction? Holistic models sfress individual: 
ity aijd respect for individual differencps. The 
child is actively involved in decision making 
for instruction. While the subskills model can 
also 'stress individuality, the decision-making 
procedure is rtot typically under the student's 
control. However, progress is expected to vary 
in rate from student to student. Balanced mod- 
els again combine aspects of both. 

r » 

9 

Consistency v 

^ It is vitally important, particularly in dealing 
with complex programs, for the planners to be 
consistent. Three types of consistency can bg 
identified. First^ teachers, planners, and admin- 
istrators mu^t have consistent expectations 
about instructional programs.* That is, all of 
those who will plan and implement a new^ pro- 
gram should use the same criteria in evaluating 
- the results of the program. If expectations are 
different, the same results will be judged dl^ 
fe^ntly. This consistency of expectations i^a 
hedge against needless programmatic changes. 

^ A second type of consistency is that of under- 
lying theories. There must not' b? conflicts or 
incompatibility between the general theories on 
which instruction is to be based, or between the 
general theories and the instructional models. 
For example, if the model of learning is holistic, 
but , the underlying theory is 'that instruction 
should be directed to .development of individ- 
ual •skills, difficulties will arise. A program 
rnust be based on consistent .principles if it is to 
be successful. ^It is a prime function of the plan- 
ner to ensure that the principles underlying a 
program are consistent. 

Finally, there must be consistency between 
instructional goals and methods of evaluation. 
This sounds trivial, but, in fact, it is not. A pro- 
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gram based on holistic teaching should not be 
evaluated from a subskills point of view. The 
teaching materials themselves should have ajb- 
propriate evaluation instruments. The reverse is 
also (rue: evaluation materials determine what 
teaching materials are appropriate. 

Conclusion 

In this paper, we have seen how program 
planners can use definitions, theories, mod- 
els, and research findings to shape decisions 
on instructional .programs. In the Duffy paper, 
some of the more practical values and con- 
straint!> affecting choices among options will be 
discussed. 

After reading through tho papers in this yol- 
ume, particularly those destribing the instruc- 
tional ©ptions, program planners may be moved 
to ask whether any combination of these op- 
tions can be used? The an.^wer" (unfortunately) 
is "yes and no,*' While it is possible to select 
any combination of these options, it may not be 
either advisable or desirable to do so. The must 
important considerations are that the options 
chosen must not conflict with each other, wjth 
instructional goals, wil^i the available materials, 
or uMth teacher orientations and competoncies. 

Recent work by Duffy and his colleagues 
(DufK' and Metheny, 1979) suggests that teach- 
ers base their instructional decisions on some or 
all of these factors. Planners must take particu- 
lar care to involve all leyels of instructional per- 
sonnel in all planning stages of a proposal, for a 
successful program must take into account the 
fact that instructional decisions are necessarily 
made in the Light of the reality of the classroom 
situation. Staff development, materials acqui- 
sition, and classroom management are integral 
components of decisions, aVsurely as are re- 
search findings and theories and models of the 
instructional process.' - . 
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Making Basic Skills Choices: 
Values and Constraints 
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Editors' Note, in this paper Gerald Duffy has turned to the other papers and Jhe synthesis meeting discussions to 
provide general suggestions on steps to take in the reviewing and planning of basic skills prog rams.^' Duffy 
proposes the u^e of a collaborative planning ^group and suggests that the planning group must determine 
community values, analyze constraints, consider ihe teacher's situation, and examine how all three interact and 
influence a basic skills program. 



Ideally, the program planning process in- 
cludes.^n analysis and assessment of the existing 
school program and a comparison of that pro- 
gram with School and community expectations, e 
Actual program planning tends either to be 
overly determiriecj by existing, programs^ to be 
done almost in isolation of existing pTogranjg, 
We hope that some of the ideas presented in 
these papers will facilitate the review and assess- 
ment of existing programs and a similar review 
of school* ^j|d community needs. The entire col- 
. lection of jj^ipers is intended to niake Available 
the outcomes of research to help guide the re- 
view, assessment, and, where appropriate, redi- 
rection.of programs, ' ^ 

All planning should take place within the con- 
text of a collaborative planning group, which 
should be made up ^f respected and openly 
identified representatives of the various groups 
which have a stake in the instructional process 
and its outcomes. This paper will describe some 
of the issues that such a group must consider and 
how research might contribute to the planning 
process. Although the emphasis here is on col- 
laboration and the involvement of representa- 
1^13 9^4 ves from many groups in planning, it should be 

M 



noted that the writing of a plan is often best done 
by one or two people. The writing itself should 
be based c^n the work of the planning group and 
an ongoing review from that group. 



Role of a Collaborative Planning Group 

4\ first step in planning should be the estab- 
lishment of the collaborative planning group, 
\j^hich should include school per^sonnel from all 
levels' and, if possible, parents. This group 
should meet on a regular basis (1) to assess the 
local district s position with respect to subject 
matter, the learner, the teacher, and the learning 
environment; (2) to identify those constraints 
which society, special interest groups, aftd 
school managers pl^ef upon curficular , pro- 
grams — constr^inj^which restrict the school 
district's options; and (3) to identify the realities 
of the classroom which affect the implementa- 
tion of any program. This planning group, in ef- 
fect, regularly **takes the pulse" of t,he local 
school district, clarifying and modifying those 
educational principles which form the comer- 
stone of the district*s curriculum. The existence 
of the planning group helps to ensure that the 
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best ideas of various groups are contributed to 
{he planning process. 

Tasks of the Planning Group: 
Determining Values 

Making choices among the basic skills is a 
value-laden process. The problem is not so much 
whether particular models have been established 
by empirital inquiry to be **best,'* but, rather, 
what the group believes concerning v\'hat the 
basic skills ought to be and what impact schools 
should have on children. To choose among these 
options, the school district's collaborative plan- 
ning group must first identify what 'it values 
about school and schooling. These values then 
form a basis for the principles upon which the 
basic skills programs will be built. 

The holistic/subskills debate described in the 
Kamil paper is a good example of the complex- 
ity that can be involved in making value 
choices. Each side has its particular views about 
what should happen in basic skills programs^ 
For instance^ the supporters of holistic instruc- 
tion value learning situations in which lan- 
guage and mathematics develop naturally in 
which children spend their time on activities 
which have intrinsic interest and meaning, and 
in which teachers allpyv children to achieve 
their individual potential as learners. It is their 
hope that the holistic approach to basic skills 
will enhance the understanding of the language 
^and mathematics processes which they believe 
children al ready" possess intuitively if they are 
^ but allowed to display it. Further, they hope that 
"by emphasizing reaUlife contexts, children will 
not only be more proficient in the skills^ them- 
selves but will have a realistic grasp of the role 
of these skills in their lives and a vision of the 
rewards which result from -using these skills. 

Supporters of the holistic approach fear that 
the values children ^develop from holistic in- 
struction will be lost if mstruction is frag- 
mented. In such an environment, they Believe, 
the language and mathematics processes would 
be isolated into useless pieces of knowledge, 
the natural curiosity of children . vyould be 
squelched, emphasis on minimal competencies 
would overshadow the creative use of language 
and mathematics, low-level skills would be 
^ given preference over higher-level, problem- 



Solving skills, low-ability students would be 
favored over the gifted, artificial testing devices 
would force teachers to **teach to the test" rather 
than emphasize the process, arid the- profes- 
sional initiative of teachers would be stifled be- 
cause they^would have to become '^technicians" 
rather' than "facilitators." 

Advocates of the subsk'ills approach to in- 
struction value different things. They view 
their approach as one which sharpens the focus 
of instruction, which implements carefully con- 
ceived skill sequences, which breaks learning 
down^nto manageable steps, and which guaran- 
tees each child systematic assist^ce in learning 
the basic skills. They value the skills approach 
to basic skills instruction because they believe 
it provides both teachers and childi^en with a 
detailed "road map" for teaching and learning 

It is obvious that what is valued about 
basic skills by one group is not necessarily 
valued by another. Consequently a school 
system proposing a basic skills program 
must first identify what it believes the basic 
skills program ought to include and what 
form it ought to take in the classroom. 



It 

language and mathematics processes, because, it 
yields scientific, diagnostic data which serve as 
an **early vvarning^ystem" when a child is not 
making satisfactory progress, and becaus/9-it 
narrows the achievenient range in the learning 
b( basic skills. Further, they fear thai' these 
values will be lost if the holistic view is 
adopted. For instance, they fear that a hoHstic 
approach to basic skills instruction ignores the 
cliild who does not learn ^'naturally" that chil- 
dren are expected to perform complex tasks 
when they don't know how, that it encourages 
poor teachers to create an ^'anything goes" en- 
ivtfoffment, that lazy teachers can avoid the re- 
sponsibility for teaching by saying that they are 
'^facilitating," that the excessive flexibility 
.^ssociatqd with holistic approaches l^ads to 
inefficient use of Instructional time, that the 
approach does not lend itself to the current de* 
mands from society regarding competency test- 
ing and other forms of accountabijity, and that 
the teacher's role as an iristructor is ignored. 
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It is obvious that what is valued about basic 
skills by one group is not necessarily valued by 
another. Consequently, a schoprsysten\ propos- 
ing a basic skills program must first identify 
what it believes the basic skills program ought 
to include and what form it ought to take in the 
classroom. Determining the values held by all 
of the relevant groups in the community served 
by Nthe .^chool district is not easy, since it is 
unrealistic to expect consensus on, value-laden 
tissues. However, rational* processes for arriving 
at a determination are available. 

Basically, the process recommended here is 
on^ of self-examination — a process in which 
the collaborative planning group asks itself a' 
series of questions about the basic skills subject 
matter, the learner who receives basic skills 
instruction, the; teacher who provides the in- 
' struction, and the^environmeht within which 
the instruction takes place. In essence, the plan- 
ning group uses these categories as a framework 
for deciding whatf the basic skills program 
ought to be. The framework for the questions to 
be posed is based on the four categories discus- 
sed by Schwab (1978). These particular cate- 
gories are not the only ones' that can be used to 
'i*dentify the basic skills values of a particular, 
school district. For instance, the questions 
about instruction which are posed in the Kamil 
paper could be adapted for the same* purpose. 

While there is no attempt to supply an ex- 
haustive list of questions here, the following are 
illustrative of the kinds of questions that can 
yjeld insight regarding what^;g.«particular com- 
, munity values about baSic skills: 

SSbject Matter 

1. What are the units of basic skills instruc- 
tion? Should the focus-be on isolated units 
or on larger language units? 

I. What are the goals of basic skills instruc- 
tion?^.Should the goal be skill acquisition 
or the creative application of skills? 

3. hfc^ specific should the basic skills 
objeotives ©e? Should we emphasize' be- 
havior^lvty stated objectives'or more global 
statements^ 



4. Should the * basic VskFIls be treated as a 
whole, brokjen into component parts, or 
coinbined irTsome logical manner? 

: ' ' '. ■ . . in 



5. Should the basio skills be thought of sep- 
aratelv, as part of an integrated whole, or 
both?' 

The Learner 

1. >Should learners be actively involved in 

uslft^the skills in real situations,, should 
they master the skills jn isolation, or » 
should they do both? 

2. Do children learn to read naturally or do 
they need to be taught? 

3. Are children basically self-motivating, do 
they need some form of external motiva- 
tion, or does the moment determine the 
type of motivation? 

4. Should children be allowed \q explore, 
should they be provided with structure and 
routine, or should there be some kind of 
combinatipn? 

5. Should children's personal development 
take priority over their skill development? 

The Teacher 

1. Should teachers directly interv^ene with 
children to teach basic skills, should they 
be facilitators who bring children together ^ 
with situations in which they can mean- 
ingfully use their skills, or should they do 
each at appropriate^times? 

2. Should teachers follow a structured curr 
riculum sequence, or should they develop 
a more "open" environment which empha- 
sizes whole-language activities? 

3. Shevld instruction in basic skills be inte- , 
grated into real-life contexts, or should 
instruction be confined to textbook and 
classroom activities? 

4. 'Should the basic skills become automatic 
responses which childre/rproduce instant- 
ly, or should they be thought of as reflec- > 
tive processes? 

5. How should basic skills instruction be 

- eva'luated*? 

'* * ' 

The Environment 

1. Should the classroom refle¥:t real-life situa- 
tions, should it be a place where academic / 
^ learning is emphasized.' or * should it be/ 
some combination of these? 
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2. What are the needs and unique charac- 
teristics of the children? 

•3. What expectations should we set for our 
children? Should children be viewed as in- 
dividuals having -unique developmental 
patterns, or should they be expected to 
maintain **average'* growth patterns in the 
basic skills? 

There are no right answers to these ques- 
tions — the collaborative planning group must 
decide on the answers that best fit the individ- 
ual school system. By asking questions such as 
those listed, and by hammering out answers 
' which reflect the sense of the group, the plan- 
ning group will decide what it feels the basic 
' skilts ought to be. These values will form part of 
the foundation of the school curriculum and can 
be used, in conjunction with the planning 
group*s knowledge of the existing and emerging 
research, to help make decisions about the 
nature of the basic skills pr^ram. 

Tasks of the Planning Group: ^ 
Analyzing Constraints ^ 

Constraints on school districts tend to fall 
into three categories, societal forces, adminis- 
trative concerns, and perspectives of special 
groups. Every school district is subject to con- 
straints of ono kind or another, all of w^hich 
further restrict the basic skills choices available ^ 
to the planning group. In other words, the 
values identified through the process described 
in the preceding section are only part of the in- 
put the group will have to deal w^ith; the degree 
to which the values can be reflected in the pro- 
gram will always be affected by the constraints 
. which work upon the school system. Conse- 
quently, a second task of the collaborative plan- 
ning group is to analyze these tonsfraints and 
determine how they influence the principles 
which emerged as a result of examining values. 
The examination of constraints must be a cgn- 
tinuirig process. ^ 

Societal forces on school distncts surface as 
explicit and implicit mandates. Explicit man- 
dates include legislation w^ich requir-cs that 
certain textbooks or tests or programs be used or 
avoided, and court orders stemming from equal 
opportunity lawsuits which require that par- 
O icular programs ot procedur^es Be followed or 



avoided. \m\)\\c\i niandates include public 
opinion in the community, nationwide trendy, 
and the concern of citizen groups representing 
educational views ranging from "back to 
busies'* to ^'future shock." Both types of man- 
dates Restrict the range of options by dictating a 
school district's choices regarding basic skills. 
In the case of explicit mandates, -it is unlawful 
for the school to adopt a basic skills program 
which conflicts with legislated or court-ordered 
programs. Ignoring implicit mandates, on the, 
other hand, violates the tradition that American 
• schools should provide educational services ac- 
cording to public preference.' 

School administrators are subject not only to 
,the constraints described above, but to others as 

- well. For instance, administrators must examine 
any proposed basic skills program from the per- 
spective of w^hat is being done currently. The 
irriplementation of a new program which re- 
quires drastic changes from the old is often 
logistically impossible (as vyhen new records 
are required or extensive training is needed). 
Similarly, the initial cost of a program to a 
school district is a primary concern, as is its cost 
effectiveness over a period of time. Also, admin; 

. istYators are constrained by, staff resources, both 
in terms of the number of professional and nijjjp- 
professional personnel needed to implement a 

particular basic skills program, and in ternis of 

y 



. . . school systems are not free to ^ 
implement without restraint their beliefs 
and values about basic skills. Rather, they 
must filter these beliefs and values 
through the restrictions imposed by the 
explicit and implicit mandates of society, 
by the realities of managing a school 
system, and by the various special interest 
groups that put pressure oq ttie schools. 



the skills, and abilities which those staff mem- 
bers must have. Finally, and certainly not least, 
is the administrator's cor^erern for the impact of 
the basic skills prograi^^^n public relations. The 
administrator depends upon the public for the 
financial support of the school and must there- 
fore be cognizant of how the proposed basic 
sKills program will be perceived by the public. 
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Each of these factors is part of the adminis- 
trator's reality, and each restricts the range of 
decisiflms whicli can be made regarding the na- 
ture oiNhe basic skills program^ Administrators 
can onJy go as far as financial resources, staff 
resources, and the approval of the public will 
.permit. ^ 

Also shaping the "nature *of a basic skills- 
program are those groups representing special 
interests. Two^current examples, are the/advQ- . 
cates of programs for bilingual children and 
for handicapped children. Whatever shape the 
basic skills program takes, it must account both 
: for Ihe concerns of tho^^ho say that non- 
> English-speaking students in our p^ulation are ^ 
beifig ignored and for the legislated mandates 
regarding mainsireaming of special education 
students. 

In short, sclj^oLa^stems are not free to imple- 
ment without restraint their beliefs and values 
about basic sjcills. Rather, tKli^'^must filter these 
beliefs and values thr(iugh the restrictions im- 
posed by the explicit and implicit mandates of 
society, by the realities pf managijng a school 
system* and by the special interest 

groups that put pressure on the schools. 



Tasks of the Planning Group: 
Combining Constraints and Values 

A particularly difficult phase in the creation 
^ of a^basic skills program is that of bringing con- 
straints and values together to fgri]^ program 
policy. Neither the yalu^s nor the constraints 
can be neglected or carelessly comjjrpmised. If 
values are ne'glected to accommodate the con- 
straints, the result may be a basic skills program 
buWbn expediency. If constraints are neglected 
an^^BUues emphasized, the result may be a plan^ 
wl^H^ounds nice but is dismissed by ev3ryone 
as unrealistic. Comprehensive and consistent 
basic skills programs must be basoKd on the 
principles people value and'on the realities of 
the situation in which the program is to be 
implemented. ^ * 

One vvay to examine both values and con- 
straints in a systematic way is to list the values 
held by' the district in one column, the con- 
straints (if any) which limit that value in 
another, and the modified program policy in a 
O jhird. For instance: 
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Value: Childn;n's rucidini; growth should bo eval- 
uated by noting how often they use reading in 
real-life situations. 

Constraint: The state eduuiti(jn (lepartment hus 
mandated the use of an annual test to e\aluate 
Students" skill acquisition. 

A possible program policy: lA aluate in two ways: 
■ use the state test to evaluate skill growth, and note 
how often the children use readuig tor your own^ 
evalua]ive purposes. ' \ 

Note that the hypotl:^ical school system holds 
a value which seerrre diametrically opposed to 
the constraint imposed by th^ state education 
department. However, by clearly identifying 
both the value and the constraint, a decision 
evolves which effectively deals \\ ith both. Other 
examples can be provided. For instance: 

Value; Children should become involvecl in niath- 
ematics as a process of thinking leather than being 
limited to computation. 

Constraints Teachers do not ha\e the training or 
^he material to implement a program which de- 
^velpps mathematics a<^a thinking process 

A possible program policy: Institute a fivq-\ear 
plan iru which in-servide training is offered and 
materials are purchased gradual!} over an extend- 
ed period of time. 

\x\ this case^an an|lysis of both the valued and 
the constraints indigates that, while a current 
condition constrains the value, th^ implementa- 
tion of a long-range plan gradually eliminates 
the constraint and makes the value a possibility. 

Some values and constraints, of course, are 
actually in direct opposition to each other. For 
instance: 

Valye: Children should not receue instruction in 
mechanics or grammar until after they are v\riting 
fluently. ' " ^ 

Constraint: In response to a lawsuit, a judge, 
issues a court order requirirvg that children im- 
mediately be given instruction in the individ- 
ual mechanical skills of sentence structure and 
punctuation, t ... 
A possible program policy: The two are probably 
irreconcilable: the schools w^ould have to com^Dly 
with the court order rather^than delay instruction 
in the meqhanics. ^ 

In summary, the CDlfaborativ^ planning group 
can resolve the apparent conflict between con- 
straints and values by systematically examihing 
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each \alue and an\ app^arent constraint which 
seems mipmge upon it. analxzing the \\a\s in 
which tlie apparent confUct can be resolved, 
and niakmi; a decisiyn whicji implements the 
resolution. The resj/ft is a realistic policy state- 
ment v\hich reflixts the unique needs of and 
restrictions upon tlte school it is designed to 



serve 



Tasks of the Planning Group: 
Considering the Reality Faced by Teacher^ 

The collciborattve planning group's first cru- 
cial steps an^ the consideration of, values and 
cons'traints and the sysl/?niatic reconciliation of 

two in on 
)gram \vil 

s(.ho()l. Hc)we\er. one more crucial question 
remains to be considered; Will the classroom 
teat.hers who are expected to implement th-is 
plan be willing ^md able to do so? Failure to 
cons^ider this question can-often doom to failure 
cui t)tberwise t.arefuUy conceived and painstak- 
ingly planned basfc skills program. 



diu (.oiifhcts betwet^n the two in order to define 
what the basic skills program \vill be for the 



The collaborative planning group must 
include the teacher's reality as part of their 
deliberations and must accurately 
appraise the degree to which curricular 
programs make demands which teachers 
are capable of fulfilling. Programs which 
conflict with the reality of the teacher's 
world will fail — 



At issue here is the nature of the instructional- 
demands of the proposed basic skills program 
as it meshes with what teachers can bp reason- 
ably expected to do. Thq^givens in the instruc- 
tional picture include the size of the class,lhe 
difficulties of managing the daily instruction of 
large groups of children, the shfertagS of mate- 
rials and resources, the lim'itations of human 
energv. and the prior training and experience of 
the teacher. In short, whatever the basic skills 
program is. it must be manageable and usable' 
by the teachers involved. 

This aspect (3f the^basic/skills planning takes 
® (?vrjn more importance when one considers 



that recent research indicates that teachers have 
little time to make significant instructional de- 
cisions as they go along (Buike. 1980; Morine- 
Dershimer. 1979; Sendelbach and Smith. *1980; 
Yinger. 1978]. The task of managing thirty ener- 
getic and sometimes explosive' youngsters for 
six hours a day and thirty hours a weok is a 
demanding, and draining one w^hich teachers 
make tolerable by establishing routines that de-. 
mand few^ spontaneous decisions, by employing 
recitation-like ^instructional formats, by making 
plans'^ which emphasize acti\ities ratl>er than 
objectives, and by monitoring the activity flow^ 
of the classroom to ensure that all students are 
busily engaged. 

Such structuring is not indicative oUx lack of 
teacher professionalism. On the*conlrary. it is 
the reality w'iih which the teacher lives each 
day — the wor^)lace has complexities and lim- 
itations* which teachers must come to terms 

.with in the process of carrying out their as- 
signed Leaching tasks. The collabpratiye plan- 
ning group must "include the teacher's reality as 

'part of their deliberations and must accurately 
appraise the degree to w^hich curricular pro- 
granns make dema^nds which teachers are ca- . 
pable of fulfilling. Programs which conflict 
with the reality of the teacher's world will 
faH — the plan can be made but teachers can- 
not implement that^-plan in classrooms unless 
it is compatible wMth the day-to-day realities of 
teaching. Often, the conceptions of people with- 
in the school itself vary about w^hat the plans 
are. Ignanovich, Cusick, and Ray (1979) point 
out that the conceptions of curricular programs 

' as expressed by central office staff are quite dif- 
ferent from those expressed by classroom teach- 
ers. Consequently, basic skills plans need to 
be attunjed to these problems as w^ell as 'to the 
problems involved in dealing with values and 
constraints. 



(Conclusion v 

The Kamil paper presented a discussion of 
how legislatTon. research, and various models 
help to inform basic skills planning. ThiS pro- 
ess w^as illustrated^;^ a funnel in w^hich the 
range of choices becomes narrow^er as more and 
jnore issues related to the basic skills are 
examined. 



In this chapter, the funnel has become even 
narrower (see Figure 1) as the practical realities 
ot the local school district are considered. Val- 
ue5. constrair^s, and teachers' perceptions 
serve to narrow the range of options iuv^iiBT. so 
that the planning task, \vhi.le still extensive, at 
least has some boundaries. In this manner, basic 
skills options can be narrowed in a logical and 
rational manner, eliminating the necessity of se- 
lecting prepackaged answefs, politically expe- 
dient programs, or "pie-in-the-sky" proposals. 

Making choices among the, basic skills op- 
tions can'be a frustrating experience, because 
divergent values and multiple constraints. often 
soem to be nujre influential than definitive, em- 
--pirically based answers. This occurs partly be- 



cause of the lack of research-based answers for 
many questions and partly because the schools 
operate in a situation where many powerful in- 
fluences mus,t be considered. Too often the ex- 
istence of many and (often) conflicting values 
and constraints Jeads to a situation in wKich 
professionals and parents rhake decisions 
which ignore some important factors. 

Although it may be frustrating, the experi- 
ence of reviewing and revising a basic skills 
program can also be illuminating and can lead 
to clearer thinking and better decisions .about 
basic skills irtsftuCtimv. The purpose of this col- 
lectffbn of papers is to help schools and school 
districts achieve clarity in their planning. 



Kamil Paper 




Dufly Paper 



Applicable Options 



Figure 1. The Process of Making Basic Skills Choices 
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At the Barricades: .A Cautionary Tale 

Chiles E/ Allen/ . ^ 
, Teacher, Roosevfelt High School 
Los Angeles Vnified School District 



Editors' Note. In this paperXharleS Alien describes one districts expenence in developing tests and curriculum 
materials in response to a state mandate for meeting mininnJm standards before graduation. The author, y/ho was 
a participant in Jhe proc&ss, gives an overview of the experience and discusses some of the sucqessqs and 
pYolxlems, Although the content is mathematics and functional applications of computation skills, the problems 
experienced n\i^ht have occurred with any of the basic skills. The reader should keep in mind that this paper is 
, * an account of ghe approach to a minimal competency program. This /s*not seen as including the whole of the 
mathematics paYt of a district basic skills program^. 
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Not all schools and school districts pass 
smoothly through the planning stage for new 
projects. This account provides an opportunity 
for the rejajier to, follow our school district 
through a pafinful experience in developing a 
minimal cprnpetency program in mathematics.. 
The instructional.program developed in'ouT dis- 
trict cgnsisted of two j^arts.* One - part was 
an evaluative instalment designed to test pro- 
ficiency in computational skills. The' other 
was an instructional component designed to 
remediate students who failed the evaluative 
instrunaent. . \ - , ^ 

Backgroand 

* * A state^assembly bill reqiAred (1) that school 
tiistricts pr.escribe a course of study that would 
assist students, in developing skills and knowl- 
edge needed for adirit life; (2) that districts 
clearly d.efine minimum-standards of profitien- 
cy in reading, writing; and computational skills; 
and (3) tHat students demonstrate proficie&ieS 
n these skills prior to graduation.* The chal- 



snges that each affected district faced imme- 



diately after'^the passage of this bill were nu^ 
merous. Meanwhile, the legislation itself was 
subjected to many and varying interpretations. 
Some of the districts concerned raced off 
be the first to develop the prescribed programs . 
w^hile pthers waited to see what further legis- 
lative changes would'be made. The alternative 
teifiptations — to/einventthe wheel or to mak6 
ihinoV adjustments in existing prog'rarns — were 
both present. Media' presentations sometimes 
served to confuse rather than clarify the matter. 
As tK§*legislation was gradually interpreted by 
consensu^ among the legislators, they passed 
additional legislation. Additional subject areas 
were consiSbred for -similar treatment. Our; dis- * 
trict kept one ear to the grinding of the legisla- 
tive mill, and wOrked^'rapidly- to develop more 
than one alternative to meet the requirements. 

Materials Development 

Our district decided to develop its own tests 
and reipedial curriculum, materials. A team of 
teachers was to do Ithe major development work, 
and a full-ti'njie,' temporary teachep cOnj^Ught " 

J. . 
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, was selected to direct the development of the 
materials. This consultant was to work closely 
with a mat4i.ematics specialist, who eventually 
was to do the major work of implementing the 
materials developed.' The consultant was chal- 
lenged to be 6riginal and to attempt bold new 
apprpaches \^'herever appropriate. It was asr 
^sumed^that the quality of any materials, devel- 
oped would depend chiefly upon the abilities of ' 
the wfiting team. Present and former mathemat- 
^ics -teachers were invited ta participate, and 
a ci'tywide r^esi for n^wTfes was made. Of 
lihe c'l^hiy teachers suggested, twenly.-five ct^ 
pressed an interest in participating. Fifteen 
teiche^rs were eventually selected to write the 
materials ' 

. Tho diffi(:ulfi(>s faci-ng an'y team of writers are 
massive. All of the ttjachers selected were en.- 
coufa^ed to use their outstanding individucri' 
talents to the fullest. the results wer^ to 
come from a balanced team effort. The problems 
inherent m team writing are the same,, whether 
the authors are profes.sionals working for royal- 
' ties or teachers writing on released time with- 
out pay. ' , ^ 

The consultant first made a. search of the ex- 
i.stin<4 literature on tlVe tasks facing the writing 
team. The sources consiilte'd were. proficiency 
tests, tht? California 'Survey of Basic SkiJl?! 
curriculum guides, equivalency, tests for high 
school tnatheniatics-clas.ses, district graduation 
^Tequirtjmenls, journal articles on minimum 
competencies, the California S'tale Framework 
for Mathematics, reports from other.states, tests 
from other ''sl:hool. districts, the New York 
Regency Exams, and our district's own read- 
ing test. ■ ' ' . * 

• Many.heated'writing-team sessions were held 
to define a basic 5>kill, to identify the target pt)p- 
ulalion, and to design the most" appropriate in-" 
struct ional components. Like m'ost other groups 
tackling such, a chore, vye were unable to rqach 
consensus on the definition of a basic sljill. To 
save team research time, the teacher coni^ultant 
presented the team with a synthesis of [he re- 
^'search identified through the literature search ' 
^ (vvilh copies of the research documents for those, 
desiring to do their own reading)? Experts from 
research and development presented sessions 
Q on test writing, parameters, item distractors. 
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stems, and criterion-reference^l testihg. An exer- 



cise to identify the mathematics needed to con- 
front a lYienu In'a restaurant was the catalyst that 
started the team writing test items, identifying 
skills, and d(?signing protot\ [jetfesson formats.' 
Many team discussions were.held. and eventu- 
ally the teachers emerged w^tli some sample test 
items and prototypes of lessons designed to re- 
mediate for those items.Jn the process we had 
fouod it necessary to learn to criticize, to dis- 
agree, and to work together. ' 

Target Population . . ^ 

While the lej^islation mandated that all 
students would ha\e to pass the test, the team 
decided that it was necessary to identify a tar- 
get population to help us focus our work. There 
would be mafiy students, of course, who would 
not hc^ve any trouble passing the test. The stu- 
dents that were to be kept in mind from start to 
finish were those who were not likely to pass. It 
was these students who would be exposed to 
the special instructional^ materials designed to 
get them ready to pass the test the next time. 
Our team was unanimous in dtJCiding t,hat the 
student who vvould fail the test would probably ' 
, be a student in basic ma'tlj^imatics or some other 
remedial math class. 

Delineation of Survival Skills/ 

The team jTiemb(3rs felt^hat tine test should- 
focus on the math skills neededxfpr "survival** 
in today's w^orld. This^ basic orientation imme- 
diately suggested possible questions. What kind 
of mathematics is necessary for the individual? 
Should more than one aspect of the iqdividuaPs 
life be considered? Eyentually the team decided 
^ to treat the individual as (1) a student, (2) a con- 
sumer, (3)" a worker, and (^). a person, family 
member, and friend. After isolating the major 
"survival** tasks related to each of these ro^Pes, 
anrd deciding v\hat r^ole mathematics plaved, the 
aeam decided to develop niaterials around eight 
topics: ,Banking, Expenses, Measurements, 
Money. Pricing, Taxes, Wages, and Whole Num- 
bers. Specific tasks were grouped urider these 
eight topics. For example, tasks thought to be 
rielated to the first three topics were 

Banking ^ 

1. Make a dejjosit and compute the balance. 
-2. Write three .checks and compute the 
balance. 
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3. Make a deposit of coins, currency, "and - 
checks; knpvv the sum of .the deposit. 

4. Write a check and compute the balance. 

5. Check the entries on a check re^ster and 
find the mistakes made. 

Expenses 

1. Compute the amount o( an order from a 
menu.' < 

2. Compute the amount of an allowance re- 
• 'maming after expenses. , ' ^ 

3. Compute the average weekly expense's. 

4'. Compute the cost of parking for five hours. 
5. Cofhpute the rental expense for ten days.^ 

• Measurement 

^ ^' 1. Compute th.e itimes at which medicine 
should be taken. 
, ' 2. Compute the elapsed time. 

3. Compute the distance,,^ car will run on 
twenty gallons of gasoliije. . 

4. Change two different units of measurement 
to ona.uni,t. . 

• 5/Compute the ^nurnber^of gallons of paint 
needed. ' , . 

Community Involvement 

At this point, the writing team decided to ask. ^ 
for coniments and suggestions from the commu- 
nity at large. The list of skills was .accordingly 
sent out ta the edwcattenal community, and to, 
the parental community of our students as well.' ■ 
Tte news media were also given copies of the 
list. Ourin^entibn to develop a test received rea- / 
sonably expensive' coverage in the media. Th^ 
anticipated feedbackjrom the educational an^d 
^ jparental communities, however, did not^materi- 
allze.'the returns were minimal compared with 
the d-istribution. * . « , ' 

. ^ Conflicts / . • 

There was hard work .and lively conflict 

in the writing-team process, bdt most teach^ 

- ' participants Had good feelings about the results.. 

This rosy condition soon changed. The subee- ^ 

' quent involvement of research and develop- 

*V raent ekpertfs ^ind commerciahpubljshers pro- 

'Suced more conflict and less good feeling. - < 
* < 

• Conflicts within the writing team. No effort 
O will be made here to give the details of how test 
ERIC items and instructional materials w^e devel 



oped by the writing team. Some of theljeneral 
problems our writing team confrqnted ^while 
constructing -the test clustered around the fol- 
lowing 'issues; 

.l.-nftanslating the higbly technical de- 
scriptjpns of the criteria as set fortH by . 
research arid dej/elopment experts^ into 
easv-to-understand terminologv for the lay 
commiinity 
^"g.iJsing artwork to make the test appear as 

close as possible to the real .world. 
'3. Testing a single skill with each single item. 
4. Keeping the reading and writing skills in- 
N volved at a vefy minimum. 
^ 5. Relating 4he test items to the world of the , 
• studeSPit, even though the skills will be used 
primarily in the world of adults. 
6. Selecting test items that would permit easty 
^ updating and revising in subsequent years. 
. • » . ^ 
Teacher-relearcher conflicts. The cofifljct be- 
tween the teaching: team and th'e research, arid 
development experts over objectives appeared 
inevitable. Tv\>d different worlds were represent- 
ed *in the encounter. We teachers felt that we 
VN^ere pn ttie firing Ijne, working with live hu- 
Jftnan. brings daily. At^he same timet we pictured 
"the experts "living in ivy-coVered towers, com- 
muning with lifeless iStatistics.^ The fictitious 
confrontation below typifies ;he conflict be- 
, tween the teachers and the experts: 

Teachersi We want the'kid to know how to make . 
a deposit. , . 
Thaf is not an objective. ^ 
riow about, 'Make a deposit of^oins, 
currency, and cheQks; know the sum 
' of the deposit, 
fixpefts: Do you have any parameters? 
Teachers: Who needs tHem? , ^ ■ 
We do, to generate additional items. 
Who needs additional items? 
You do, Unless you wish us to gener- 
ate theiji. ^ ^ . 
Grven a^depqsil that includes at most 
nine items in tfills, and qoins totaling 
at most $20, and at^ most three checks* 
of l^ss than $30 each, comi^te the 
- amount of deposit. ' 
Supermfendent (intervening): Wh^^^do you have 
that we can^end out to the puJdUc to 
obtain their necessary jnput? 



Experts: 
Teachers. 



Tixperts: 
Teachers*: 
, Experts: ■ 

•Teachers: 



Teachers* 

9 • ^ 'C^ 



With or without jparamet^ers? 
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Test format conflicts. The' teachers decided 
• that*artwo*rk would contiribute crucialiy|o mak- 
ing the students feel that they were in the real 
world when taktng the test. In the sample test 
items planned by the^achers, the artwgrk and 
the written problem %re placed next tt) each 
other. Ho\*^ver, the research and dej.'eloLment 
experts modified this test format. As the e^c^erts 
modified it, the material co?nplexity of the test 
increased. The student had to look at the dis- 
play, then at the, questions below, then' at the 
scratch paper to do the computation, then back 
at the questions with choices, and finally at.the 
answer sheet to bubble in the correct answer. 
A reading test had been developed that used^ ■ 
similar display technicfUe. In reading, however, 
it is normal to look at a picture or read'a paFa-^ 
graph and then respo^nd tb questions about it; In ' 
the case of mathematics, the necessity for com- 
putation complicated th^ situaffion. The/{eacher 
team felt that a design failure had been bttllt 
- into the test* even before it was writteii.*rtoy\r- 
ever. the' professional test vvriters^thought otherr * 
wise and the foi'mat was mo.difi6d. . . ^ * 

Timing conflicts. The question of when 
administer the tesf opened Another area of cop.- 
•'flict between the teacher teanrand the'reSQarch: 
and development exports. The stajer fegislalion. 
.required that students *be lasted no eaVUenhan] 
the junior high school, years' and oo'ifeter than 
the senior high school yearfe. . . /- . ' * 

Teachers\ Gtve the i^ss\h 4he seVenlK gr^fdejand 
, / , ' ' release the-^capable studGrits.fej'rii this 
. * *. " " particul.^r ^j^aduation reoiiiremertt'. ^; 
^•perts- ^^IhaPs tpo*ejKl^"W*,meW^ reqifire- ' 
" ^ ^' ffierits'. Try t!hts^est m^}teh schcx)! arid " 
. ' r .develop anotfrfr lest le^^juniaK^^ 
' ' ' ^hooL - \ ^ ' ' \ f' - 

But balanping-a checkboolkis thieksame^ ' 

' y:/.''^^V^^}^.'^'^^^ btff.'ki5iiond to forget. 

teaq^^fi.V;; *W^ tHft gradukfjes each . 

; -"'•.^V,/yW-^ to't^St iorTetentiob.. 

' shouTd. We can geherate* 

' .';V'~ r.^* - *• • - . - ■ 



instructional materials eyolved into **com- 
* m'unity" throw-av^^ay newspapers.* There were 
eight issuesr witybne for eacjh.bf the eight top- 
ics on the test. The papers w.ere^esigned to look, 
like anytlting but.a textbook; the pages were laid 
out to res'e.mble Anything but a series of lessons. " 
. A segi^hce for studying the papers was avoid- . 
ed. ^Teachers were even free to ihvestigataeach 
issue >iif*^ny manner they thought Reasonable.) 
Re^iifer featiir^^cff each issue. were 

V Know the Language — the vpcabiilary necf- 

essary for the skills. ^ , ' ' 
2. Iij.ThiS'Issue — coiffTiifational skills need- 
ed* for the topic.Q . * 
3: S.P. D.C. — 'Same- Problemr'Different Con^- 
put^tloBS^an attenjpt torhelp students gen- : 
, / ;^erali3e theif -skiHs" and transfer them to 

^5miilar jgrobl^ms. ' •. * 
; --4.^Masth^ad — an attempt to keep before the 
, ?^H^£J^U-he entire prograjn. 
,;^CK?j?lfGff — a qhance for 'the. student to 
-evaluate his or -her mast'ery of the. skills.. 

Tlv? objfective ©f the'hewspaper was to present 
a minimum coiirse offering that tlie .teacher 
-might supplement with activities. labo[Silories, 
'fielci^excursions. into th^ community,*^^ even 
ne(^ssary drjjl.in computation/ • ' 



The testsi 



fend instructional mat'^ials 



devel; 



^ 

bpj^ by the fe^m went on to ecjiting, to printtrlg, 

^nci to eventual commercial publications This t^. 

-^mce^s gave the appearance, of suecess^.^but to'* 

lost of us teachers involved in the develop- « 

.merit ther^ have heen ma'ny, causes for regret. 

Some of these .causes have^een suggested pre-^ 

^v-iously. TShere were o'thertl^ *•> 

^< ' ^ \ 

^ 1> In addition to the survival skills^.tHe. teach- 
ers had recommended, it^ms w^j;^ added , : 
on. buy ihg theater tickets, baCkpa^ing,'; * 
credit-fard stateipents, time zones, -and 
•vyeatHer'maps.* 

%2. The tesHooked- no\different/lhaaJhp .dis-. 
trict reading test. M&'ny of the first^'stuijle'nts * 



^0 




efmediatiop.^the 



*R^ders ipterest^d.in seeing -a cop/ of a-" 
^,r.rtTty'* newspaper cafhj write to the 
''•Unified Schpol District. , • ^* 



commy* 
Angeles ^ 



•taking the test failed because'of the reading 
difficulty rather than math deficiencies. 

3 When the publishing" company obtained 
■ rights to the materials, it decided to change 

the newspapers into task cards. . 

4 The already printed newspapirs were dis- 
'tributed to teachers ./without 'instructions 

on how to use them. To send innovative 
^ material without instructions fpr imple- 
mentation is the death knetl for any new 
• program. 

'•••oOur prirtiry cause' for regret, however, was 
the way^the tests and materials 4vere actually 
'.u^ed in mstruction. Students who failed the test 
v^^ere remediated in ways other than those we 
had- planned. They werfe often assigned text- 



books, textbooks having no ^irect relationship 
to the test, and put through pages and pages ot 
dfill The two-part program envisioned and de- 
signed by the teachers was not implemented. 
But, more significantly, the students did not 
realize that mathematics can sometimes be tun. 
> And, also significantly, they have Jailed tests 
on computational skills regaraiess of the efforts 
made to get them to pass. , . ' * 

' Some of the problems discussed here are ciin_- 
rently being addressed in our district;.it appears 
■ that others may be here to stay This account ot . 
the problems and conflicts encountered in oge 
district is not intended to discourage all district 
planners, but to identify some common pittalls. 
. VVe don't all have to falT into the same pit- 
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characteristics of Successful 
School Programs in Basic Skills 

S.. Jay S^uels 
The Centerjbr Research in Human Learning 
The Univefsity of Minnesota 



Editors Note. Some schools, regardless of location and socnyecdnomic status, consistently have higher achieving 
students. Improved ^instruction and irnproved student outcomes are generally goals of basic skills programs In 
this paper Jay Samuels reviews^everal studies whichr over the last fifteen years, have shed light on nine factors 
consistently found in effective sehools. These factors are hll directly under the control of the school htaff Froni' 
Samuels' observations, the best laid basic skills plan will have little positive impact (or may have a negative" 
impa.ct) if the factors discussad in his paper are ignored.^ • ^ ^ 



The concept of literac^ has expanded during' 
the last several centuries. Durmg George Wash- 
in*gton's*day. fof example, people were consid-*. 
ered literate Jf fhey could sign their names 
(•Resnick and'ReSiiick, 1977). Nearly two cen- 
turies later the' United Nations decided th^f 
people should be able to read vvithvunderstand- 
jng and write a simple paragraph about every- 
day life in order to be considered literate. In a 
sense, the recent. basic skills improvement legis- 
lation has expanded the concep't of literacy by 
including among the basic skills reading, math- 
ematics, writing, and oral communication. The 
Federal Basi.c Skills Improvement Program.and 
ma'ny other federal, state, and district programs 
have as a primarv' gt)al the improvemer^of in- 
struction in the basic skills^ * 

The purpose of this papj|fis to help school 
systenas establish "more effective basic skills pro- 
grams. The paper will (l) describe the charac- 
teristics of exemplary reading programs, (2) de- 
scribe the practices of various school systems 
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vhich are ineffective or coxinterproductive; ^3) 
present new information regarding the difficul- 



ties schools have experienced in maintaining 
^and establishing quality programs; an3'^{4hpre- 
sent a model of school practice that should 
prove use.ful in establishing quality programs 
. across a variety of subjects. 

Before summarizing current resfearcH *find- 
irigs, we milst offer 'two qualifications. First, 
educators are in no greater agreement about 
how to increase educational achievement than 
physicians are about the prevention and cUte for 
heart disease or economists are .about the prob- 
lems of our economy. Sonie educators may ob- 
ject to ideas presented in this paper because 
.they do not correspond to their -own views of 
how to improve achievement. ' ' 

Second, we will apply results obtained in th§ 
reading area (where extensiye-fesearch on char- 
acteristics jpf exemplary programs* has been 
done) to areas where'far less research isr avail-, 
gble. We recognize ^hat . subjects such as mathe- 
matics may require special equipment — the 
u^e of xnonipillables, for example — not used in 
reading, but, in general^ we feel the principles 
derived are applicable to other sUbjecM'"'^ 
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' Components of Successful 
' Reading, Programs 

A good reading program is considerably more 
than a reading method. It may- include factors 
and variables ranging from, subtle assumptions 

l^bout the ability of children to mapter basic ' 
^^eading skills to the acceptance of the premise 
that the school is the primary agent responsi- 
ble for helfping children jfnaster basic academic 

. skills. In addition to the shaping assumptions 
that, underlie the programs themselves, other 
important factors include such items as person- 
nel, training and ^supervision, application of the 
principles of learning, and the nature and im- 
portance*of evaluation. 

Underlyihg .Assumptions. There are several 
. , important assumptions or beliefs held by the 
staff of exemplary reading programs which 
seem to be 'associated with stifdenh academic - 
gro^^'th. The ffrst assumption is the beMef that 
*the school can have a significant impact on the 
academic achievement of its students. Cbnse- 
quently, the s.chool holds itself responsibte to 
a large extent for both the success and failure ' 
of its students. The second assumption is that*" 
most children are capable of mastering the basic 
, academic skills. Teachers and administrators 
^vvho hold these assumptions do not try to ab- 
' ■ solve the school of Responsibility for student 
, *failbre w(th excuses like *'poor motjvation," 
"lack of readjness," or 'inadequate home back- 
ground cpnditions." Instead, when students fail 
to learn, the school staff assumes the major re- 
sponsibility for identifying and correcting the 
\ situation. ;p ' ^ 

PersonneTv -Administrators. Mor^ often than . 
not, an exemplary reading program has a strpng. 
administrative leader. In -fact, the* Rand Corpo- . 
* -^^ ration report on implementing and sustaining 
^5ucktiojial innovation across a v^iriety of ,sub-^ 
ject matters states that the importance of admin- 
•istrators to the creation and maintenance of 
innovative practice can hardly be overstated. 
Administrative support, in'the form .of encour- 
s agement arfd the creation of an organizational, 
climate giving -the project ''legitimacy," is es- 
sential to the project's development, operation, 
and maintenance. The support which the ad- 
ijiii^istrator gives'is not in **hbw to do it" but in 
*0 providing time for planning and carryiilg' out 
decisions, securing necessary financial support. 



working with scho(^l personnel on a regular ba- 
sis, and running interference against any coun- 
terforces^in the school, or community (Berman 
and McLaughlin, 1978, pp. 30-31).'* 

Teachers. The belief system of the teacher is 
important to the success of a program. Neces-,. 
sary elements in the teacher's belief system are 
feelings of commitment to and support for the 
. project goals. These feelings grdw out of the 
sociakand psychological forces which operate 
in a school district and motivate the teacher to 
provide the time and energy necessary to imple- 
ment the project goals (see Samuels and Edwall, 
1976). The teachers typically found in exem- 
plary reading .programs believe that student 
success or fail>yre depends upon what happens 
in the classroom and that student failure is not 
acceptable. 

^ Berman and McLaughlin report that teachers 
rise to challenges. Ambitious and- demanding 
programs seen^more likely to win the commit- 
ment of teachers than routine projects, because a 
demanding program appeals to a teacher's sense^ 
of professionalism. One major reason teachers 
are willing to take on the-challenge bf attempt- 
ing to bring about change in themselves and 
their students is their belief that they will .be- 
come better teachers and that the students will 
benefit (1978, p. 25). ... 

Teacher aides. In order to induce th^ student- 
to-teacher ratio, the exeiftplary programs often 
used teacher aides in direct instruction. The 
aides had received trainihg, so that an observer 
in a classroom might find What appeared to be 
anyvyher^ from two to four-teachers present. 

Redding specialists. A number of successful 
projects used specialists. Tfte specialists were 
used in a varfety of ways, from helping to train 
staff to providing materials to serving as* on-the- 
job consultants. The specialists*did not work di- 
rectly as remediageduc^tion teachets but had an 
indirect 'effect on studi&fU learning by working 
^ with teachers and. teacher aides, * ^ • 

Teacher TVaining and Supervision. There 
seems to be^ strong support for teacher training 
in investigations of exeniplary reading pro- 
grams, Berman'^nd McLaughUfi conclude that 
educators and goveriiment ofiiicials have been 
too, optimistic about. how muth time is needed 
to pro(!uGe change in an educational system. 
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Their study indicates that it takes two years to ' 
get a project off the ground, two years to'iraple- 
ment it. and an additional two years to produce 
a stable effect on ^student achievement scores ^ 
(1978. p. 35).- 

The teacher traifiing^occurs during the two- 
year start-up time ancf the two-year implementa- 
tion time. Berman and McLaughlin state that 
the training experiences which were. helpful 
were 

< 

1. Concrete, teacher-specific, and ongoing 
training. 

2. Classroom assistance -from project or dis- 
trict stivff. ^ • ' ^ 

3. Observation of the project in other class- 
rooms or districts. 

4. Regular project meetings. 

5. Teacher participation in prpject decisions. 

6. Local materials development. 

7. Principal participation in training. (1978. 
pp. 29-3P) 

In order to insure im.plementation of prescribed 
teacher practices, instruction was supervised in 
-some of the successful inner-city projects. 

Curriculum — Orientatfon: Although the pri- 
mary focus in the successful progran]s was what 
might be th*bught of as task orientation, there 
was a human relations orientation as well. The 
human relations orientati^on is one in whicbstu- 
dents find the classroom to 6e a friendly and 
supportive place to work. In other words, vvhen 
task orientation,' is combined with a positive 
classroom climate, the situation is conducive to 
academic growth. 

SkiJJ^-centered curriculum. Most successful 
reading programs studied included instruction 
in phonics. \n addition, these programs previd: 
ed experience in reading meaningfui and intep- 
esting material in context. Unfortunately, t-he 
research, studies did not include sufficient . 
observation of instruction to provide reliable 
indications on how sqbskills instruction and 
meaning-oriented instruction were combined. 

<- Relatioji of ob/ectives. instr^ctpn. cind mai^- 
rials. The successful reading programs had clear 
and speqi.fic objectives. In »the exemplary pro- 
{jrgms both the type of instruction and the mate- 
O jials used were appropriate and relevant to the 
specific program objectives. 

f 



Time. While it is essential to allocate suffi*- 
cient time for learning to take place, it is equally 
important that the available time be-^sed effi- 
'ciently. In successfu'l'^ programs, teachers were 
able to devote, more qlass time to task-related 
activities, ^and the major part of the school day 
was s^ent in structured activities that left little 
unoQcupied time. In addition. >mstruction was^ 
kept at a low level of complexity. In several oL 
the successful programs, extra amounts of time 
— tinie which was used efficiently — were allo- 
cated to reading. 

Structure. Structure is an important vehicle 
in providing time for learning. In a sense, struc- 
tcure'^part of good classroom management. 
Routines are established in order to facilitate the 
movement of students and materials. The class- 
rooms in the successful programs studied were 
lescribed as being orderly, with less time wast- 
ecl on discipline problems, giving instruction 
^onNroutine matters (such as*passing out books), 
and\transition from one activity to another. 
In adoTtiOTK the successful programs actually as- 
sisted teachers in establishing, good -classroom 
management, so that time would not be wasted. 

Assessment. In the exemplary programs stjj- 

dent progress was monitored through frequent 

assessment — both ^formal and infornrial' — of 

progress. The assessment data were used to 

make decisions about instruction. 

• 

It is now possible tpexamirte the characteris- 
tics common to the reading programs studied. 
Table 1 conveniently summarizes the compo- 
nents of each of these successful approaches to 
reading instruction. 

0' * ?* 

Characteristics of Unsuccessful * ♦ 
Rea^ding Progranls-*' * * • 

It is undoubtfedly/useful to know the charac- 
teristics asspciated with successful reading pro- 
grants. However' if we wish to. build programs 
whidh will increase reading achievement', it is 
probably equally iniportant to recognize- the 
characteristics associated with those ^programs 
which Were unsuccessful. Several reports have 
described characteristics of programs^which did 
aot significantly improve achievement (Armor 
• et al., 1976: Berman and McCaiighlin, 1978). A 
summary of tho^e characteristics is presented 
below. 
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Table 1 • . 

Etfent to WRich Exgmplary Reading Programs Shared Oommon Components 
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\ 

1 
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Weber (1971) / ' 


hiawkridge. Tallmadge. 
and LaFsen (1968) 
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CO . 
CO 

CO 
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CO 

52 


/ 

21 
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Direct instruction 
(Becker, 1978) 


CJ) 


— m — 

w 

Strong administrative leadgrship-. 


+ 


+ 


+ 




+ 


+ 


+ 


High expectations and the belief that 
the teacher can make the difference 






+ 


+ , 


+ 


_+ 




Teacher aides used in direct instruction , 




+ 






J 


-t- 


• 


Reading speciahst . • ^ 


+ 




+ 








+ 


Teacher training 


+ 


+ 


+ 




+ 

— 


+ 


+ 


Teacher role — present, diagnose, remediate 


+ 




+ 






+ • 




Specific reading objectives 'y 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 






+ 


Skills-centered curriculum ^ 


+ 




+ 


+ 




+ 


+ 


Instruction and materials relevant to goals 




* + 






ft 


4- 


+ 


Structured environment 


+ 




+ 




+ 


+ 




Positive classroom climate 


+ 














Efficient use- of time 


-r 


. + 


' + 


+ 




+ 




High intensity of treatment 


+ 


+ 




+ 




+ 




Frequent evaluation 'of student progress 


+ 




; + 




+ 


+ ' 




Supervision of teachers ^ ^ . 






+ 






+ 





+, Component was identified In the report. 
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Improper Program Initiation and Implemen- 
tation. Before -a. program can work, there mifst 
be a clinicfte of enthusiasm, commitment, and 
support for it from school personnel. It is this 
climate of commitment and support, which mo- 
tivates the staff to i^nplemenLand translate the 
project gokls^ioito effective dassrQpm practices. 
The follow ing approaches to program initiation 
fail to create the necessapv climate*^for support 
and implementa'tion (Bdmiaft and McLaughlin, 
1978)! 

Op/)or(unis'm ^he motivation for the initia- 
tion of the project is opportunistic, a response -to 
political pr6^ssure,'or an. attempt to get federal 
money. Opportunistic initiation is characterized 
' by lack of support and commitment from both 
central office and project staff. Since tl^ere is 
lack of support at any levels' the staff is unwill- 
ing to invest the resources, time, and energy 
necessary to implement the project. 

Top-down motivation. Although the central-" 
office staff is silicerply interested in the pro- 
gram, t-hey fail to win the support of the project 
staffs Consequently, the project' staff do not 
invest the time and energy necessary to imple- 
ment the project. 

' Boftom-up moti\^ation. .The "grass-roots** 
thusiasm of the instrj.ictit5nal staff is not 
tched by the central office staff. Consequent- 
there mav^ be inadedjuate project implerten- 
itjpn because the central office fails to allo- 
cate a sufficient amqunt of resources ^nd staff 
' services. ' * / , 

Inadequate Tnckibation and Development 
Time. A reading program is broad ip scope, in- 
corporating elements which include, personnel, 
methods, materials, .finances, and sfudents. 
Changes <that affect this many elements require 
. considerable periods of tPme for^planning and 
implementation. As preyiously noted, current 
resea^h suggests that significant innovatfon 
requires at least six years. Some unsuccessful 
projects moved forward too quickly in their 
planning and /ailed to create the necessary cli- 
mate for district support and commitmept. 

Narrow, Piecemeal Approaches, There are so 
many important elements in a good reading pro- 
gram that simple, "quick fix," single-element, 
O pprociches usually cannot produce, a signifi- 
yCant impact dn achie3vement''. Tfc pro*duce such a 



'significant 'ftnpact. a comprehensive approach 
is required: 

Lack of Cooimilntent. Feelings of Inadequacy. 

The less successful projects often had.stafi who 
either did not have a feelmg of commitment to 
the project plan or else lacked a sense of efficacy 
regarding their ability to bring ^boi^it the rieces-^ 
*sary changes. 

.Nonsupportive Principal. The support and 
leadership of the school principal are vital to^ 
successfuj project. In the unsuccessful projects, 
the principal often failed to create an atmo- 
i>phere which emphasized hard work and dedi- 
cation and an environment which supported 
teacher efforts and protected the teachers from* 
disruptive forces' , / • 

Inefficient Use of Time. Time is a critical 
variable in learning. It is obvious that if mastery 
is to occur, the al|iount of time allocated riiustbe* 
commensurate With the needs -of the students. 
"•It is also important -that the allocated time be 
used efficiently. In the unsuccessful classrooms, 
time was wasted Because routineJjwere not es- 



tablished and there were oftan interruptions^ 
brought about by discipline problems. 

Problems in Maintaining and 
Disseminating Quality Programs" 

The purpose of \hi§ paper has been \o de- 
scribe the characteristibs of successful and un-. 
sucQes^ful reading programs in the hope .that 
this information will help schools establish 
mor&effective environments for basic skills pro- ■ 
"grams. Knowing the characteristics of success- 
ful programs, however, is only a starting point 
for teachers and adna.inistrators. 

Schools w^hich currently have successful pro- 
grams are faced with the task of maintain- 
ing their quality programs. Berman and Mc- 
Laughlin reached some sobering conclusions 
regarding the maintenance and dissemination 
of quality programs. First, successful projects 
w^ere not easily disseminated to new sites, and 
the performance levels in the new site often fell 
short of the performance levels* in the origi- 
nal site. Second,, even»the original successful 
projects had difficulty sustaining their sjjccess 
over a number of\'ears. Third, often when the 
original funding agency withdrew its financial 
support, the school district was unprepared to 
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pro\ ide the le\el Df support necessary to sustain 
the project (1978, pp. y-vii). 

These sobering findings are neither surpris- 
ing nor unique to the field of education. While 
we seem to know considerable amount about 
tjje characteristics of successful programs, we 
still need to know a gVeat deal more about 
which of these characteristics are essential to 
the Continued succesa^of a program, its longev- 
ity in the school or district, and its successful 
dissemination. Although the goals are difficult 
to achieve, they are well worth the effort. 

Designing Effective Programs 

in Basic Skills — 

' We are now at the point wher^^e can com- 
bine the .information regarSing the* character- 
istics of outstanding reading programs with 
selected principles of learning. The resulting 
model should help facilitiate the design of effec- 
tive basic skills programs. 



As seen in Figure 1, there are three, fac- 
tors which interact with each other to influence 
learning. These factors are the student, the 
school, and the task. The student brings certain 
aptitudes, knowledge, and motivations to a task. 
If the tas-k is one which is interesting to the stu- 
dent, and which utilizes the aptitudes and skills 
the student possesses, the task is made easrer 
The difficuKy of the task is determined in part 
by the task variables — content (what to teach), 
sequence (when to teach), and method (how to ^ 
teach). There is ample evidence that each of 
these variables can be^rhodified to influence the 
course of learning. ' 

The schobTTactor inciucles suctTTristructional 
variables as' F^pfcrtemen^' the establishment of 
objectives, the pacing of instruction, motiva- 
tion; and feedback, affecting instructional d^i- 
sions. These variables are largely under the coh-^ 
trol of the school, especially of the teacher. 

The model of the teaching process shown 
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STUDENT 



+ 



SCHOOL 



Variables students bring to the 
task which influence learnmg: 

Prior Knowledge 
Special Aptitudes 
Motivation > " 

Alertness' " 

Attention 

Persistence 



t 



.+ 



TASK 



ACADEMIC \^ 
ACHIEVEMENT 



. Feedback for planning, diagnosis*;, 
and remediation 



J 



Task vanables which 
4nfluence learning: 

Content — What to teach 
Sequence — When to teach 
Method — How to teach 



Variables under school control 
' which influence learning- 

Underlying Asumpjions 
.Personnel 
Training/Supervision 
Curriculum 

Goals and Objective^ 
Teachmg Style 

Motivation 

f?aCing of Instruction 

Reinforcemeri! 
Time 
Structure 
Evaluation 

Feedback 
" ""Hemediation 



Figure 1 .Student, school, and task variables whicfr influence academic achievement 
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Objectives 



Diagnose 



NO 

L 



> Planning 



> Teaching 



Measurement 



Evaluation 



Select 
Next 



Goal 

-H Reached^-^Yes Goal 



Skills 
I 

Knowledge 

I 

Attitudes 



I I 

T^sk Analysis Refhfprc^ment Feedback from 
I ' 1 ' Student 

Student's Prior Motivation 

Knowledge ^ 

I ' Pacing 

Aptitudes I 
^ [ BcaciiCfi^- 

Intelligence | 

. • • Feedback to 
Sludent 

1 

Teaching 
Style 



Observation ' 

I' 

Testing 



stinq > ' 



Figure 2. How learner, school, and task variables are incorporated in a model of the teaching | 
process. .V " - -^tkt 



in Figure 2 indicates some of the critical com- 
-pon^nts. The importance of each of the compo- 
'nents in the. teaching model is underscored by 
the fact that ejfective teachers are aware of each 
of the factors and incorporate them iTi the teach- 
ing«process; while ineffective teachers do not. ^ 
For e>ampl6, ineffecti\{e teachers may be un- 
aware of the instructional objectives, or there 
may be a** conflict between prograiTi 'objectives 
and the teacher's objectives. Ineffective teach^jcs 
may also present information but fail to engage 
in .frequent observation and evaluation of stu- 
dent learning. Ei(^er the ifailure'to know instruc- 
"^liOnal ol^jectives or the failure to appropriately 
evaluate learner outcomes reduces the effective- 
\ ness of the instructional process." 

Implications for Effective School Programs* 

' Regardless of which of the basic skills is un- 
der consideration, the following factors should 
be considered. 

Underlying Assmnptiqns. The ' instruct iotial . 
Q Staff — including -administrators, specialists; 
gDJ(^"teacKers, a^nd teacher aides.— shbOld believe^ 
aaiMta that, the critical agent for making the differ-"* 



*ence 'between satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
, achievement is , the ^school. 

Incubation and 'Qevelopnient. Bringing about I 
change in a school system requires more* time 
^than most editpators previously thought was 
necessary.. Endeavors to improve instruction 
must be viewed as long-term commitments. \ 

Personnel. A critical factor in the "Quality 
of school programs' is the principal' or other ad- 
ministrative agent who has^thp authority to es- 
tablish the conditions necessary 'for improving 
program quality: (1) settiiig aside the Jtime nec- * 
essary for planning; (2) helping to get financial 
support; (3) working with School personnel on a 
regular basis; andj4) acting -as a buffer against ' 
•counterforces* , ^ ^ - ' 

The teachers must have a feeling of commit- 
njent to the project goals- and methods an^ must 
be assisted in direct instruction by trained 
teacher aides. Teachers must ^also have access 
to specialists who can serve as coHsultaitts an'd 
proyide trainLig and materials. 

Teachings style. Teaching style should be'a 
combination of task orientation and human rela-' 
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ti(jns onentajmn. The teacher should endeavor 
ti) h(»lp students master the program objectixes 
in an atmusphen? which is triendh and suppor- 
^ti\e This r(»sults in a (.kissruum which is both 
work ctHitered tind human relations centered. 

Teacher Supervision. Supervision of instruc- 
tion can be used to ensure that teachers are fully 
Implementing the program. ^ ■ ■ , 

Curriculum. .Regardless of which of the basic 
skills is under consideration, the^program oh[ec- 
tives should be stated in a manher that. is both 
(,l(?ar and s[)(K:ific. 

'rime. Time is a cntic;cd factor m all instruc- 
tion. It th(» amount of time allocated for instruc- 
tion is equal to the anjount (Jf time each student 
needs. thei> all students whose intellectual ca- 
pacity is within the educable ran^e should /be 
capable of mastering the basic skills. Under 
these conditions, what varies is not mastery but 
• the amount of time each stu^^ent needs in order 
to achieve mastery. 

1 While schooJ [personnel have often heard the 
.phrasa /n(]j\ iduul (iifA.Tencejs. our schools haie 
done too' little to accommodate the variabilif\ 
we encounter in our students. Slow learners and 
other children with special needs — handl- 
capptrfd childreh and (Jiildren for whom English 
is a sjecond language ^ must be given adequate 
time to learn the basic skills. Educators must 
iilsu w (jrk harder to discover new ways to moti- 
\<ite (.hildroji. who have difficultv learning. 



Structure. Since so many of the behaviors as- 
sO£iated w ith teaching arenijf a-cepetitive nature, 
it is useful to establish routines. Such routines 
assure that time is used efficientl\.. Students and 
other staff can take o\er man\ of the classroom 
chores, leavjnj' the teacher to handle tasks 
which cannot pe mac|.e routine, such as plan- 
ning, evahfatiiig progress, diagnosing prob- 
lerns, motivatirig students, working with gifted 
students dndYsl-gw^ learners.- and providing the 

human factqi/ so vital to classrDom climate, 
p / 

Assessment, A thorough, accurate record- 
keeping system for keeping track of the progress 
of each stuc|eat must be used. In order for eval- 
uation to be useful, it must be designed to fa- 
cilitatje instructional decisions and must be an 
ongoing process. ^ ' . 

Conclusion 

. As mentioned previously, there ar(^ no "quick 
fixes" or|easy solutions to the problem of build- 
ing an outstanding 'basic skills program. Com- 
plex problems demand complex solutions. 
Those wh^/look for easy answers' to our com- 
plex problems in education ar6 searching for a 
magic bullet which does not exist. When one 
considers all the factors wfiich must go ixitO a 
good tiducational program, it is apparent why 
an extended amount of timg i-s required to attai-n 
this goal. Although" the task is difficult, as edu- 
cators we must rise to the challenge and build 
more effective basic skills programs. 
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Editors' Note' This paper byMam Gotth and Marcy Perkins is intended to^amiliarize thq^ reader with some 
tvpical state-mandated ptKimaf competencies programs, They distinguish state competency testing programs by 
the skill areas included: the degree of functional or acaderriic emphasis, and the purpose for which testing is used. 

-■^n^ddWon state Bfograms differ in the amount of state determination of skills' content ?nd program design. The 
state proararn^reviewed here are not being presented as basic skills program^ but as one of the many inputs that 

" must be tak^lhto amount m planning a basic skills program. This information and the' full report from^ which it is 
takeiyt(ky 1»& be helpful to states which are in the process of planning or revising minimal competencies 
legislation. . ^ : 



r , 

The purpose of this pap^ is to summarize th^ ; 

.ap'proaches that five states — Gebrgia. Michi- 
gan, Virginia; Massachusetts, and New York — ^ 

' have used in defining and developing basic' 
skills competencies within their competency 
testing programs. By considering a wide variety- 

. pf programs, which represent *ajDrpad spectrum 
of philosophies aod approaclies^to the^subject, 
we hope to provide state and local education 
agencies with a range of options for consider- , 
ation as they attempt to formulates their own 
programs. 

In .each summary, the skills which the state 
■ considers to be, or defines as, '^basic" are identi- 
fied. The summary also discusses the emphasis- 
placed by the state on" "life skills" — functional, 
life-coping skills — an^ on Academic skills. The 
^*complete descriptions of all of the major charac- 
teristics of these^/programS and those of the 
forty-five other states are available from the Of- 
fice of Testir|fg, Assessment, and Evaluation of 



tlie National Institute oT Education .{Stu(iy of 
MinSmum' Competency Testing' 1979). ' 

# 

Overview 

The summaries of the five state programs de- 
scribe the states' efforts to address the' problem' 
of identifying and 'defining minina\im compe-'* 
tencies and4)asic skills. It is apparent- that each 
considere.d a variety of approaches during its^ ' i 
developmental process before arriving at the 
program which was finally adopted as that best- 
suited and mo^ relevant to its particular stu- 
dent population. - ^ 

Four of'' the programs identify the subject ^ 
areas of reading, maithematics, and communi- 
cation' (oraUand written) as basic skills test 
areas. Massachusetts has also specified listen- 
ing.^ a basic skill to be tested. Georgia has 
chdSen to test only in the areas of reading and 
mathematics* . * ' . 
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The states also had to ihoose whether to 
focus on the functional aspects (life skills) oToh 
' the academic aspects of the educationaj process. 
Georgia placed heavy emphasis on a functional 
5^t4on. Michigan emphasized the academ- 
ic, and Massachusetts, New York, and Virginia 
ea'ch arrived at the conclusion that program ob- 
jectives should treat both skills categories — 
these states differ in the degree of emphasis 
placed on one or the other.'. 

Students in Georgia, New York, and Virginia 
must pass the state test as part of the require- 
ment for promotign or graduation, or both. 
Massachusetts and Michigan have chosen to 
emphasize the use of test results for remediation 
or curriculuni improvement. 

Georgia 

The approach adopted by the state of Georgia 
provides us with an example of competencv-^ 
based education which places strong eiiipl>asi^ 
on the students attainment of life-role skills, 
2 that is, the student's abilitV to apply subject area 
skills *to practical life ^ituatioTns.* ^ ' 

— The development of competency -perfor- 
mance standards for high school graduation 
-Ifegan in T976 with the adoption of State Poard ' 
^of^pdU(ia|ion'Pohcy 30-700. High School Gradu- 
ation Requirements, which states, *The Board 
of Education d^fines as a major role of the pub- 
lic schools the responsibility to ready the chil- 
dren and youth of Georgia for contemporary life 
roles."' The policy goes on to define requisites 
for fiye sets of life-role skills for the student: 

/\s Learner Proficiency in (1) reading, writ- 
ing, analyzing, and speaking, (2) basic computing • 
skills, (3) acquiring knowledge and understand- 
ing on one's own, dunng and after the formal edu- 
cation' process; 

/\s Iridwkludl: Possess the skills necessary to'(l) 
imprbve one s^^hysical andvment^ealth, (2J.use 
leisuh; time in a profitable and fulmlmg manner, 
(3) ej>tdblish-d family role mutually beneficial to 
himjher and uthef members of the familv, 
*• 1. . * ' ' 

/\s flifizen:, Possess the skills and understanding 

nomssary to become a responsible member of so- 
ciety, bftth using and contributing to society in an 
appiopriate manner, and to interact with the envi- 
ronnent in a responsible way: 

(>HisumfT. Possess the skills and knowledge 



necessarx to hQ an informed consumer in order to 
use a\dilable resources in an etfiLient and benefi- 
cial manner. 

As Producer' Possess the skills and knowhjdge 
, necessarx to select and pursue a career which re- 
JleCts one's abilities and also to be able^o pursue 
an alternate career, should LirLumstances deman(j 
such a change, (p. 2\\) ^ * 

Ten competency standards for the adult life- 
rple of the learner category\vere measured first 
in 1981, wiien a criterion-referenced test, based 
^ on these competencies, was administered to all 
tenth-grade students (see Table 1). 

Cri'terion-referenced tests developed for 
grades 4 and 8 are limited to the'^gontent areas of 
reading, mathematics,-and career development, 
with the purpose of measuring the learper^s 
progress toward -the obji^qtives/putlin^ed above 
far high school students: These tests wel^ also 
administered for the fif,sf time iri 5981. 

Njichigan 

iThe Micliigan program, the Michigan Educa- - 
tional Assessment Program (MEAP), currently 
focuses on the subject areas of, reading 'and 
mathematics, but the state plans to develop 
minimum competency tests in several addition- 
al subject areas. Unlike Georgia, the emphasis, 
at least initially, has been on thernastery of aca- 
demic skills (as opposed to life skills) prior^to 
the stu^lent s entry jnto high school. Therefore,- 
reading and mathematics tests are administered * 
to all fourth graders and seventh graders in the 
fall of each yean The program tends to fofcus on * 
the early detection of remedial jieeds and is nt)t 
linked to the studeht's grade promotion. , 

The State Department, of Education Jias ^de- 
veloped two related sets of competencies for 
MEAP. The first of these is a broad set which * 
includes competencies the state considers to be . 
minimum requirements within each subject. 
Thig broad set of competencies encompasses the 
secorid set,/A'hich includes the.official compe- 
tencies which ar^the basis for the present legis- 
latively nxandatjB^testing program. 

In developing the competencies, the Depart- 
ment, made three decisions. First, they consid- 
ered the competencies to be minimum levels of 
achievement which almost all students should 
attain beforfe the age set for assessment. In other 

lU2 ' ■ ■' 



Table 1 



Competency Performance Standards Required for Graduation 
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Learner . 1 - - - \ . < 

1 . The student reads and interprets communication on a functional I0vel. ^ 

2. The student comprehend^nformation received and applies that infor^^T^tion in a variety of everyday ' 
situations. - • * , ' ' ^ 

3 The student writes legible, appropriate personal and career communications on a functional level 

4. The student receives aifd -transmits oral and visual •communication on a functional level 

5. The student employs estimation, approx4mation. and calculation skills in everyday living situations 

• ^6 The student understands. and uses various forms oi scales and measurements, graphs, charts. * 
/' tat>)e§, symtpols, an^other graphic repreieiltations. . ^ ^ . . , 

• ^7 Jhe^jtudent applies basic arfthmetiooperattonsjadding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing)^ in an 

everyday. context ; : ». ^ . * - . • ' . \ ' 

8;^he studefit rec6gnizes"basic geom^ttic shapes and po§itipns nece&sary for daily rriathematical 
" . -fun'ctibns. ' ^ - ^. V , 

* T^"^ stu^jenVuses a variety of mformatiori resources to^ot5taln assistance and information . 

TO. The student' enlploys lo^fcal. infujlive, and creative thinking "processes • ^ 

. ibdividual ; , ' ' . . ' * 

^- The student knows appropnate emergency responses 'to* accidents and demonstrates preventive 
actions for health and safety hazards. • - * . ' ^ .1 

,2. The student recognizes and practice§ souhd personal health habits necessary to maintain physical 
'and mental well-being. 



3. The student understands the, sound health care^involve^d m family living, parenting^ and.parenthood 

Citizen - v ^ 

1 . The student understands the basic structure^and functions of thfe American system of government 
and the American economic .system ' ' . , , • • 

2. The student knows basic legal rights and responsibilities of the .citizen under the American judicial 
and penal systems. ' - ' • 

3. The student recognizes relationships between currept societal and environmentaKproblenis and the 
•indlvidual's^fole and responsibilities. ' ' " ^ 

Consi^mer • • • * ' - . - 

1. The student knows the principles of sound personal financial planning and management 

2. The student identifies the tegal rights' and. responsibilities oMhe consumer, in buyiog and selling 
* goods and services ^. ' ' ^ ■ - 

Producer^ 

'I.The student analyzes personal career opportunities and dhoices in career planning and^ 

management. ^ ^ - * . 

2. The student demonstrates the skills necessary, to obtain employment. 

« 



*' ■ , ^ 

Source Educational Testing Service. Grades 4 and 8, GeorQia Criterion Referenced Tests Technical Manual 
Princeton. New Jersey: 1978. pp. .14-15. , . » " 
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W0rds, grade 4 students should have acquired 
the competericies of grades 1-4 or should at least 
have the opportunity to learn these competen- 
cies soon affer testing.^ . / ' 

Second, the Department considers the cOm- 
•petencies t© be closely related io academic or 
school skills; the competencies therefore derive 
frDm the types of skilfs a student is expected 
to learn in a classroom. In their recent revision * 
of test items, ^ however, the Department has ba-, 
gun to develop items which assess the academic 
skills using Trfe-related contexts, particularly fdr 
the twelftli grade. ' ' ' ' \ 

FinaHy, the Department has .determined that^ 
the MEAP competencies should all be-able to be'*^ 
measured by multiple-choice, paper-and-pencil 
test items for^th^ required testing of eveiy . 
student. ' ^ 

Since thfe Depai:tment^ intends fo test in all of 
the competency areas eventually, the ftrll set foK^ 
lows. Tests for those competencies not currently 
assessed .are under development. Any test effort 
based on the full s?t of competencies is at pres- 
ent purely .voluntary on the part of 'local dis- 
tricts^nd is unassistecf by the state. 

Competencies, called **minimum perfor- 
mance objectives/' are available for the follow- 
ing skill areas and grade levels (Michigan State 
Department of Education, Alternative Forms, 
1979, p. 9): 

Grade 1 

1. Affective' - . ^ . . 

2-. Cognitive 

3. Psychomotor 

4. Social-emotional 

• Grades 4, 7, and 10 

1. Art 

2. Communication Skills 

3. Health Educatibn ^ . 

4. Mathematics ^ ' * 

5. Music " . --J ^ 

6. Physical Education • . 

7. Science 

8. Social Studies 

Grade 12 (Life ftole Cbmpetencies) . » 

1. Aesthetics/Human Appreciation^ 

2. Civic and Social Responsibility 

3. Employment Skills ' ' 

4. Personal .and Fan\iiy Manageme^nt ; 



The Department has published'a series of book- 
lets (see References for list) w hich describe fully 
the competencies within each skill area, includ- 
ing the set of competencies which the state con- 
siders to be mininjum requirements and the set 
of competencies which are the basis for the test- ^ 
ing program. 

The ^competenpies, which have provided the 
basis for the reading and mathematics test items 
for MEAPjare cf subset of the complete Set of 

" *'minimuin performance objeotivesV for their re- 
spectiv^*'suhjects and have been systematically 
selected! and subjegted'/to extensive • review. 
. '^T&hl.e 2 lists the specific skilj areas within read- 
ing and mathematics fqr Which objectives. have 
been, developed (AJternative 'Forms,^ p. i8). 

^ These objectives make up the official competen- 
cies in which every 'fourth- and seventh-grade 
puf)il. is tested. 

* 

Virginia 

The- State pf Virginia has two separate testing 
{programs at differefit grade levels: (I) the Grad- 
' nation Competency Testing Program at the sec- 
ondary level and (2) the Basic Learning Skills 
Program at 4he, elementary level. Both of these 
program's Have been developed to assess mini- 
muni competencies. 

The graduation competency tests focus only 
on the subject areas of reading and mathematics. 
Since January 1981, students have been required 
to pass these tests in order to reqpive a diploma • 
fromf arf accreidited high school. .An analysis of 
test results will fag^itate diagnosis and reme- 
diation for students who fail to achieve'the nec- 
^essary standards and will also assist in the re- • 
vising and iniprovement\)f both curricula and 
instruction. \ ' ' . 

The basic J6arning skills tests, to be .admin-* 
istered each' year in grades 1 Hirough 6, will- 
include ci^tferion-based tests in reading, mathe- 
matics, and communication arts. They are de- 
signed to enable elementary students to'acquire ' 
a niastery'of the basic skills considered neces^^ 
sary fof success in high school. ^ 

The statewide Graduation Competency Test- 
ing Rro^fam^ti the high. school level assesses' 
both school arid life application skiUs withjjnT 
the domains -of reading^and mafhematicis. Spe- 

A '.i- 
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cific competencies v\ere identified by statewide 
committees of educators, legislators, members 
of the business community, and the general 
public. They were approved by the State Board 
of Education in 1978 and are listed in Table 3. 
' Local school districts are mandated by law to 
develop (or select) and administer some kind of 
assessment in citizenship/social studies and the 
degree to which the student is prepared for fur- 
ther education and employment. This assess- 
ment may include or consist of only formal test- 
ing, but local school districts are permitted^ to 
adminster nonformal methods of assessmerit. 

Th^ instructional objectives for the Basi^ ' 
Learnrng Skilts PragVam were initiafl^\vvritt4n 
by the Division of Elementary Education vvSt^in^ 
the Department of Education: The\ 'Were ^hen^ 
\alidated b\ public school district personnel 
and representatives o/ institutes of higher learn- 
ing and v\ere fir\ally approved by the Board of 
Education in 1977. The primary objectives for 
the three skill areas are displayed in Table 4. 
(The tftate has also identified enabling objec- ^ 
tives \vhich further define, at tFie appropriate, 
grade level, each of the objective^ listed in the 
table.) 



tin- addition to the graduation competency and 
bajsic learning skills t&sts, each school district 
must administer normative tests annually to 
groups of students selected by the Department 
01 Education, These tests must be^ developed 
(dr selected) and scored by the Department. Cur- 
rently, Science Research Associates tests are 
Ireirig administered to every student at grade 
I'evels 4, 8, and 11.. • * 



Massachusetts 

Minimum competenjcy testing in Massachu-, 
setts was mandated in late 1978 by the State 
Board of Education in the form of a basic skills 
im^provqmeirf program. The main purpose of the 
program is to aid students in achieving mastery 
cif^^ertain basic skills before graduation from 
high>^cH6ol. Graduation is not, however, contin- 
gent u^qrl passing the basic skills test. Diag- 
nosis anofoUovv-up'of learning problems. con- 
stitute^he majbf^emphases of the |)rogram, and 
local di^tiuct involvement and responsibiRty in 
the program implementation ana maintenance 



.is high. 




Table 2 

Skill Areas Tested by the Michigan Educational Assessment Program 



Reading, Grade^-4and 7 
Vocabulary meaning 
Literal comprehension 
Inferential Comprehension 
Study skills 



Mathe'maUcs, Grade 4 - 

Pre-number 

Numeration 

s^Whole-number addition and 
su^raction - 

Non-geontetnc measurement 



•■V 



Mathematics. Grade 7' 
Numeration 

Whole-Dumber addition and 
subtraction 

Whole-nuraber.division 
Fractions 

('Decimals t» 
«^Rafio ap\d proportion 
•Measurement 
Geometry 4, ^ ' 
Algebra 
'Metric 
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The state -nxiuires that student achievement 
ot minuiium standards m cyading, writing, lis- 
teniiii^. speaking, and mathj^miatics he assessed 
at least unse at eacjrot three levels. earl\ ele- 
meri^ir\ (grades K-3), later elementary (grades 
4-6). and secbndarv (grades 7-12). The first test- 
ing at the secondary le\ef must occuV no later 
than the ninth grade. The^J^tate has developed 
niandatorx . skilFs statements m all five man- 
dated skdl areas at the secondary level aud op- 
tional tests m reading, writing, and matheinat- 
ics at' the secondary level. 



Table 3 

CSraduation Competencies for 
Reading and Mathematics 

Reading Skills ^ 

1 The student will%^cate specific information . 
contained in pnnted matenals. 

2. The student will read andtiemonstrate an un- 
derstfhding of written materials. 

Mathematics Skills 

1 . Read and write numerals 

2 Compare numerical values 

3. Add. subtract, and multiply whole numbers' 

4. Add, subtract, and multiply decimal fractions 
5 Multiply simple fractions » ^ ^ ' 

6. Exfjre'Ss percents as decimals 

7. Expres^s fractions as decimals 

8. Find a giveVperc^nt of a num6er 
9 Draw conclusions from graphs 

10 petermirie distance from a map 

1 1 Read Tax, interest, and insurance tables - 
•12. know concept of parallelism and parts ^of 

-circle. ' . ^ ^ 

13 ©etermine penmeter and area — rectangle 
' 14 Know measurement^units, determine elapsed 

.tfrne ' ' ' 

15 .Solve practical problems in personal finance 

t , * ' . . 

Source^ General Assembly 6f^ Virginia Standards of 

Quality for Public Schools in Virgima. Enacted 1978 

^ ."^ ^or the 1976-80 biennium. Pi. 16 ^ 

, **' . • * 
•> * — ^ ■ 



Secondan i;oals ot the proyrani Include 
(1) the esiahhshnient of. c. Fear standards of 
dchieveinent, evaUuition. and reporting tu [hxi 
puhlic^and [2] the expcjetation. that indi\ ideal' 
districts will take a careful leok'at their current 
instrirttional practices in li^^ht of these stan- 
(iards, since' rt^gular iiistructional programs 
should ensure stulient master\ of hasuf skills. 
Specific purposes of the pro^^rani, ihen. include 
* earl\ dia^^nosis of student learnniL; prohlenis, 
curriculum modification as necessar\ to ensurfe 
learning of basic skills, and reporting test re- 
sults to the public. 

InUialiy. basic lih* skills were the focus bf 
concern, but as investigation progressed, thus 
£ocus broadened to include an emphasis on ba- 
sic academic skills. The five compet<}ncy areas, 

'mandated — reading, mathematics, writing, lis- 
^ teningrand speaking — reflect the current mix- 
ture of .emphasis on academic^ and life skills and 

Were determined following public Tiearings and 
a public survey condilctejd by an outside agency. 
The Ad\'isory Conimittee on Basic Skills Im- 
provement^ (formerly called thc»^Advisory Com- 
mittee on High School Grcjduation) then made, 
recommehdations to the State Department of 
Eclu|:ation.i^nd Board of Education; these recom-i 
mendatioris were approved. 

In order to develop spc4:ific skill statements 
. defining each broad compet(incy area at the se^:- 
ondary tevel, the Ad\'isory^Cdmmittee request- 
ed the establishment of two task forces — one to 
-focus^on mathematics and one on communica- 
tions.- Iv^embers of eac"ti task force wc^re teacheYs 
•'who were content specialists in thg appropriate 
field, bilingual educators, guidance counselors, 
sxhool administrators, and riiprcjsentali ves of 
special projects and affiliated associations. The 
Cammunicatidns Task^Fdrce was further divid-\ 
ed into tbree committees — one tompiitfeeTOT 
reading, one for writing, and one for listening 
and speaking. 

The ta^k forces (Ct3\ eloped skills Statements dt' 
the secotidciry level, wliich wen^^iO^^equently 
approved by the Department and adopted by the 
Board. Tabic 5 presents the •subskills tti^t were 
' defined for each eompeter^cy area. For the com- 
plete Text of -the objectives listed under, each 
subskiJl, see the regulafipns (jVIassachusetts 0e-' 
partment of Education>T979). 



. ' • ' Table 4* ' ' , . 

Minimutn Statewide Educational'Objectives forJhe Basic Learning Skn^ 

e Reading, ComofKjnicattons, Mathematics (Gradps^K-6) ^ • ' 

Reading • ^ [ . - - 

1 . The student wljl identify words encountered in written or or^ form. 

2. The student will- use structural analysis and context clues to identify wcrrds ^ 

3. The student will identify antonyms, synonyms, homonyms, andjiomographs, and demonstrate a, 
knowledge of their meanings. ^ - ' • . .. 

4. The student will identify the main idea in a reading^election - ^ 
. 5. The student will arrange ^fevents in sequence from a reading ^election. 

6 ThS student will clasaify/items or events. ^ 

' 7 The student will predict outcomes from a reading selection ^ , ^ 

8. The student will locate and venfy factual information ori who, wh^t, when, where, or why in a reading 

-selection ' ^ . - " ^ . « 

9. The student will distinguish fact, fiction, and opinion in a reading selection _ 

10. The'student will determine caus^-a«d-effect relationships ' .. ^ - 

1 1 . The student will determine the meaning of words from .context clues ' . 

12. The fetucJent will follow oral pr written directions ^ \ r' 

13. The student will locate information. ^ ^ ... ^ 
The'akideRt will organize infqrmatton. ' - 

Communigjations y 

1. ' The student will comprehend rpaTn ide^(&) and specific detail(s) of an oral communication 

2. The student will comprehend that the meaning of an oral communication is influenced by many 

factors. * ^ /, . . ' 

- 3. The student 'will use correct and appropriate language ' • ' 

4 The student will speak effedtively in a variety of situations. , ^ ^ 

5 The student will write legibly and correctly to convey inform'atioh andNdeas 

Mathematics ' . • 

1. The student willj/Jentify the place value of each digit in a len-digit numeral • ' > . 

2. The student will idQDtify the relationship b.etween two six-gigit numerals as greater than, less than, or 
equal to. ' ' • • ' ^ J 

3. The student will add two -five-digit numerals with .regrouping. i ♦ 

4. The student will subtract a five-digit numeral from a greater five-digit numeral with regrouping, 

5. The student will multiply a three-di^t numeral by a.two-digit numeral with regrouping 

6. The student will divide a four-digit numeral by a two-digit nu/neral with a r^ainder 

7 The student will identify the relationship between two fractions^ (halves, thirds, fourths) as greater 
than, less than. (?^ equal to. . . . . » • 

The student will add and subtract fractions and mixed numbers. ♦ 
9, The student will identify the. place va^ue of each digit in a decimal fractionr through^^housandths 

10. The student will add and subtract decimal- fractibns, through thousandths 

t1. The student will multiply and divide decimal fractions, through thousandths, by a one-digit numeral 

12. The student will demonstrate competency in nrieasurement. using metric^ and cJstomary units of 
measurement. - - . , * * 

13. The student will demonstrate an understanding of geometric shapes and their properties 

14. The $tudeot will interpret line' graphs, tabtes,iand*eharts. 

Source.- General Assembly of Virginia. Standards t)f Quality for Q^bhc Schools in Wginie» Enacted 1976 for the 
s 197678 biennium, pp. 19-20. . ^ " « ^ « * 
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Table ^ ' 

Subskills Defined for Each Competency Area at the Secondary Level 



Reading 

1. Basic word meaning ^ 
2 Literal comprehension 
3. Interpretive q^sTmprehension 



4 Evaluative comprehension 
5. Locating information 



Writing \ ^ 

Given the opportunity to use a dictionary, students, through then; own wnting samples, W4ll demonstrate, 
1 Kriowredge of the subject 



' 2. Clear and, consistent purpose^ 

3 Organization 

4 An awareness of the intendecf reader 
5 'Precise word choices ^ 

6 Fulfillment of the purpose 

7 Correct capitalization and punctuation V 

Listening ^ n 

1 .'Basic listening skills 

2. Understanding what you hear 

3. Using whatVou bear • 

, Speaking 

1 Basic oral communication skiljs 

2 Planning, developing, and stating spoken ipessages 

3 Common uses of spoken messages 

.Mathematics ^ 

/ 1 Number and numeration concepts 

2. Arithmetic computation 

3. Estimation and approximation 

I 



I 



8. Correct spelling ' 
9 Legible handwriting 
10. Complete sentences 
1 1 Standard use of nouns, pronouns, verbs, 

adjectives, and adverbs 
12. Agreement of subjec^nd verb 



4 Mfeasurertnent and geometry 

5. Graphs and tables 

6. Prediction of events and stafistrcs 



[is 



Source Massachusetts Department of Education. Basic Skills Improvement Policy and Regulations. Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. Alfred C Holland, State Purchasing Agent, 1979, pp 3-61 . ; 



New York ' • 

The state of Mew York's minimum compe- 
tency testing program formerly comprised six 
separate components, each usii)g differ-ent sets 
of trsts. However, the program was revised 
io include only fiVe components after January 
1981. First, a new set of. Regents competency 
tests in reading comprehension, -writing, and 
mathematics has been developed for adminis- 
,tratidn in hfgh school, these tgsts are now being 
pha-^ed in and will serve as both the core of New 
York's minimunv competency testing program 
and a p^tial reqjiirement for a high^ school 



diploma. Second, a passing score in an enH-of- 
course Regents examination in eleventh-grade 
English or in ]^ any high school mathematics 
course may be substituted for the related Re- 
gents, competency test. Third, a satisfactory 
score on one or jtwo standardized college admis- 
sion examinations in the appropriate subject 
area may be substituted for the corresponding 
Regents competency test. Fourth, the "basic 
competency tests" in reading, writing, mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies', w^hich were 
developed in the'^early 1970s, had been used as a 
partial requirement for a high school diploma 
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Table 6 

Specific Competencies in Three Content Areas Required for High School Graduation ^ 

Readit^g Comprehension - * , * . ' 

Students will be able to demonstrate a satisfactory level of reading compretiension by selecting words for 
insertion into\ 'prose passage, thereby showing Their 

1 Understanding of the meaning within individual sentences * ^ 

2- Ability to derive meaning from connected prose text « 



Writing • - , * 

Students will be able to demonstrate\a satisfactoiy level of language skills b/ writing 

1 A business letter 

2. A report based upon data-supplied ' ^ 

3. A statement of about 200 words designed to persuade a specific audience 



Mathematics . 

Students will be abl^ to derfioris\rate a satisfactory 
involving ' . " 

1. Integers 

2. Rational numbers 
3 Graphing 

4. ' Geometric figures * ' 

5. Ratio 'proportion, arid percent 

6. Probability and statistics 
7 Consumer and job-related mathematics 



^'^el of 



matherfiatics skills by answenng questions 



Source New York State Department of Education. The Regents Competency Testing Program Competency Test- 
jng. Remedial Instruction, and High School Credentials. Albany; New York 1979. pp 9-10 
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but weKB phased out entirely in 1981. Early iden-, 
tification of pupils who appear to need remedia- 
tion Jn order -to successfully pass the Regents 
competency *^ests has been' designed inlo the 
testing program. Fifth, PupDil Evaluation Pro- 
gram^'lPEP) tests are administered to all students 
in grades 3 -and 6 with.an opt,|onal additional 
administration in grade 9: these tests .are 
designed to measure reading and' mathematics 
skills and to provide diagnostic information 
•about elementary school students. Sixth, in 
reading comprehension and writing, prelimi- 
nary Regents competency tests w^iich are^pm- 
parabFe to Regents gompetency tests have also 



' been developed. Students irp grades 8 and -9 
must be administered these tests for diagnostic 

-purposes, if they have not met th6 state-speci- 
fied performance on the PEP tests In sixth grade 
or on a nationally standardized achievement 
test m grades 8 or 9. 

- . The basTc philosophical position of New 
York's Board of Regents-is that "one oflhe most 
important responsibilities pf the elementary and 
secondarVschools is . . . teaching young people 
to read with Comprehension, to WritQ defectively, 
and to make proper use of mathematical con- 
cepts and operatiQtts"*(New York State Depart;^ 
ment of Education, 1979, p. 1). Thisr philosophy 

X 
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pervades "all of the Kork associated with the 
development of the new kegents competency 
testing program and, the integration of this pro- 
gram with existing toting and examuiation 
components, A ' * , 

The specific goals of New York's overall^ini- . 
mum comp^etency* testing prpgram are twofold: 
**to assure the early iderttification of -students 
who need special help \x\ developing . . . skills" 
and **to assurp that stud,ehts have acquired ^n 

, a(^equate competence in these skills before re- 
ceiving a high school diploma" (New Jork State 
Department of Education, 1979, p. 1). The new 
preliminary Regents competency tests and the 
existing PEP tests represent^ approaches to the 
diagnostic goal, whife the new Regents conipe- 

'^tency tests themselves represent the major ap- 
proach to the goal of proficiency required for a 
high^schdpl diploma. 

Table 6 indicates tVie specific competencie's 
' in three content areas' required for jgraduation. 
These compTetencies are assessed by the new 
Regents compietency tests. 

Summary 

It has-been the intent. of this'. paper to point 
out differences and similarities in a small sam-' 
pie of existihg or^developing state prograrps and 
to provide specific examples from the states se- 
lected of what has been and is being accom- 
plished in the area of ba^ic skills/minimum 
, competency t^stingr This, together with back- 
ground informatioh regarding the development 
of these programs, has been presented in order 
to give some impression of the broad range of 
available options in this field. 
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Literacy is Rising, But So Is Demand for Literacy 

^ • John R. Bonnuth j- ^ ' 
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^Editors Note fieporXs in the public medidpave mdicateci thatstudenls are not learning as well as students did in 
the p^sL Those reports have contributed in ^'me communities to a cnsis, attitude in basic skills planning In ttiis 
pap'SrJohn Bormuth summarizes his ^ni^lysis of several. apparently discouraging studies of levels of literacy He 
concludes that there is no evidence for a decline in literacy In fact, therelis evidence that literacy irr the total 
population IS rising. BbrrxHJth suggests that there is no reason for panic an& that aUempts at cjuick changes in 
schools, especially an empfj^sis on simpler skids, may be counte}produpve He afso su^ge^ts^that literacy fs 
increasingly important for success in our society^ and that we must ^se greater care in assessment of litbracy and 
provide for long-ternx close attention to improving literacy instruction '^r all students 
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People are confused about the nation*s,le\?el 
of literaVy, and with good rea*sbn. Daily, ttie ^ 
news mecf-ia report expert opinions ancj test 
scores claiming that the literacy levels.of youth 
in our country are falling, that adult illiter^y 
is rampant,- and that electronic^media are mak- 
ijig the written-^ word obsolete. Yet, the fact that 
people can observe that we*are n^aking more 
use of our literacy for more important purposes 
thaa ever befori^jitould seem to suggest just 
'the opposite. What should be done? Should we 
beat down the. schoolhouse door, throw out the 
teachers and the books, and mount hiassive 
adult Ijteracy programs? Or should we send u^ ^ 
a great cheer aijd announce that the war is won? 

Neither. As we shall see, people's ownpbsef-: 
Vations, ajid not those of the experts, are the best 
indicator t>f the state of our nation's level, of lit- 
eracy. In fact, the level is generally high, and 
literacy is a growing force .in ou^ economy. But 
there is a true cause for alarm. It is clear that 
th^ experts do hot know how to. define literacy, . 
or how to assess it, ana they have not known 



where literacy has beeo^headed. They have not- 
even been asking the right' quesKons! Instead of, 
asking. How 'literate are we? tiiey should first 
have asked, How do we find put how literate we 
are? Only then can they address the questions, ' 
How literate should we be? and. How c^n we 
'best reach that level of .literacy? 

This brief essay cannbt answer these.^qps-' 
■tfons. But w^e will try io show that they arej^the 
primary issues in literacy policy: First, w^^vvill 
iolfentify m^r flaw^s in the literacy assessnient 
studi^ reported in the news. Next, we wilhex- 
amine strong economic trends showing that lit- 
eracy is an increasingly important force in our 
country's economy. These discussions will lead 
to our'conclusion that the demand for hf^her 
levels of literacy is'increasing atid ^reading to 
a broader segment oT the population. ^ 



News Reports of-Literacy Assesspients ^ ' 

Literacy assessment is not an -organized 
science. It has neither a group of scholars dedi- 
cated to its study nor a journal where those' 
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studies are systemdtically reviewed ^and report- 
ed Instead. \he studies are described in unpub- 
lished technical reports and publicized ill the 
form of brief news releases. Since, the press has 
littJe interest in publishing positive resjjlts and. 
little knowledge or sophistication in research 

. . .people's own observatidhSy and not • 
those of the experts, are the best indicator ' 
of the state of our nation's level of literacy. 
In fact, the level 4S generally high, and " 
literacy is a growing f orcein our economy. 



nietHods. the public -hears only the darkest re- 
suits and none of Xhe qualifications that mod- 
erateahd even refiite those conclusions. ' 

Literacy of youth: First, cqnsider the claims 
reported in 'the press thatJie literac;y o^ youth* 
is falling. Such clairps S^-^usually bas§^ on , 
•studies of 'the scores that sjkideats hav^elnacle^ 

^on. one- of the*x:Qmmerctal, reading tests used v 

, ' routinely \by schools. .T^e^p^eople wh'^ conduct 
these stu^S usually gfe»e one of 'these .tests to*a- * 
group^ 'of cK^eqts and then tagirn some years 
later to giy^he same. test to studertts at tfie sama' 

' age or^grade levpl who are now enrolled in the 
same sthools.'*Farr, Tuinman, and Ro\v> (1374^ 
and HahT-ish/egef and Wiley (1&75) seacched out 
[Yie^ ^u (lies 'find review/ed-all th'^t they.- could v 
find. Their,(I:oncj^usions (which appeared in thQ 
hews). were t*hat the avi^age scores for all stu- 

- dents rose steadily unjil 1965. Thereafter, the' s 
averages of efemfentafy students continued to * ^' 
rise but ^t a slower rate; \he averages of junioiv- 
high School students levefed off or dropped 

, 5lign%; and the averages of high schoot stu- - 
dents began a^slbw but definite decline. What 
the news did not report was that the reviewers 
found so^any .serious flaws ii5 {hese studies 
.that they^laced little "faith in 'their own 
cojiclusions. ^ 

The list of flaws in literacy assessment is too 
^ong and complicated to gi\i here. But at least 
the most serii6u>and consistent flaw should be . 
described. In order to^mpare.the reading skills 
oT two groups .i)f students, researchers have nol 
only lo-administer tfec..s^e test to both groups 



of students hui also to insure 4hat vv3ry similar 
groups of students are given the tests. claim 
fhat reading skills haj^e fallen over time, both of 
these;conditions must be metr lb is not difficult 
to meet the first corudition, bpt the second con- 

^ dition is nearl> impossibfe to meet. SchooF pop- 
illations change Constantly as a nesult both of 
shifts in government poTicies and^f changes in 
the kinds of families- w^ho have-childcen attend- 

. ing the ^hool. 

^ One"l^tofical change in government policy 
.alone could have resulted in the appearance of 
falling teading/scores, even though the reading' 
s,kiJls o^'yo'uth were actuallv eontinuing^on their 
preyigus upw^ard tren^i. During the early part 
of the 1960s, Schools , mounted .vij^orous cam- 
paigns to prevent ^dents from dropping ou^of 
. school befC^re the\ graduatejl-. Jhe direct result 
.of this policy thange, w'hich is, shown jr» panel 
A of Figure 1. was reported in the Digest, o/ Edu- 
ca[iorla;[^^Sta(ist/cs (1962- ). which is publisheJ 
by the Department of Ec(ucatian.,Over ten years, 
the drbpout^rate was cut to about a fourth of its^ 
former level. \ ' ^ " 

In additjon, this particular policy produced 
at "least tw^o iridlreci results. It, began (o lower 
the average IQ sgore^ of the/tudent3 who were 
enrolled* in schools'. A study by, the Bureau of 
LraboT- Statistics (S^60) showed that the-'^former 
dropouts generally hacf much lower IQs than^ 
the s^dents who'^had been. staying in schools. 
.The^e. figures are sjiown in paneLB»qf Figure 1'. 

. "There is a high^correiation between studetnts* 
IQs and their, ability to* learn reading sWHs. 
• Therefore, it may safely be^assumed that the sec- , 
end indirect effect would be a decrease in read- 
ing-scores like th"e one researchers reported, 
^ince ohly a few efementary school students 
have 'droppfed out of sSnoai in .the past^the re- 
turn of those^ students to school' wocild be ej^- 
pected to produce'a relatively^small decrease in 
.jgaijis'^on reading^ests. This was\vha{ research- 
^.ers fouad had-happened. Ne\t, since the drop- 
out^ rate rises at the jupli^high schoo] lexfel,- 
those average scores would bft gxpected ta level/ 
off more or decline a bit, just asithey/ did. Anc 
since the dropoiut rate is highest in the high 
schools, those, averages wpuld be expected to 
show. a definite decline,! just as they did. Thus,' 
the reading skills of all youth may actually^ave 
been continuing on their upward trend thro^h- 
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out this period when the .average tes^ sjcores . 
were declining. . 

Now this does^not prove that reading skills 
of youth did in fact continue on their previous ' 
upward Trend. (It shows clearly the danger of . 
comparing dissimilar groups.) The available 
studies, in fact, do not tell us \fhQt actually hap- 
pened to the reading skills.of youth during this 
period of time. 

Literacy of YouAg Adults, The press is also 
fond of reports that the literacy of college stu- 
dents and recent graduates is declining. Some of ^ 
these *reports are based on students' scores on * 
college'entranc^ examinations,' while others ,aie 
based on the statenients of professors and em- 
ijo^^ers who conriplain that students and recent . 

iu^s do not^read and write as well as ear*- 
lierlonesiTjiere little reason to doubt that the 

^age p^rformaj^ce of college students and re- ^ 
5ent graduates ha^^Jallen.^ut, once again the 
-(observers are tryiAg to compare . groups that 
lav-e changed in composition. 

•'irst, consider the college e?<aniiners and 



professors. Thirty years ago, they pw only the 
brightest high school graduates. In 1946, only 
13 percent of the 18-24 year olds were enrolled 
in college, according to the Di<^(?*srof Education^ 
al Statistics (Department. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1962- ).'So the professors and ex- 
aminers were then, dealing almost entirely with 
the academic elite. However, the percentage'of 
youth enrolled in college rose rapidly over the 
next generation, reaching -34 pei*cen't by 1974. 
The professors were by then se^ii^^more stu- 
dents with only modest intellectuaT abilities. 
And the performance of these students was 
probably below the standards set by earlier, 
generally ipore able groups of students. But that 
did not indicate iLbat the literacy of all y'oung 
adults was fallingJTo the contrary, many more 
young adults. now receiving much more, 
education thatij^fore. So the literacy of young 
adults may in fafi have surged upward during 
this period. 

Much the samte kinid of thing happened to 
employers. They larely if ever complain about 
the literacv of skHJed and unskilled laborers. 
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Instead, they speak of the reading and w'riting 
skills of white-collar workers Whose jobs de- 
pend heavilV on those skills. In 1946. according 
to the Statistical Abstracts of the United States 
(Bureau of the Census, 'Annually), less than 
36 percent of the labpr force was employed in 
white-collar occupations. During the, next feu 
decades, the nation's standard of livi/ig rose rap- 
idly, caused largely by thp'fact that industries 
employed increasingly advanced technology 
and ^rew lar^e enough to enjoy more of the 
economies Of production that come with size. 
This growth and increase in complexity meant 
that increasing numbers of people had to be 
hired in' managerial, professiojaal. technical, 
and clerical roles By 1974. the rvumber of white- 
collar workers had'risew to 48 .percent of *the, 
labor force. ^' ^ 

To fill that many jobs» empioyers had to hare 
.more people with lesser mtellectual abilities 
thc^n many of the bright peopl^who had easily 
gotten those jobs in the past. So. like col- 
lege professors and examiners, when employers 
complain about literacy skills, they ara not 
reporting on the literacy trends of all young 
adutts. Rather, they are telling us that when they 
Have to hire more people who did not learn to 
read and write well in school, these people also 
do not read and write well at work. That/fnay, in 
il^elf. quaJify as»alarming news. But it does not 
mean that the literacy of all young adults is 
falling. . 



People are literate wher) they can 
exct)ange as much information as they 
want or need using the writtetrword. So 
their literacy can b& measurejd directly only 
by testing their ability to comprehend 
materials that they actually need to read in 
their day-to-day lives or materials they 
want to read. 



The most serious fau^lts in the studies de- 
scribed up to this point stem from the fact thai 
thev did not measure literacy itself. People are 
litfjrate when they can exchange as much infor- 
mation ds. tliey want or need iising the written 
uord S-O their literacy can be measured directly 
-'tiIv by testing their ability to comprehend ma- 



terials that they actually need to read in their 
da\ -to-day lives or materials ^Hey want to read, 
instead of measuring literacv. directly using 
tests that have stucDents reading many different 
but relevant materuils. many of these -studies 
tried to meai^iire literacy indirectly usi^ig peo- 
ple's scores on some single test o:frtheir reading 
skills. A reader's score on one of these compre- 
hension tests direcffy measures only Hrs or her 
literacy \|ith respect to the particular material 
tested. 

PeopleX^literacy can be inferred using tRpjr 
scores ort cV^st of reading and writing skilk. 
But dqing so with accuracy requires other evi^: 
dence. such as kj^pwj£ ^d<?g^f the level of diffi- 
culty oT the materials which the person taking 
the test needs to read in daily life. It is possible 
that reatiing scores<^oil^ go up and literacy lev- 
els still fall if the i^iaterials encountered in day- 
to-day living, particularly at work, were jnore 
demanding th/n the material on the tests. At 
present, we nave no data on t'he possible in- 
crease or decrease in the demands of reading 
material over time. 

Once again, nothing that was said here proves 

that people's literacy is rising, falling, or stable. 

What it does show is that the sti^dies described 

' up to this point [Drovide very weak and possibly 

rrtisleading evidence about 'the trend of literacy 

among youtli^d young adults. 

♦> 

Literacy of Adults." For almost two centuries. 
' the BureaO.of the Census has counted the adults 
in this natron who say that they are illiterate. 
According to the Bureau of the Census (1975), 
the number of illiterate adults has steadily de- 
clined, until it now stands ne^r 1 percent of the 
population. Recently, ihe news media have re- 
ported a number of studies that tested adults' 
mastery of such useful reading tasks as the 
ability to comprehend forms and directions on 
packages (Harris and Associates, 1970:.Murphy, 
1973, 1975: Northcutt, 1975). Those adults were 
counted as being illiterate who failed to answer 
as many questions as the researchers thought 
they should. Illiteracy rates of, 10-20 percent 
were reported for alTadults, and illiteracy rates 
of 5-11 percent were reported for college gradu- 
ates and^ Drofessional and managerial workers. 

The most serious flaw in these studies was 
that researchers could offer no explanations for 



why they set the cot-off scores so high. Donald 
Fisher (1978, 1979) doubted that any college ' 
graduate pr managerial' or professional worker 
was illiterate. So he used the "illiteracy rates" of 
these groups as an estimate of how mueh too 
high the cut-off scores were for the total popula- 
tion of adults. When he recalculated the rates 
given in [\\e studies to remove this bias, the illit- 
eracy rates for all acquits felj to 1-7 percent. Therf 
he noted that most of the errors had been made 
on a small number of question^. When he sys- 
tematically examined some ^ thjese, he found 
that most uf.the errors were caused by failure to 
comprehend the questions being asked rather 
than b\ . failure to comprehend the materials that 
were supposedly being tested. 

Thus, it "seems probable that, the adult illit- 
eracy rate is about 1 percent, as the Bureau of 
the Census says U is. and that it is found almost 
entirely among me blind, the severely mentally 
retarded, the very old, and non-English-speak- 
ing immigrants. But this does not prove that the 
literacy level is stable or rising. As most people 
use the term, to be- iJJiterate means to have a 
useless level of ability to use* the written word. 
But to be literate does not mean simply to h^ve a 
next-to^useless level of ability to read and write. 
There are many levels of literacy; for example, 
there is a broad, gray region of "subliteracy" 
which -separates the illiterate from the literate. 
There are also, of course, many higher levels of 
literacy. 

In the final 'analysis, the test data can neither 
support-nor refute propositions that the level of 
literac.y^|n our nation is high or low, rising or 
fallinajpiiis analysis of studies vvhich report 
test results does appear to refute the claim that 
' aduh illiteracy is rampant, however. It,also sug- 
gests that literacy testing and literacy assess- 
ment are primitive arts. The studies discussed 
ignored critical factors, and the results reported 
have confused and misled even the experts and 
the best informi|d policy makers. 

Economic Indications of Literacy 

Fortunately, people have not had to rely en- 
tirely on reports based on literacy tests. When 
they see people readij^g, they are seeing the evi- 
dence of literacy itself!7f\nd when they see ma- 
terials being manufactured and distributed and 
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students being taught to read and write, they are 
seeing the activities needed to make that- liter- 
acy possible. *' ^ , 
• Literacy has often bean^ madt^ to seem. eco- 
nomically unimportant. It. is described^ as an 
educational concern, as'an aesthetic endeavor, 
as a matter of social equity, or as a necessity 
of democratic government. Clearly literacy i$ 
far more than any or all of these things —.it 
plays a vital role in, our economy, toff. Inforn^a- 
tion is our most important resource. Advances 
in technology and increases in the complex- 
ity of community organization have made the 
communication of that information a larger and 
more infportant task. Though other media have 
provided some help, the writteq word has car- 
ried a large, important, and rapidly increas- 
ing load. ^ ' . 

The author of this paper published a study 
(1978) that attempted to gather a comprehensive 
set of economic data related to literacy It 
covered selected years from 1947 through 1972. 
(The years considered were those for which 
reasonably complete data were available — the 
years in which the Census of Manufacturers was 
conducted by the Bureau bf the CensuS.) When- 
ever possible, the study examined measures of 
actual events and objects, such as time spent 
reading and writing on the job or the number 
df books published. Then, to provide a^compre- 
hensii^e view of the trend of activities related to 
literacy, expenditures for all of these variables 
were totaled. To ensure that those trends were 
real, all data were expressed in dollars on a per 
person basis, and the 'dollar figures were cor- 
rected for inflation by converting them to 1976 
dollars. ^ ^ 

The dollar amounts are summarized in Table 
1. The first three lines show the amounts spent 
for activities and'mate'rials related to literacy, 
and the fourth line show^he amounts spent for 
reading and writing on the job. The fifth line 
shows the totals of these expenditures, and the 
last two lines express the amounts on a per per- 
son basis and as a percentage of the gross na- 
tional product (GNP), a measure of the value of 
.the goods and services that the nation produces 
during a given year. The column at 'the far right 
' shows the rate of increase of the figures in each 
row. (Rates are annually compounded, to be 
conservative.) Note that every category of ex^ 
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Table 1 

Expenditures Related to Literacy* 










Amounts by Year (in billions of dollars) • 


Item 


1947 


1954 


* 1958 


1963 


1967 


1972 


Annual 
percentage 
increase 


Materials and supplies 


10.1 - 


11.4 


12.6 


15.0 


18.0 


20.0 


' 'k 

2.8 ^ 


Distribution of nrraterials 


3.7 


4.3 


4.8* 


7.2 


8.8 


11.4 


. 4.6 


Instruction in literacy skills 


4.9 


9.6 


12.5 


16.5 


22.1 


28.2 


7.2* J 


Reading and writing at work 


119.7 


148.4 


174,2 


213.0 


289.7 


347.4 


4.4 


Total 


138.4 


.173.7 


204.1 


251.7 


338.6 


4or.o' 


4.4 


■ Dollars per person 


961 


1070 


1172 


1330 


1704- 


1949 ■ 


•2.9 


Percent of the Gf^P 


21 


22 


24 


2'4 


26 


26 


1.0 


*AII figures are corrected for inflation by conversion to 1976 dollars. 

























penditure grew faster than the population 
(which increased at an annual rate of 1.5 percent 
during this period), faster than the gross nation- 
al product, and'evenjaster than inflation. 

To a large extent, the increase in mate- 
rials and supplies^was due to a rise in thetium- 
ber of books sold (from 6.8 to 8.6 per person), 
and to a rise in the number of newspaper pages 
published daily {from 13 to 20 per person). 
No" record seems to have been kept of the 
number3 of periodicals and other publications 
published throughout this period or of the num- 
bers of pencils, sheets of writing paper, or other 
supplies sold. However, it could be determined 
that the total expenditures for these items rose 
from $26 to $33 per person. Also, no accounting 
could be made^for the number of typewriters, 
copy machines, computers, and similar equip- 
ment. However, obse_rvation indicates that ex- 
penciitures for'theni^rew at much faster rates 
than expenditures for the items that were ac- 
counted for. 

Expenditures for distributing materials rose 
at an §nnual rate of 4.6 percent, from $3.7 bil- 
lion in 1947 to $11.4 billion in 1972. This Was 
partially dfle to a 60 percent increase in the total 
lumber of public libraries, whose oyerall col- 



lections tripled and whose circulations rose 
from 2.5 to 4.4 items per person annually. The 
rise in distribution figures was also influenced 
by the fact that mail delivered rose from 297 to 
418' pieces per person annually and that expen- 
ditures for telegraphy rose from $4.48 to $5.16 
per person. These figures do not account for the 
growth in the number and sizes of ^private and 
industrial libraries or for the increase in the 
amount of information distributed in the form 
of printing on packages (or for the many other 
means of distributing printed inforrnation). But, 
once again, it seems likely that expenditures for 
the activities not accounted for were growing at 
least as fast as those thcJfcould be accounted for. ^ 

Estimated expenditures for instruction in lit- 
eracy skills rose from $4.9 to $28.2 billion, at the 
astounding annual rate of 7.2 percent. Much of 
this rise was a response to the baby boom, some 
was a result of the rise in the days of instruction 
per year from 137 to 157 days per student, and 
some occurred because of an increase in the 
number of teachers per student; 

The largest item among the four categories 
was for reading and writihg at work (calculated 
frofriN^ages paid for such work). Growth in this 
category was caused by an increase in the size of 
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A t}\e white-collar work force, which grew from 37 
to 4B percent of the total work force in the pe- 
riod 1947-1972. fn 1971, reading and writi^ng 
.consumed "141 minutes, or 29 percent, of the 
average employed person's work day (Sharon, 
-1972J! Over the whole 'period studied, the esti- 
mated expenditures rose from about $120 bil- 
lion to over $347 billion. No formal effort was 
made to 3et ^ value on the time that people 
. spend reading "and writing outside of work. 
However, risking expenditures for books, maga-^ 
zines, and newspapers make it seem likely that 
.any such estimates w^ould have kept pace with 
those for reading and writing at work. , 

When the expenditures for these four categg^ 
ries were totaled, those totkls rose from $138.4- 
billion -to $407 billion, at a\i annual rat^ of 4.4 
. percent. Total expenditures per person for these 
literacy-related activities rose from $961 to 
$1,949, at an annual rate of 2.9 percent. And 
total expenditures for literacy rose faster than 
the gross national product, rising from 2i to 
26 percent of tha^igure. 

These totals do not include expenditures for 
many other items relevant to treifds in literacy, 
some of which were too complex to be included. 
But the items oimtted would have increased the 
totals show^n anfl would prpbably have grown as 
fast or faster than the items that have been dis- 
cussed here. 

Conclusions 

The- first conclusion that.c^n be drawn from 
these figures is that literacy is very important 

. in our society. By 1972, the total expenditure 
for literacy-related items and activities reached 
$407 billion, over one fourth of the gross na- 
tional product, 1.13 times the size of all federal 
expenditures, over twice the size of the defense 
budget, and 5.8 times the total the nation spent 
for new and used cars duriiig' that year. These 
data, make jt clear that literacy ha's become a 
major economic force in this couritry. 

Second, iji view of the higher percentage of 
students staying in school and the higher per- 
centage of workers in white-collar jobs, creating 
a demand for higher levels of literacy over a 
broader portion of the population, the level of 
literacy of the population as a whole may viery 

O well be rising. Analyses of the test data certainly 
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dQ not indicate^ that a panic over illiteracy is 
justified.. ' %v 

Third, people want to be liberate, not merely 
more literate than they were before. Jo most 
people, being literate means to be^able to com- 
prehend or ^ write competently materials that 
they realistically want gr need to read oi; write. 
Having -less ability than that forces them and 
society to forgo important opportunities- Be- 
cause the media usually report scores on read- 
ing tests as indicators of literacy, they tend 
. to. focus on reading skills with no attention to 
the difficulty of the material people want 6\ 
need to read. ^ 

Fourth, studies on literacy should first ask 
how we ought to go about finding QUt jf a 
person Is literate. Thereafter, the issue is lapt 
whether people are growing more or less liter< ^ 
ate. The central issues ^re whether people^areas 
literate as they need to be and how to identify 
the best course of action for making and keeping 
them this literate.' 

Clearly, our bed and board depend heavily on 
how well we can use the vvritten wort^, Tests 
may not yet be able to tell us whether we can ♦ 
use it as well as we should. But economic data ' 
give us important parts of the answer. People are 
making rnore use of literacy for fnore important 
purposes. They could not be doing this unless 
schools had been steadily raising more people 
to steadily highec levels of literacy. But is' 
that enough? The trend is-pointing steeply up- 
ward into a future where even n^ore people must 
reach even higher levels ^of literacy. To arrive at' 
that future, schools will need a lot of help. It 
...will not be enough merely to provide more^ of 
the same instruction as before. The instruction 
will have to become £ven more productive. The 
papers in this hanHbOok are efforts to achieve 
that productivity. 
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